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HIstroriIcAL REVIEW 


NO. CCXXXVIII.—_SEPTEMBER, 1945 * 


The Early Community of St. Andrew at 
Rochester, 604—c. 1080 


EDE’S account of the foundation of the cathedral church 

at Rochester in 604 lacks nothing in brevity. Having 
described the episcopal consecration of Mellitus and Justus and 
the establishment of the see of London for the former, he tells 
us that 


Iustum vero in ipsa Cantia Augustinus episcopum ordinauit in ciuitate 
Dorubreui, quam gens Anglorum a primario quondam illius, qui dice- 
batur Hrof, Hrofescestre cognominat. Distat autem a Doruuerni 
milibus passuum ferme XXIIII ad occidentem, in qua rex Adilberct 
ecclesiam beati Andreae apostoli fecit, qui etiam episcopis utriusque 
huius ecclesiae [i.e. Rochester and London] dona multa, sicut et 
Doruuernensis, obtulit ; sed et territoria ac possessiones in usum 
eorum, qui erant cum episcopis, adiecit. 


Who were these companions of Justus at Rochester? What 
was the character of the community at the newly founded see ? 
In the flood-tide of the Norman monastic reform of the English 
Church in the eleventh century, this very question was posed by 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, and his stalwart supporter 
Gundulf, bishop of Rochester. The answer they received, perhaps 
from the canons of Rochester, but more probably from the monks 
of Christ Church, Canterbury,? was clear and unambiguous. They 
were told that ‘monks had once been there’.* Again, in the 


1 Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica, ii. 3; ed. C. Plummer (1896), i. 85. It has been 
generally assumed that West Kent, of which Rochester was the capital city, was at 
this period a sub-kingdom of the realm of Ethelbert of Kent. Plummer, however, 
pointed out the danger of arguing from later instances of divided sovereignty in Kent 
to earlier times and concluded that the theory of two kingdoms in the early part of 
the seventh century ‘ must be pronounced to be very doubtful ’, ibid. ii. 79. 

* The monastery of Christ Church numbered among its members at this period the 
historian Osbern, who was well versed in Anglo-Saxon antiquities. It is also unlikely 
that the canons of Rochester would have given evidence so damning to their future 
existence as a corporate body. 

°* Audierant enim ibi quondam monachos fuisse’, in Vita Gundulfi, printed in 
Migne, PL clix. col. 820. The work was perhaps written by a private chaplain of 
Gundulf but was more likely to have been the production of a monk of Rochester 
Priory. (See my article on ‘The Place of Gundulf in the Anglo-Norman Church ,’ 
ante, lviii, 1943). This part of the Vita Gundulfi was incorporated in a fourteenth- 
century copy of the Gesta Pontificum of William of Malmesbury, which is now Bodleian 
Hatton MS. 54; see De Gestis Pontificwm, ed. N. E. S. A. Hamilton (R.S. 1870), 
p. xxiv. 

* All rights reserved. 
VOL. LX.—NO. CCXXXVIII. T 
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early fourteenth century when a Rochester monk made his con- 
tribution to the Flores Historiarum, notice was inevitably taken 
of Lanfranc’s establishment at Rochester of monks ‘ who, as some 
declared, had been there in olden times’.!. Be it observed that 
neither in the eleventh nor in the fourteenth century was it ever 
suggested that the original community at Rochester was monastic 
in character. All that can reasonably be inferred from these two 
statements is the existence of a belief by persons closely associated 
with the cathedral church of Rochester that monks had been 
there at some unspecified period before the Norman Conquest. 
It must, indeed, be pointed out at once that in the brief summary 
of the early history of the see and church of Rochester enrolled 
in the Registrum temporalium ecclesie et episcopatus Roffensis, a 
careful compilation of the Rochester scriptorium dating from the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the statement occurs that 
‘Saint Justus sat as first bishop in this church of Rochester 
and established priests there to serve God.’? No one can doubt 
the meaning of this pronouncement which, it will be noticed, 
was delivered by a Rochester monk at almost the same time as 
another member of the priory declared that monks had been there 
‘in olden times (per antiquitatem) ’. 

It would seem possible, therefore, to hold three distinct views 

as to the pre-Conquest history of the Rochester community. 

(1) The community was monastic from the beginning and 
continued to be so until some time before the Norman 
Conquest, when the monks were replaced by secular 
canons. 

(2) The original community consisted of secular clergy, but 
monks were introduced at a later date, probably in the 
tenth century. 

(3) The community was secular in origin and continued to be 
so without interruption until the Norman Conquest. 

The first opinion would seem to be very difficult to defend and 
has, in fact, found few protagonists. The second is far more 
plausible, and merits close examination. The third, which is that 
of the majority of writers on Rochester history,‘ is, I believe, the 

1°... et monachos qui per antiquitatem, sicut quidam dicebant, ibi fuerant, 
volebant restituere .. .’, Flores Historiarum, ed. H. R. Luard (B.S. 1890), ii. 21. The 
name of the monk-author of this and other Rochester passages in the Flores, now con- 
tained in B.M. Cottonian MS. Nero D. II, was probably Edmund of Hadenham, ibid. 
i, pp. XXvi-xxvii. 

2*Tn hac ecclesia Roffensi Sanctus Justus episcopus sedit primus, et presbiteros 
ad serviendum Deo in ea ordinavit’, Registrum Roffense, ed. J. Thorpe (1769), p. 1. 

3In his work on Saint Augustine the Missionary, published in 1913, Sir Henry 
Howorth assumed it to be ‘ pretty certain ’ that ‘ the cathedral staff at Rochester was 


formed on a monastic basis’ (p. 173). He offered no evidence in support of his 
allegation. 


4Thus, to go no further back, in 1882 Stubbs cautiously inclined to this view 
(Dictionary of Christian Biography, iii. 592, article on Justus), and in 1897 Canon 
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correct answer. A careful analysis of the existing data will, 
perhaps, serve to show the solid basis on which this ‘belief is 
grounded. 

In the first place, it is important to notice that Justus, the 
first bishop of Rochester, was almost certainly not a monk.’ It 
would not have been natural for him, as it was for Augustine, to 
be accompanied by a body of monks. Whence, then, did Justus 
gather the familia for his cathedral church? There are several 
indications in Bede that St. Augustine was assisted in his work 
by a number of priests and clerks who were not monks. At the 
time of their first arrival on these shores the missionary band of 
nearly forty monks was accompanied by ‘interpreters of the 
Frankish race ’,2 who are known to have been priests.* Later, 
when St. Augustine appealed to Pope Gregory for advice on 
matters of Church organization and discipline after his consecra- 
tion at Arles, he received that long and celebrated reply in which 
the pope legislated for the infant English church in minute 
detail. One clause of this letter concerns us here. When asked 
as to the proper relation between bishop and clergy, Gregory 
replied that for St. Augustine—a monk—the common life under 
monastic rule was a compulsory obligation; but, he adds, 


‘Siqui vero sunt clerici extra sacros ordines . . . sub ecclesiastica 
regula sunt tenendi, ut bonis moribus uiuant et canendis psalmis 
inuigilent ’’. Hist. Ecc. i. 27; ed. C. Plummer, i. 49. 


The context of this observation makes it seem more than probable 
that clerks in minor orders were to be found in England at this 
date. Again, when describing Gregory’s response to the news of 
the first successes of the mission in 601, Bede tells us that the pope 
despatched to England with his messengers ‘ many fellow-workers 
and ministers of the word, first and foremost among whom were 
Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus, and Rufinianus’.t There can, now, 





A. I. Pearman was able to write in his volume on Rochester, in the Diocesan Histories 
series (p. 18), that ‘ Justus arrived as bishop in 604, and with his canons took possession 
of the buildings reared for them by their royal patron’. This position was endorsed 
in 1899 by the Rev. W. Hunt in his History of the English Church, 597-1066, p. 190, 
and in 1926 by that great authority on early Kentish history, Canon G. M. Livett, 
in V.C.H. Kent, ii. 11. 

1 Stubbs pointed out that ‘Justus is not called a monk by Bede, although, like 
Laurentius, he is claimed as such by the later Canterbury writers’, Dict. of Christian 
Biog. iii. 592. 

** Acceperunt autem, praecipiente beato papa Gregorio, de gente Francorum 
interpretes ’, H.H. i. 25; ed. C. Plummer, i. 45. 

3 In a letter to Theodoric and Theodebert, the Frankish kings, Pope Gregory related 
how he had instructed St. Augustine and his followers ‘ ut aliquos secum e vicino 
debeant presbyteros ducere, cum quibus eorum possint mentes agnoscere, et volun- 
tates admonitione sua, quantum Deus donaverit, adjuvare ’, Lib. vi, ep. 58 in Migne, 
PL \xxvii. col. 842. 

4°... misit cum prefatis legatariis suis plures cooperatores ac uerbi ministros: in 
quibus primi et praecipui erant Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus, Rufinianus’; H.Z. i. 29; 
ed. C. Plummer, i. 63. 
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be little doubt that most of these ‘ fellow-workers and ministers 
of the word’ were either priests or clerks in minor orders. 

The high probability that Justus, a bishop drawn from the 
ranks of the secular clergy, was escorted to Rochester not by a 
number of the monks who had landed in Kent with St. Augustine 
in 597—and who were now, most of them, members of the new 
foundation of SS. Peter and Paul outside the walls of Canterbury 
—but by a body of secular clerks, is reinforced by our present 
knowledge of early communities in English cathedral churches 
that were later to become monastic in character. It has been 
cogently argued by Dr. Armitage Robinson that even at Christ 
Church, Canterbury, ‘ after no long interval the community . . . 
would become in the natural course of events simply a community 
of clerks leading what might be called a “ regular ” life in common 
with their bishop ’,! and the latest investigator of the subject, 
Dom. David Knowles, has endorsed this verdict.? Similarly, at 
Worcester, the researches of Dr. Armitage Robinson? and Sir 
Ivor Atkins* have shown that ‘there was no community of 
monks at Worcester before the days of the great reform in the 
later part of the tenth century’. A detailed study of the history 
of the early community at Winchester would probably yield a 
similar result.® 

One other piece of evidence that tends to support the secular 
origin of the Rochester Chapter is the name Prestefeld (L. Presta- 
felda) that was given to part of the land granted by Ethelbert to 
the church of Rochester. Stubbs attached some importance to 
this name—it is the only proof he advanced for the secular 
character of the early community °—and, although the word does 
not occur in the original grant,’ and is only to be found in the 
summarized version of the twelfth-century Textus Roffensis,® it is 


1JIn Journal of Theological Studies (1926), xxvii. 225-40. 

2 Ibid. (1938), xxxix. 126-31. 

3° St. Oswald and the Church of Worcester’, in British Academy Supplemental 
Papers, V (1919). 

4*The Church of Worcester from the Eighth to the Twelfth Century’, in Anti- 
quaries’ Journal (1937), xvii. 371-91. 

5 It may be noted that in 858 Bishop Swithhun of Winchester granted Farnham 
to King Aithelbald of Wessex ‘cum consensu et licentia ejusdem aecclesiae congrega- 
tionis, hoc est presbiteris diaconibus et omni clero consentientibus ’ ; Birch, C.S. i. 495. 

6 Dict. Christian Biog. iii. 592. 

7 Professor M. Deanesly has recently argued for the substantial authenticity of 
Ethelbert’s grant (preserved in Textus Roffensis, ed. T. Hearne, 1720, pp. 62-3) in her 
article on ‘ Early English and Gallic Minsters’, in Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., Fourth 
Series, xxiii. (1941), 66-9, and again in an article on ‘Canterbury and Paris in the 
Reign of Ethelbert’, in History (1941), xxvi. 97-104. 

8 Textus Roffensis, p. 152; cf. ibid. pp. 188, 194. On the exact etymological 
significance of the word predst in the Anglo-Saxon period, see Bosworth and Toller, 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (1892), p. 778, and the long note by Toller in his Supplement 
(p. 681) to this Dictionary published in 1921. While normally connoting a priest in 
contradistinction to a bishop and other ranks of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the word 
preést was also on occasion used in a more general sense for a member of the ecclesias- 
tical profession. It never appears to have been used as equivalent for monk. 
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of no small interest when read in conjunction with the rest of the. 
evidence. It is most improbable that the name of Prestfelde 
would ever have been used to designate land adjacent to a 
monastic precinct. , 

There is thus good reason for believing that the cathedral 
church of Rochester was staffed at its origin by secular clergy. 
It is not easy, however, to draw an accurate picture of the lives 
of these secular priests in the seventh century, for extraordinarily 
little evidence is available for England during this period. The 
principle of a presbyteral college surrounding a bishop is as old 
as the days of St. Ignatius and St. Cyprian,’ but it was not until 
the time of St. Augustine of Hippo at the end of the fourth 
century that the clergy serving an episcopal church received a 
detailed Rule for communal living. The Disciplina Monasterit, 
which St. Augustine drew up in the first instance for his monastic 
community at Tagaste in 388 and later applied to his cathedral 
clergy at Hippo after his elevation to the episcopal see in 391, 
was based on the traditional interpretation of the ‘ apostolic life ’ 
—the vita apostolica—and demanded no less than a complete 
surrender of private property.? It so happened, however, that 
the Rule of St. Augustine became known to later centuries only 
in the form of the Commentary on the Disciplina Monasterii 
which St. Augustine addressed to his clergy at Hippo some time 
after he had presented them with the basic document. That is 
to say, the Commentary, a Regula Secunda, was regarded by 
subsequent centuries as the Regula Prima. Thus when Councils 
of the Church in Western Europe, especially II Toledo 531, 
II Tours 567, VI Toledo 633, sought to establish the vita apostolica 
as the norm for cathedral and collegiate clergy,* the Augustinian 
influence was experienced in the form of the Commentary, the 
rule for a mixed community of cathedral clergy, rather than in 
that of the Disciplina, which was addressed to a more exclusively 
monastic body. In this way the ownership of private property 
and a measure of personal freedom become compatible with 
adherence to the vita apostolica and the traditions of communal 
life. Gradually, cathedral establishments all over Europe came 
to adopt some form of communal organization in which the 


1 See the article of Dom. H. Leclercq on ‘ Chapitre des Cathédrales ’, in Dictionnaire 
@’ Archéologie Chretienne et de Liturgie (1913), iii, pt. i, col. 495-507. 

2 Caput 5 of the Disciplina is as follows: ‘ Nemo sibi aliquid suum vindicet pro- 
prium, sive in vestimento, sive in quacumque re; apostolicam enim vitam optamus 
vivere’. See the full text furnished by Pére Mandonnet in Saint Dominique (1938), 
ii. 129. 

* On the origin and subsequent history of the Rule of St. Augustine, see the mas- 
terly pages of Pére Mandonnet, op. cit. ii. 107-62. 

*See Hefele-Leclercq, Histoire des Conciles (1908-9), ii, pt. 2, pp. 1080-84, iii, 
pt. 1, pp. 184-92, 266-76 and the article on ‘ Chanoines’, by Dom. Leclercq, in Dic- 
tionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie (1913), iii, pt. 1, col. 223-43. 
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Augustinian influence was felt to a greater or a lesser degree. By 
the end of the sixth century this process was fairly complete.! 

It is only when we leave early seventh-century Italy and 
Merovingian Gaul for Anglo-Saxon England that evidence on the 
lives of secular clergy in cathedral churches becomes so scarce. 
Bede, it is true, tells us that St. Augustine and his companions 
attempted an experiment in the vita apostolica at Canterbury,” 
and the instructions of Pope Gregory to St. Augustine * were 
doubtless intended to be read in the,same sense, yet the decrees 
of councils held under Theodore of Tarsus towards the end of the 
century are wholly silent on the lives of cathedral clergy and few, 
if any, of the surviving charters have any bearing on the subject. 
It is, however, certain that in England, as a result of the diffusion 
of the modified conception of the vita apostolica in the West in 
the fifth and sixth centuries, the life of secular clerks dwelling in 
community and serving a cathedral church differed very materially 
from the life of monks spent within the four walls of a monastery. 
In spite of certain obvious similarities between the two types of 
foundation—the communal life, the recitation of the canonical 
hours, the attendance at Mass of the laity—the fact remains that 
monastic life in Kent was based on the Rule of St. Benedict and 
the practice of the basilical monasteries of Rome,* while the lives 
of communities of secular clerks, though corporate in spirit and 
organization, involved neither the surrender of private property 
nor the solemn vow of obedience. At Rochester, then, which fell 
into the latter category, we may perhaps envisage the life of the 
cathedral staff in the first century or so of its existence as one of 
quasi-regular observance ; less strict than the Disciplina Monas- 
terit of St. Augustine, yet stricter by far than the normal lives of 
the secular clergy. The clerks of St. Andrew, in short, led a life 
centred in the Mass, the Divine Office, and the common duties of 
the episcopal household. While retaining their freedom and 
right of individual ownership and perhaps ministering to the laity 
of the neighbourhood, they at the same time constituted a body 
corporate and an episcopal council. 

Bede affords us sufficient proof of the unbroken history of the 
church of Rochester after the translation of Justus to Canterbury 
in 624 by a cursory mention of the line of bishops.6 In 676 

1 At the end of the sixth century, writes Dom. Leclercq, ‘ L’évéque et son entourage 
immédiat vivent en commun ou plutét vivent dans des rapports qui les distinguent du 
reste des clercs et créent entre eux des intéréts, des ressources, et des occupations 
identiques ’. Article on ‘ Chapitre des Cathédrales ’, op. cit. col. 505. 

2° At ubi datam sibi mansionem intrauerant, coeperunt apostolicam primitiuae 
ecclesiae uitam imitari’; H.HZ.i. 26; ed. C. Plummer, i. 46. 

3 Bede, H.H. i. 27; ed. C. Plummer, i. 48-9. 
*Dom. David Knowles, The Monastic Order in England 943-1216 (1940), p 21. 


5 On all this, see the fully documented article of Dom. H. Leclercq on ‘ Chanoines ’, 
op. cit. col. 235-8. ® H.E. ii. 8; iii. 14; ed. C. Plummer, i. 95, 154. 
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calamity overtook the church. Ethelred and his Mercian hordes 
ravaged the Kentish countryside, inflicting terrible blows upon 
its churches and ministers. Putta, who was then bishop of 
Rochester, fled to Sexwulf, bishop of the Mercians, leaving his 
church ‘ despoiled of all its goods’.1 We know, however, that 
the actual fabric of the church survived the shock,? and that the 
indomitable Archbishop Theodore quickly appointed a successor 
to Putta.* Some time c. 700 Wihtred, king of Kent, granted 
the churches and minsters of Kent freedom from all secular 
burdens and services and specified the church of Rochester by 
name.‘ It therefore seems extremely likely that the secular 
clerks, though perhaps diminished in numbers, remained at 
Rochester during and after the savagery inflicted upon them by 
Ethelred. There can be no good reason to doubt the continued 
existence of the cathedral community. 

In the second quarter of the eighth century there begin the 
series of royal charters to the bishop and church of Rochester. 
The period was an important one of transition for the church 
both in England and on the continent. The spiritual decline 
that had marked the first part of the century and which is lamented, 
for example, in the famous letter of Bede to Egbert > and in the 
correspondence of Boniface,* gave birth in its turn to a movement 
of reform which sought to give greater rigidity to the lives of 
both monks and secular clerks. On the continent the most 
striking symptom of this new and vigorous reforming spirit was 
the Rule of Chrodegang, bishop of Metz (742-66), which, while 
stopping short of the abolition of the private ownership of prop- 
erty, regulated the common life of the secular clergy in church, 
dormitory, and refectory in meticulous detail.? This Rule, as 
amplified by the numerous capitula and councils of Charlemagne, 
inspired the decrees of the councils of Aix in 816 and 817 which 
codified the reforming legislation of the previous half century 
and had a widespread influence. The Liber de Institutione 


Canonicorum, approved by the council of 816, did nothing less 
1°... ecclesiam uidelicet suam rebus ablatis omnibus depopulatam ’ ; ibid. iv. 12 ; 
ed. C. Plummer, i. 228. 

2 See Canon G. M. Livett, ‘ The Saxon Cathedral Church at Rochester ’, in Archaeo- 
logia Cantiana (1889), xviii. 261-78. 

3 Bede, H.E. iv. 12; ed. C. Plummer, i. 228. 

4 The full text of this celebrated privilege of Wihtred, which was granted some time 
between 696 and 716, is given by Haddan and Stubbs in Councils and Eccles. Docts. 
(1871), iii. 238-42. 

5 Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit. iii. 314-25. The letter was written in 734. 

® Note especially the letter of Boniface and five German bishops to Ethelbald, 
king of Mercia, written some time between 744 and 747, ibid. iii. 350-56. 

* The text is printed in Migne, PZ lxxxix. See the analysis of the Rule by Dom. 
Leclereq (in the article on ‘ Chanoines ’, op. cit. col. 240-2) who stresses the debt of 
Chrodegang to the Rule of St. Benedict. 

® Dom. Leclercq, ibid.; cf. Pére Mandonnet, op. cit. ii. 157. 
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than embody a complete way of life for secular clergy serving a 
large church. 

More than one copy of an enlarged Rule of Chrodegang found 
its way into England,! but we are told by William of Malmesbury 
in the twelfth century that, despite the influence of this Rule at 
Exeter and Wells on the eve of the Conquest, its prescriptions 
were emphatically contra morem Anglorum.? If full allowance be 
made for the natural antipathy of a Benedictine monk to the 
canonical way of life, it seems, nevertheless, to be true that the 
members of English secular cathedrals were generally content to 
follow a less rigid way of life. The influence of the canonical 
movement of the continent on English ecclesiastical institu- 
tions cannot, however, be seriously called into question.* Thus 
the council of Cloveshoh in 746 called both clerks and monks to 
a more regular observance,‘ while the legatine council of 786 
issued explicit instructions that monks should live monastically 
and canons canonically.5 Though it is true that the repeated 
invasions of the Northmen and Danes during the years 790-870 
did much to mar this movement of reform, it seems reasonable to 
assume that from about the end of the eighth century onwards 
the cathedral clergy at Rochester consisted of a body of canons 
(canonici) who lived the vita canonica according to the sacri 
canones. 

The Rochester charters of pre-Conquest times, which are 
nearly all royal grants of land, span the years 734-1012:° that 
is to say, they cover a period of nearly three hundred years. 
Clearly, developments of great importance must have taken place 


1 See M. Bateson, ‘ Rules for Monks and Secular Canons after the Revival under 
King Edgar’ ; ante (1894), ix. 699-700. A text of the Enlarged Rule of Chrodegang 
has been edited by A. S. Napier for the Early English Text Soc., 1916. 

* De Gestis Pontificum, ed. N. E. 8. A. Hamilton (R.S. 1870), p. 201. 

3 Stubbs took the view that ‘ the Rule of Chrodegang, though never introduced in 
detail into England, served as a model on which colleges of clerks or canons were in- 
corporated’; Epistolae Cantuarienses (R.S. 1865), p. xvii. 

* Haddan and Stubbs, op. cit. iii. 364. 

5 * Ut episcopi diligenti cura provideant quo omnes canonici sui canonice vivant, et 
monachi seu monachae regulariter conversentur, tam in cibis quam in vestibus, ut 
discretio sit inter canonicum et monachum vel secularem.’ Ibid. iii. 450. The Rev. 
W. Hunt has shown (History of the English Church, 597-1066, p. 239) that this is the 
first specific mention of canons in English history. The term was not in general use 
in this country until the end of the tenth century. 

® The Rochester charters are taken, almost without exception, from the Textus 
Roffensis which, extracted by Henry Wharton for his Anglia Sacra in 1691, was 
first edited in its entirety by Thomas Hearne in 1720. Within our own time it has 
been submitted to an exhaustive examination by Dr. F. Liebermann, who drew freely 
upon it for his works on Anglo-Saxon laws and assigned the compilation of the second 
part—the cartulary—to the years c. 1140-50. The Tezxtus represents a careful collec- 
tion of the material in the Rochester archives. There is no reason to suppose that it 
was drawn up for any polemical purpose, nor do the twenty-seven or so Anglo-Saxon 
charters appear to contain any suspicious anachronisms. A definitive edition of the 
Rochester charters has, however, yet to be published. 
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in the Rochester community during this long age. What indica- 
tions, if any, do the charters give of the life of the community ? 
The question may best be answered by considering the grantee 
and the terms of the grant. The first two recorded grants of 
landed property, those of the Mercian and Kentish Kings Ethel- 
bald and Eadbert in the years 734 and 738, were made to ‘ the 
bishop and church of Rochester ’,! and a number of subsequent 
grants were made simply to (a) St. Andrew and (or) the bishop, 
or (b) the church, of Rochester.2 All this property, it may be 
safely assumed, went to form what was later called the mensa 
episcopi—the bishop’s portion—for we know that ‘ dés l’origine 
ce qui n’était pas réservé & la communauté fut a la disposition 
du prélat ’.2 Sometime between 759 and 765, however, Sigeread, 
one of the Kentish kings, granted property in Rochester to Bishop 
Eardwulf ‘ad augmentum monasterii tui’. Some twenty years 
later another Kentish king by the name of Ethelbert made a grant 
of land within the city walls of Rochester to Bishop Diora, adding 
that ‘ hoc in augmentum monasterii tibi concessi Sancti Andreae ’.® 
In 789, Offa, king of Mercia, by this time ruler of all England 
south of the Humber, granted two properties in Kent to Waer- 
mund, bishop of Rochester. The first of these grants conveyed 
land at Rochester to the bishop ‘ad augmentum monasterii tui ’,* 
and the second land at Bromley, ‘ ecclesiae usui mancipandam 
quam tu jure gubernas’.? Now there can be no mistaking the 
nature of these conditional grants. The bishop became in effect 
the steward for his chapter and canons, who enjoyed the use of 
the property. Only one step further was needed to give the 
community full proprietary rights. 

Monsignor Lesne has taught us to look to the ninth century 
as the time when a mensa capituli was first carved out of the 
mensa episcopt in a number of cathedral establishments.’ It is 
thus perhaps no coincidence that our first piece of extant evidence 
as to the separate endowment of the Rochester community 
belongs to this century. In a charter c. 855, which deserves 
quotation in full, the Rochester community was made the residual 
legatee of the messuage and its appurtenances in the cathedral 
city which King Ethelwulf of Kent had granted to his minister 
Dunn in the year 855. The grant in reversion runs as follows : 


1 Textus Roffensis, pp. 64, 67. 

2 Ibid. pp. 70, 73, 77, 80, 82-4, 88, 95-6, 100. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
observe that the term ‘ minster’ (monasterium) was commonly used for both houses 
of monks and houses of clerks at this period. 

3 E. Lesne, L’Origine des Menses (1910), p. 5. 

4 Textus Roffensis, p. 69. 

5 Ibid. p. 85. 6 Tbid. p. 90. 

? Ibid. p. 88, 8 L’Origine des Menses, passim. 
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‘Dunn has given this title-deed and the estate described therein 
to his wife, with God’s goodwill, in that she may hold it and enjoy 
it during her lifetime, and at her death grant it to the community 
(dam hirode) in the name of the holy apostle St. Andrew, with the 
consent of God and His Saints, for both of us and all our ancestors, 
unless with the consent*of the community it be obtained at a fair 
rent, as can be arranged, without any fraud or deceit ; and the com- 
munity shall acquire it by their divine services at the end of twelve 
months ; and the title-deed shall always remain along with the will 
in the possession of the community.’ 1 


One other pre-Conquest charter bears witness to the separate 
endowment of the Rochester community. Some time between 
964 and 995 one Byrhtric and his wife bestowed ample benefac- 
tions upon several religious communities in Kent. To those who 
served the cathedral church of Rochester (servitoribus ecclesiae 
Sanctae Andreae) they granted food-farms of two days each 
from four Kentish estates so that their obit days might be 
suitably celebrated.2) As Domesday Book was compiled after the 
Rochester chapter had become monastic and gives no hint of the 
pre-Conquest arrangements, it is not possible to measure the 
extent of the community’s endowment. The bishopric was never 
wealthy—in the post-Conquest period it was the poorest in 
England—and it is likely that the capitular revenues in Saxon 
times always remained small. The very fact that nearly all the 
grants in favour of the bishop have survived, thanks to the 
care of the twelfth-century compiler of the Textus Roffensis, and 
that only two grants in favour of the community are extant, 
is in itself an argument against the substantial endowment of the 
latter. 

The second half of the tenth century saw a great efflorescence 
of monasticism in England, mainly owing to the labours of the 
three great prelates, Dunstan, Ethelwold, and Oswald,* but there 
is no evidence at all that monks were introduced at Rochester. 
As the period is comparatively rich in historical record, we should 
almost certainly hear of the establishment of a monastic com- 
munity in a cathedral church like Rochester. It can therefore 
be stated with every confidence that secular canons continued to 
inhabit the cathedral precinct. The second wave of Danish 
invasions wrought havoc in Rochester 4 as elsewhere, and in the 
last century or so of Anglo-Saxon history the cathedral com- 
munity is lost in impenetrable darkness. One can barely discern 


1The Anglo-Saxon text, with translation and full commentary, is given by A. J. 
Robertson in Anglo-Saxon Charters (1939), pp. 14-17, 276-7. 

2 Textus Roffensis, pp. 112-15. 

’ The monastic revival under Dunstan and King Edgar is admirably described by 
Dom. David Knowles in The Monastic Order in England, 943-1216, pp. 31-56. 
* Two Saxon Chronicles, ed. C. Plummer and J. Earle (1892), i. 125, 131-33. 
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the succession of the bishops. The Conquest and its aftermath 
found the community at its lowest ebb, for Lanfranc discovered 
that there were about four canons at Rochester, living a wretched 
life of poverty and privation under Siweard their bishop.’ It 
was in truth the dark hour that precedes the dawn, for in a very 
short time the cathedral community of St. Andrew, changed 
almost beyond recognition by Lanfranc and Gundulf, was to 
enter upon a new and vigorous life.? 


R. A. L. Smrra. 


1The three almost contemporary accounts afford some slight discrepancies. 
Eadmer, the precentor of Christ Church, Canterbury, writing soon after 1109, says 
that Lanfranc discovered at Rochester, ‘non multo plures quam quatuor canonicos, 
et ipsos aerumnosam vitam agentes, sub Siwordo episcopo’ (Historia Novorum, ed. 
M. Rule, R.S. 1884, p. 15), while William of Malmesbury, writing c. 1125, says that 
‘Vix enim quatuor canonici erant, qui victu exili, et ipso ad horam vel prece vel 
pretio comparato, et indumento plebeio vitam tolerarent’ (De Gestis Pontificum, 
p- 136). The monk or chaplain of Rochester, who wrote Gundolf’s biography some 
time after 1107, has an allusion to the ‘ quinque tantum clerici(s), qui ibi inventi sunt ’, 
Migne, PZ clix. col. 820. 

2 I wish to thank Professor F. M. Stenton for reading and criticizing this article 
in typescript. , 

[This article was actually in the Printer’s hands at the time of the author’s 
lamented death. The Editors desire to thank Mrs. R. A. L. Smith for her help in 
reading the proof.] 





The Confirmation of the Charters, 1297 


Itt 
De Tallagio non Concedendo} 


HE fact that the so-called Confirmation of the Charters 

of 1297 was officially an addicio to Magna Carta, with its 
corollary that the opposition asked for more than the usual 1225 
form of Magna Carta, puts a new aspect upon the chroniclers’ 
accounts of 1297 and therefore upon the problem of De Tallagio 
non Concedendo, for which the chroniclers are the chief authority. 
But before seeing how much nearer it gets us to a solution of that 
problem, we must first have a reliable text of De Tallagio non 
Concedendo and then, with its aid, clear the ground of certain 
irrelevancies that would otherwise obscure the discussion. 


I. THe Text or De Tallagio non Concedendo 


The need of a reliable text of De Tallagio is the greater because 
of the existence of a text so different from those hitherto known 
as to amount to a different version.” 

The sources for De Tallagio known to me are the following : 


1. Published chronicles : 


Walter of Hemingburgh.® 
Trivet’s Annales.* 
The so-called Rishanger’s Chronica.5 


1 In two recent articles in this Review (ante, lviii. 147-71 and 273-300) Mr. J. G. 
Edwards has dealt with the problem of De Tallagio non Concedendo. As he refers to 
my views on the subject, I take the opportunity to summarize them in the concluding 
part of my article. I think it will be obvious that, unknown to each other, Mr. 
Edwards and I have been exploring the same ground. But if our views, where De 
Tallagio is concerned, are not identical, I am none the less indebted to Mr. Edwards, 
as every worker in this field must be, for the many points he has cleared up and in 
particular for his study of the Monstraunces. 

* In a dealer’s hands when discovered. Now Bodleian Library, MS. Lat. misc. 
d. 64. I have to thank the authorities of the Bodleian Library for purchasing it, and 
Professor F, M. Powicke for his interest in the matter. The De Tallagio text is on 
fos. 59v-60. It is printed in Note B below. 

3 Ed. H. C. Hamilton (Eng. Hist. Soc.) 2 vols. 1848-9. 

4 Ed. T. Hog (Eng. Hist. Soc.) 1845. 

5 Willelmi Rishanger Chronica et Annales (ed. H. T. Riley, Rolls Series, 1865), 
pp. 1-230. 
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Knighton.1 
Eulogium Historiarum.? 
Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana, ed. Riley.* 


2. Unpublished chronicles : 


The various manuscripts of the ‘ Historia Aurea’ of John, 
vicar of Tynemouth. 

British Museum, Royal 13 E. ix (ff. 177 sqq.). 

Bodleian Library, MS. Bodley 462. 

Brit. Mus. Harl. 655 and its fellow, Univ. Coll. Oxford 
MS. 177. 


3. Manuscript collections of statutes : 


Cambr. Univ. Libr. MS. Gg. 5. 7. 

Bodleian Libr. MS. Rawl. C. 294 (an abridged text). 

C.C.C. Cambr. MS. 377 (the text printed in Stats. of the 
Realm, i. 125). 

Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Appendix xxv. 

Bodleian Libr. MS. Rawl. .C. 612 B. 

Bodleian Libr. MS. Lat. misc. d. 64 (containing the 
different text referred to above). 


The list is no doubt incomplete. But further search on the 
chronicle side would probably add only (for our present purpose) 
unprofitable derivatives. On the other side, among the collec- 
tions of statutes, while there is room for a complete survey of 
this class of manuscript, I have gone far enough to take a fair 
sample,5 and, for reasons which will appear, it is questionable 
whether, for our purpose, it is necessary to go farther. 

The list is, in fact, already unwieldy and, as anyone familiar 
with fourteenth-century chronicles will see at once, unnecessarily 
so. Walsingham’s Historia Anglicana (ed. Riley) derives, in 
this matter, from Walsingham’s ‘ Chronica Maiora’, MS. Royal 
13. E. ix.6 MS. Royal 13 E. ix and Bodl. Libr. MS. Bodley 462, 
another manuscript of the St. Alban’s chronicle,’ for our purpose 
of establishing the text of De Tallagio non Concedendo cannot 
safely be distinguished from the so-called Rishanger’s Chronica 
and must be used along with it.* Similarly, MS. Harl. 655 and 

1 Ed. J. R. Lumby (Rolls Series), 2 vols. 1889-95. 
? Ed. F. S. Haydon (Rolls Series), 3 vols. 1858-63. 

°H. T. Riley (Rolls Series), 2 vols. 1863-4. 

‘Though I have not yet been able to examine it, it is likely, for instance, that 
Bodleian Library, MS. Bodley 463, as well as 462, contains De Tallagio non Concedendo. 

> Result: six texts of De Tallagio out of about a hundred collections of statutes 
examined. 

6 V. H. Galbraith, The St. Albans Chronicle, 1406-1420 (Oxford, 1937), p. xi. 
7 Ibid. p. x. 
8 Ibid. pp. xxxiii n. 2, lii and Ixxiv. 
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its fellow, Univ. Coll. Oxford MS. 177 (both manuscripts of a 
third version, i.e. Polychronicon plus Historia Aurea, of the 
Polychronicon)+ derive in this matter from Historia Aurea. 
Historia Aurea in turn derives its text of De Tallagio non Con- 
cedendo from Trivet.? Likewise, though it abridges Trivet’s 
text, Hulogium Historiarum derives from Trivet. Knighton 
derives from Walter of Hemingburgh. We are left with Heming- 
burgh, Trivet, and the St. Alban’s text (Rishanger—Royal 13 
E. ix.—Bodl. Bodley 462) as chronicle-sources and with six 
statute-collection sources, including the egregious Bodleian, 
Lat. misc. d. 64 text. Even this list could be still further re- 
duced. ‘Trivet’s Annales sex regum and the St. Alban’s group 
(Rishanger—Royal 13 E. ix.—Bodl. Bodley 462) are not inde- 
pendent, and for purposes of the De Tallagio text can only be 
regarded as one source, Trivet-St. Albans. Even between 
Trivet-St. Albans and Walter of Hemingburgh there is un- 
doubtedly a relationship,‘ though it awaits complete clarification. 
But it is not desirable to reduce further. A collation of Heming- 
burgh, Trivet, and the St. Alban’s group (Rishanger—Royal 
13 E. ix.—Bodl. Bodley 462) will give the chronicle-text of De 
Tallagio, or at any rate the best available chronicle-text. For 
the statute-collection tradition of the text, we shall collate all 
six known manuscripts. It will then be possible, and perhaps 
profitable, to compare the two traditions: the chroniclers’ text, 
the collections of statutes’ text. 

The Hemingburgh text used for the collations has been 
prepared afresh from the manuscripts. The Historia Aurea text 
has been established from the manuscripts, including the Third 
Polychronicon version, and, though it does not itself appear, 
it has, along with the Hulogium Historiarum text (abridged as 
this is), and a fresh collation of MSS. Arundel 46 and 220 of Trivet, 
served to give us an improved Trivet text.5 The result is to 
bring out even more clearly the original identity of the Trivet 
and St. Albans (Rishanger—Royal 13 E. ix—Bodl. Bodley 462) 
texts. 

For restoring the original statute-collections’ text, MS. Rawl. 
C. 294 is so abridged as to be of little use. Collation of Cambr. 
Univ. Libr. MS. Gg. 5. 7, C.C.C. Cambr. MS. 377, and Bodl. 
1 Elucidated by V. H. Galbraith, ante, xliii (1928), pp. 203 sqq. 

? Trivet is named as the source in marginalia in the manuscripts. 
5 Beyond this, it is not necessary, for our purpose, to go, though, of course, Professor 


Galbraith carries the matter further (St. Albans Chronicle, 1406-1420, pp. xxxiii- 
xxxvi). Cf. Tait, ante, lii. p. 509. 

‘The present writer in Abstracts of Dissertations approved for the Ph.D., M.Sc. 
and M.Litt. Degrees in the University of Cambridge for the Academical year 1929-30 
(published in 1931), p. 78, and Mr. J. G. Edwards, ante, lviii (1943), pp. 276-86. 

° There is still room after Hall’s and Hog’s editions, Oxford 1719 and London 
1845 respectively, for a modern edition of Trivet’s Annales sex Regum. 
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Libr. MS. Rawl. C. 612 B shows derivation from a common un- 
identified source, which we may call St?. Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton 
App. xxv stands apart from the St* group with features of its 
own, but it and St* undoubtedly derive from a common source 
in a lost manuscript which we will call Stv. We collate the St» 
text with the Hemingburgh, Trivet and St. Albans (Rishanger— 
Royal 13 E. ix—Bodl. Bodley 462) texts, adding from Note B 
infra such features of the egregious Bodleian, MS. Lat. misc. d. 
64 version as are needed to show its relationship to the normal 
texts. 

The result is to confirm Walter of Hemingburgh’s text as 
the best text yet available of De Tallagio non Concedendo.! The 
existing printed text of Hemingburgh as reproduced in Stubbs’s 
Select Charters, 9th ed., pp. 493-4, has been improved upon at 
three points, but the changes are unimportant and do not affect 
the sense.2, Readings which are very probable but cannot yet 
be accepted with absolute certainty as the original text are marked 
by an asterisk. There are four of these. The statute-collection 
tradition of the text is more corrupt than the chronicle-tradition, 
but they are one and the same tradition. The ‘ Myers’ version 
turns out to be an interpolation of an already corrupt text of the 
normal version. 

Variant readings are indicated as follows : H (—Hemingburgh), 
T (=Trivet), A (—St. Albans, i.e. Rishanger—Royal 13 E. ix— 
Bodl. Bodley 462), StY (=the common source, now lost, of the 
statute-collection texts in MSS. Cotton App. xxv; C.U.L. Gg. 
5. 7; C.C.C.C. 377; and Rawl. C. 612B), Myers (=the Bodl. 
Lat. mise. d. 64 version, previously Myers & Co., 102 New Bond 
Street, Catal. no. 270, item 173). I have retained the con- 
venient, and now conventional, division of the text into six articles, 
each numbered (neither these divisions nor, of course, the numbers, 
are found in the manuscripts), as well as, for the most part, the 
modernized, but familiar, punctuation and orthography of Stubbs’s 
Select Charters, 9th edn. pp. 493-4. 


I. Nullum tallagium vel auxilium per nos vel haeredes nostros 
de cetero * in regno nostro imponatur ‘seu levetur‘ sine voluntate 
et assensu communi * archiepiscoporum, episcoporum * et aliorum 


1 It does not answer the question whether Hemingburgh is the source of the other 
texts or whether Hemingburgh and they had a common source. 

2In clause iv melius et plenius for plenius et melius ; the omission of the second 
per in the phrase per nos vel per antecessores ; and, in clause vi, servabunt not observa- 
bunt. 

3 de cetero om. St” (given by Myers). 

‘levatur minus recte H ; seu levetur—Trivet’s editor, Hog, prints these words with 
some doubt. There can, however, be no doubt, from ‘ Historia Aurea’ and other derivatives 
that they belong to the original text of Trivet. 

* communi om. Myers ; tocius for communi St’. 

° Abbatum add. A. 
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praelatorum,! comitum, baronum, militum, burgensium et aliorum 
liberorum hominum in ? regno nostro.® 


II. Nullus minister noster vel haeredum nostrorum‘ capiat 
blada, lanas,® coria, aut aliqua alia bona cujuscunque, sine voluntate 
et assensu illius cujus fuerint hujusmodi ® bona. 


III. Nihil capiatur de cetero, nomine vel occasione malae toltae,”* 
de sacco lanae. 


IV. Volumus etiam® et concedimus pro nobis et haeredibus 
nostris, quod omnes clerici et laici de regno nostro habeant omnes 
leges,® libertates et liberas 1° consuetudines suas 1* ita libere et integre 
sicut eas aliquo tempore melius et plenius habere consueverunt.!? 
Et si contra illas vel quemcunque articulum?* in praesenti carta 
contentum !4 statuta fuerint edita per nos vel antecessores nostros, 
vel consuetudines introductae, volumus et concedimus quod hujus- 
modi consuetudines et 15 statuta vacua et nulla sint 1* in perpetuum. 


V. Remisimus 2? etiam Humfrido de Bown, comiti Hereford’ et 
Essex’, constabulario Angliae 1* Rogero Bigot comiti Norfolk’, mar- 
escallo Angliae, et aliis comitibus, baronibus, militibus, armigeris,!® 
Johanni de Ferrariis 2° ac omnibus aliis de eorum societate, confoeder- 
atione et concordia existentibus, necnon #4 omnibus viginti libratas 
terrae 22 tenentibus in regno nostro, sive de nobis in capite sive de 
alio quocunque,”* qui 24 ad transfretandum nobiscum in Flandriam * 
certo die notato 2° vocati fuerunt et non venerunt, rancorem nostrum 27 
et malam voluntatem quam excausis praedictis 2° erga eos?® habuimus; 
et °° etiam * transgressiones si quas nobis vel nostris fecerint usque 
ad praesentis ** cartae confectionem. 


let aliorum praelatorur om. St¥ (given by Myers). 

2 de for in St and Myers. 3in regno nostro om. T'A. 

‘in regno nostro add. T'A. 5 Janas om. St¥ (given by Myers). 

® hujusmodi om. St¥ (given by Myers); hujusmodi bona om. T'A. 

7 male toute* H; vectigalis for vel occasione malae toltae 7A; maletoute or 
maletote or blank, St” (male tolte Myers). 

8 etiam om. St¥ and Myers. ® et add. St. 

10 omnes for liberas A. 11 suas om. T'A (H uncertain). 

12 tempore consueverunt melius pleniusque habere 7'A. 

13 quocunque articulo St¥ and Myers. 14 content’ St. 

15 consuetudines et om. T'A. 16 vacua sint et nulla 7'A. 

17 The article Remisimus . . .:confectionem wholly omitted, Myers. 18 et add. St”. 

19 et add. St”. 20 Fferrers St”. 

21 et add. St. 22 terrarum 7'A. 

23 sive de nobis sive de alio quocunque in capite 7'A. 

*4 qui om. St”. 25 Flandr’ St. 

26 Trivet’s original reading was notato, like H and A, and not nominato as given 
by Hog’s edition of Trivet (p. 367); instead of notato . . . venerunt St¥ reads vocatis, 
agreeing with tenentibus and the suppression of the relative at note ®4 above (though this 
looks like interpolation of the sentence after omission of et non venerunt by homoeography 
(fuerunt and venerunt) at an earlier stage of transmission). 

*7 nostrum om. St’. 28 supradictis St. 

*® vos for eos St. 30 ac for et St. 

51 etiam om. T'A. (Trivet emended to et transgressiones). 

32 Trivet emended to presentis like H and A. 
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VI. Et ad majorem hujus rei securitatem ! volumus et concedimus 
pro nobis et haeredibus nostris,? quod omnes archiepiscopi et ? episcopi 
Angliae,* in perpetuum in suis cathedralibus ecclesiis habita® prae- 
senti ® carta et 7 leeta, excommunicent publice ® et in singulis paroch- 
ialibus ecclesiis suarum diocesium excommunicare seu excommuni- 
catos denunciare faciant,® bis in anno, omnes ® qui contra tenorem 
praesentis cartae, vim et effectum in quocunqie articulo ™ scienter 
fecerint, aut fieri procuraverint, quoquo modo.!? In 1% cujus rei testi- 
monium praesenti cartae sigillum nostrum est appensum, una cum 
sigillis archiepiscoporum, episcoporum, comitum, baronum et aliorum 
qui sponte juraverunt quod tenorem praesentis cartae, quatenus 14 
in eis est, in omnibus 1 et singulis articulis servabunt, et ad ejus 16 
observationem consilium suum et?” auxilium fidele praestabunt in 
perpetuum.18* 


II. InreRPRETATIONS OF De Tallagio non Concedendo 


(1) Bémont’s theory. Put forward by Charles Bémont in 
1892 in Chartes des libertés anglaises, pp. xliii and 87, on thestrength 
of a passage in Bartholomew Cotton’s chronicle,’ it has found 
increasing acceptance. It is that De Tallagio is ‘ce qu’ils (the 
barons) demandérent ’, a ‘ pétition présentée au prince Edouard 
et au conseil royal dans le Parlement assemblé & Londres, le 
30 Septembre 1297’. The assumption is that though Cotton does 


not give the text of De Tallagio, ‘ il en résume la teneur ’ (p. xliii, 
n.1). Actually what Cotton gives is a summary of the three official 
documents of the 10 October settlement, the Confirmatio Cartarum 
and the two documents undertaking to obtain the king’s pardon.”° 
Cotton’s evidence does not sustain Bémont’s interpretation of it.”? 


1 majorem securitatem hujus rei A. 

2 Instead of pro nobis et haeredibus nostris St. reads, ete. (Myers here like HT'A 
and not like St’.) 

3 et om. St”. and Myers. 4 Angliae om. St’. (given by Myers). 

5 htz or some other corruption of habita St’. (Myers pure, hita, like the chroniclers). 

6 Trivet text emended. 7 et om. St”. (given by Myers). 

8 et pupplice for publice et St”. 

® faciant om. St’. (given by Myers); excommunicari faciant seu excommunicatos 
denunciari for excommunicare . . . faciant 7'A. 10 illos add. St’. and Myers. 

11 guoquo modo vel articulo for in quocunque articulo St. (Myers here like HTA 
and not like St¥.). 

12 Trivet text emended ; quovismodo A; quoquo modo om. St”. at this point, but 
interpolated elsewhere in the sentence (see n. 11 above). 

13 The attestation In . . . in perpetuum is not given by TA; abbreviated to In 
cuius etc., in Myers. 

14 quam for quatenus St’. 15 cais (—casibus or causis) add. St. 

16 ejus om. St”. 5 17 consilium suum et om. St”. 

18 in perpetuum om. St”. After praestabunt MS. Cotton App. xxv adds the sentence 
Et omnia ista scribantur in magna carta et carta de foresta; this in St*. becomes 
praestabunt etc. 19 Hist. Anglicana, ed. Luard (Rolls Ser.), pp. 337-8. 

20 Cf. supra, p. 181, n. 4. 

21 This point need not now be laboured ; cf. ante, viii (1943), pp. 274-5 and 275, n. 3. 
I therefore do not print the detailed proof given in the thesis to which Mr. Edwards 
refers. 
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(2) The Statutum de tallagio non concedendo. In the seven- 
teenth century, by royalists and parliamentarians alike, De 
Tallagio non Concedendo was regarded as a statute. In 1637, 
by allowing it in the Ship Money Case, royalist judges made it 
so. But anyone reading the Ship Money Case! will soon realize 
that all that the counsel and judges in the case really knew about 
' De Tallagio was that it had come down to them as a statute in 
the old law-books. Precise knowledge of it (beyond its text) 
they had not; they disputed its date; its resemblance to the 
official settlement of 1297 bewildered them as it bewilders us. 
Looking into the old law-books we find that De Tallagio is printed 
in Berthelet’s Secunda Pars Veterum Statutorum (London, 1532) 
fo. 39 and in Redman’s Magna Carta in F (é&c.) (London, 1529 
or 1539) f. 37°, in each case with the title ‘ Statutum de tallagio 
non concedendo’. Behind these there are collections in manu- 
script. But, as has been said, of the large number of manuscript 
collections of statutes still in existence, the vast majority do not 
contain De Tallagio, and after an examination of nearly a hundred 
of these manuscript collections I have not been able to raise the 
number of those known to contain it to more than six, the six 


listed on page 301 above. I list them again according to the date 
of the manuscript : 


Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Gg. 5, 7 early XVI 
Bodleian Libr. MS. Rawl. C. 294 (the abridged 

text) c. 1500 
C.C.C.Cambr. MS. 377 (the text printed in Stat. 

of the Realm, i. 125) XIV 
Bodleian Libr. MS. Lat. misc. d. 64 (the 

‘ Myers ’ text) XIV 

Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton Appendix XXV XIV 
Bodleian Libr. MS. Rawl. C. 612B early XIV 


Berthelet’s and Redman’s texts, while not derived from 4, 
both possess most of the otherwise peculiar features of A, and 
must have been derived from a manuscript very closely related 
to it. A also describes De Tallagio as ‘ Statutum de Tallagio 
non concedendo ’ (fo. xvj’). This view goes back through the 
fifteenth to the fourteenth century. B, C, and D entitle De 
Tallagio ‘Statutum de tallagio’ (fo. 208), ‘Statutum: de: 
tallag’ :’ (m. 7),? and ‘ Statutum de talliagiis ’ respectively. But 
with the earliest manuscripts ‘Statutum’ disappears. F has 
simply ‘ Nullum : tallagium’ (fo. 14); H# has ‘ Noua Addicio 
cartarum ’ (fo. 7). H and F do in fact give De Tallagio at the 

1 Cobbett’s State Trials, iii (1809), cols. 825-1316. 

2 It is by the kind permission of the Librarian of Corpus Christi College that I have 


been able to supply this title, which Stat. of the Realm, i. 125 does not print, as well 
as verify the text printed in that work. 
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beginning of their collections along with Magna Carta and the 
Forest Charter before the ordinary statutes. ‘Statutum’, in 
short, is a legend which does not reach even as far back as St¥. 
That E’s is the genuine tradition to which all Sty texts ! belong 
whatever their titles—that in the St¥ group De Tallagio became 
a statute in legal eyes only by the company it kept—is seen if 
we examine the texts that these manuscripts give. They all, 
as we have seen,? preserve, in differing degrees of corruption, the 
same text of De Tallagio. They all! except E itself end with 
‘ praestabunt etc.’. This would be surprising if ‘ etc.’ were meant 
only to replace the ‘in perpetuum ’ of the chroniclers’ text (to 
which the legal tradition otherwise conforms). But EH gives it 
in full—‘*. . . prestabunt. Et omnia ista scribantur in magna 
carta et carta de foresta. Explicit Noua Addicio.’ 

The title of D, outside the StY. group, is a difficulty. But 
D is palaeographically later fourteenth, not early fourteenth, 
century ;. an interpolated, and therefore, in any case, a suspect, 
text. Its ‘statutum’ may be part of a general tendentiousness 
or, alternatively, it may be due, here too, to the company kept. 
The less sinister interpretation seems the likelier one. The text 
of D tells neither way. It is a truncated text (‘ In cuius ete.’). 
Whether the attestation, if it had been given in full, would have 
ended as E’s does, it is impossible to say. 

* But the evidence of StY. is as clear as could be desired, and it 
does not stand alone. 

The other known sources for De Tallagio are the chronicles 
listed on pages 300-1 above. All these describe the concessions 
won from the king in 1297 as ‘ Articuli adjectiad Magnam Cartam’. 
So far, so good, of course. But under that description they all 
give De Tallagio non Concedendo.* For them, too, De Tallagio 
is an addicio, and they believe—wrongly, as we know, but no 
doubt quite honestly—that it is what the king actually granted 
in 1297. The early-fourteenth-century view of De Tallagio is 
not in doubt. 

(3) This brings us to our enquiry proper. To get behind the 
early-fourteenth-century view, to the truth, we naturally look 
first to the most circumstantial of the chroniclers, Walter of 
Hemingburgh—the more readily as it is from him too, as we 
have seen, that we get the best text of De Tallagio. Heming- 
burgh’s explanation of De Tallagio, however, is an impossible one. 
De Tallagio would incorporate the pardon for the rebels into 

1 Including Redman and Berthelet, and possibly even the abridgement B, which 
is normal as far as it goes. 2 Supra, pp. 302-3. 

5 That Hemingburgh gives the truth of the matter as well, the official text as well 


as De Tallagio, does not alter the fact that he takes the same view of De Tallagio 
as the rest, in some sort equating it with the other text that he gives. 
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Magna Carta itself. Now this may have been asked for, it may 
even have been entertained at a stage in the negotiations, but it 
certainly is not what was agreed upon on 10 October. The 
agreement on that occasion expressly provided that the pardon 
should be in the form of letters patent.1 This rules out the 
pardon-clause of De Tallagio and therefore the rest of De Tallagio 
from any official place in 1297 unless as something prior to 
10 October. Yet Hemingburgh’s explanation of De Tallagio 
would make it part, or at any rate a consequence, of 10 October, 
certainly not prior to it.2 What he says, moreover, does not fit 
the rest of his account of the 1297 settlement and I am inclined 
to regard the whole of what he says about De Tallagio as well 
as the De Tallagio text itself (i.e. the whole passage ‘ Missumque 
est idem .. .” (p. 152) to ‘. . . in perpetuum’ at the top of 
p. 154) as an interpolation. The rest is itself a complete, straight- 
forward, and, on the whole, accurate account of the settlement, 
the fullest account that we have of the London agreement of 
10 October : an account of the summoning and meeting of the 
parliament ; a three-point summary of the terms agreed upon 
on 10 October ; the actual text of the ‘ articuli adjecti’ (to the 
bottom of p. 151); then (‘ Ipse etiam Edwardus . . .’, p. 154) 
summaries of the two promises of 10 October to obtain pardon ; 
more information about 10 October ; the sending of these terms 
to the king; the king’s acceptance of them on 5 November 
(though the date is not given); the aid the king got in return 
for these concessions. The bulk of this is verifiably true. On 
the other hand, the passage ‘ Missumque est . . . consignaret ’ 
(p. 152) is quite uncorroborated ; it is out of place; and it is 
untrustworthy at any rate about the disposition of the seals in 
1297 (the great seal went with the king * and it was the king’s 
son who used a seal of absence ; the great seal was the one that 
was used at Ghent on 5 November). 

Interpolated or not, Hemingburgh on De Tallagio is not 
credible.5 The other chroniclers simply give De Tallagio as 

i*... les lettres du dit nostre pere patentes seeles de sun graunt seel.’ (Reg. 
Winch., ed. Graham, pp. 204 and 206). 

? Chronicon (ed. H. C. Hamilton, 1848-49), ii. pp. 147-55. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls (1292-1301), pp. 306 and 335. 

‘The reference, seemingly to De Tallagio, on p. 156 also falls to be discussed, 
though it is only the word ‘insertis’ that has to be considered—the rest would fit 
the official text equally well. It is suggestive that Trivet (Annales, ed. T. Hog, 1845, 
p. 370), who on constitutional matters is not independent of Hemingburgh, has 
‘confirmatione chartarum articulorumque adjectorum ’—which, however mistaken 
he may be elsewhere as to the nature of those articles, is in itself a correct enough 
description of the official 1297 settlement. 

° Mr. Edwards (ante, lviii (1943), pp. 284-86) takes the other possible view on how 
the redundancies in the existing Hemingburgh text arose (though, incidentally, not 


only Confirmatio Cartarum and some half-dozen lines of narrative before De Tallagio 
but also ‘Ipse etiam . . . illaesos et indemnes’ after it would have to be reckoned 
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if it were the official text. Thus all we have is a text and all we 
really know about it is what the early fourteenth century be- 
lieved it to be. As no manuscript of the text is earlier than the 
fourteenth century ! the question naturally arises whether there 
is any reason to associate it with 1297 at all, whether it is not a 
fourteenth-century creation. We certainly cannot exclude the 
possibility that certain details of the text that has come down to 
us—even in the purest form we have, which is Hemingburgh’s 
—may be fourteenth-century: that the original text of De 
Tallagio, if we could recover it, might be still nearer the official 
1297 settlement. But may it not be entirely fourteenth-century ? 

It is possible to state the issues more precisely. Thus in 
connection with a 1297 origin we can rule out the possibility of 
bad faith.2 The form granted by the king on 5 November and 
recorded in the royal records, the French articles and the separate 
French pardon, is the form that was agreed upon on 10 October, 
and understood by both parties: Archbishop Winchelsey’s 
register, and Bartholomew Cotton’s chronicle leave no doubt 
about that. We can even rule out the possibility of its being 
a draft, at least an official chancery one, of the 10 October settle- 
ment. To this extent the consideration advanced by Mr. 
Edwards ‘ is decisive: it is inconceivable that the royal chan- 
cery would have perpetrated such an anomaly—articles in the 
manner of Magna Carta rounded off with an attestation proper 
only in a private charter. The only possible place for De Tallagio 
in the negotiations of 1297 is as a baronial text : whether drawn 
up in advance of the Michaelmas parliament, or in the course of 
it, to serve as a basis for discussion, a statement of what the 
opposition asked for—in Bémont’s phrase, ‘ ce qu’ils (les barons) 
demandérent ’, though not, as he would have it, ‘ une pétition ’. 
This possibility we shall refer to as the ‘ programme theory ’. 
Similarly in connection with a fourteenth-century origin, we may, 
I think, safely rule out Blackstone’s suggestion that it may be 
‘a contemporary latin abstract ... intended (however im- 
perfectly executed) to express the self-same meaning (i.e. as the 
official 1297 settlement) in another language ’5> as not really 
tenable. We should in the first place have to accept De Tallagio 
as part of the intercalation). For the present purpose it is not necessary to commit 
oneself to either view: on either Hemingburgh is incredible as regards De Tallagio. 
To the one reason which I have given there come several from Mr. Edwards (ibid. 
pp. 282-84), above all the point that De Tallagio is not in proper royal form. 

1 This alone, of course, would suggest nothing : it is rare to find the original manu- 
script of a chronicle still in existence. 

2 Stubbs, Constitutional History, ii. (4th ed.), p. 149, 

3-This, incidentally, is an additional reason for nejooting Hemingburgh’s account 
of De Tallagio. Cf. supra, pp. 307-8. 


* Ante, lviii (1943), pp. 283-4, 298. 
5 The Great Charter (1759), pp. Ixv-lxviii. 
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as an abstract of the baronial gains of 1297-1301 as a whole and 
not merely of the 1297 settlement, the correspondence would 
not be perfect even then, and the differences not such as would 
arise from mere incompetence. Secondly, we already have in 
the chronicles brief attempts to render the sense of the 1297 
settlement into Latin.1 Compared with these, De Tallagio, 
whether in the order of its clauses or in the substance of them in 
some cases, is not the natural result of such an attempt. And 
despite its anomalous form,” its details show sufficient precision 
of thought and expression to suggest care. One’s general im- 
pression is that, for whatever purpose, De Tallagio is a deliberate 
piece of work. It is, of course, possible to imagine someone who 
knew that the 1297 terms of settlement were officially addiciones 
to the Charters, getting the idea of actually inserting not merely 
them but the whole of the gains wrung from Edward I into Magna 
Carta and lavishing pains on a freak. But it is a clumsy theory, 
and if the ‘ abstract theory’ (as we may call it) can be main- 
tained at all, a tendentious abstract, deliberate misrepresentation, 
in short, forgery, seems a much more natural explanation. The 
early fourteenth century is not lacking in occasions when mis- 
representations of the nature of the 1297 settlement would have 
been politically useful.* 

‘Baronial programme of 1297’ and ‘ fourteenth-century 
misrepresentation of 1297’ are not irreconcilable possibilities. 
It is very probable * that De Tallagio non Concedendo has a four- 
teenth-century history if only it could be recovered. But I know 
of no evidence that would justify the assertion that it is exclusively 
fourteenth-century, and if the view be accepted of two phases 
to the crisis of 1297 with the new policy of 30 July as the starting- 
point of the second, there is much to associate it with the thirteenth 
century. The Petition of the earls or, to give it its better-known 
name, the Articles of Grievance, clearly belongs to the earlier 
phase before 30 July, or at any rate before the exchequer had had 
time to put the policy of 30 July into effect,5 when, apart from 
the Charters and the maltote (which persist as issues until 10 
October), the projected Flemish campaign, service in it, aid for 
it, the wisdom of it, were the questions uppermost. The second 
phase, again apart from the Charters and the maltote, is domin- 
ated by the eighth and the prise of 30 July. This is shown by 
the intervention of the earls at the exchequer on 22 August and 

1 B. Cotton, p. 337, is a good example. 

2 Cf. supra, p. 309. 

3 Cf., for example, Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii (4th ed.), pp. 545-8. 

‘ This seems to be the most obvious explanation of statute-collection text D given 
in Note B below, especially in view of its basically corrupt text (cf. p. 303 supra). 


5 This is quite consistent with the latest possible date (20 August) suggested by 
Mr. Edwards (ante, lviii (1943), pp. 149-53) for the Petition. 
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by Confirmatio Cartarum itself. The Flemish campaign, wise or 
unwise, is now a fact. As to an aid for it, the question is no 
longer whether one shall, or can, be given, but the legality of the 
aid which the king says has been granted and which he is trying 
to collect. The issue of consent that is, appears in the second 
phase. Consent is not mentioned in the Petition. Similarly 
with prise. ‘From being mentioned merely incidentally to other 
things in the Petition and without the right of prise being in any 
way challenged (we must remember that prise was a prerogative 
right) it now ranks with aids in importance, and the ground has 
changed. The grievance in the Petition that prises have not 
been paid for has ceased to be the main issue. A new issue, and 
legally speaking a much more serious one, has arisen since 30 July. 
The chief issue by October is prise without consent. The question 
of service in Flanders has shrunk to the question of an amnesty 
for those who did not serve. In short, by September, the Petition 
was already out of date in some respects, notably in its emphasis, 
and was silent on other matters that since 30 July the earls had 
come to regard as of the first importance, and to account for 
Confirmatio Cartarum of 10 October we have to assume, written 
or unwritten, a supplementary programme of the earls. 

If we ask ourselves ‘Is De Tallagio non Concedendo that pro- 
gramme ?’” we have to admit that it satisfies the preliminary 
conditions. Aid, prise, consent to these things ; maltote ; Magna 
Carta 1 and safeguards therefor (iv and vi) ; the amnesty. What- 
ever the explanation, De Tallagio reflects the political heat of 
the summer of 1297. Moreover, its form is not the strain on our 
credulity that it used to be, now that we know that Confirmatio 
Cartarum itself ? was looked on as articles added to Magna Carta. 
The anomalous ‘ In cujus rei testimonium praesenti cartae sigillum 
nostrum est appensum, etc.’? is a comparatively minor difficulty 
and, while it excludes origin in the royal chancery,‘ it does not 
exclude a baronial origin. And, again, if it be agreed that by 
“commun assent de tout le roiaume ’ no novel consent to aid was 
intended in 1297,5 then De Tallagio too, may be less revolutionary 
than has been supposed. The formidable list in c. i of those 
whose will and common assent is needed is less formidable, and 
the presence of the commons in it less surprising, if the king does 
not thereby bind himself to exclusively parliamentary means of 
assuring himself of their will and assent. The chief difference 
left between De Tallagio, c. i, and Confirmatio Cartarum, cc. v 
and vi is in ‘ Nullum’ (and possibly ‘ tallagium’), not in the 
nature of the assent required. 


1T take it as reasonably obvious that the charter to which De Tallagio more than 
once refers and of which it professes to be a part is Magna Carta. 

2 Cf. supra, Note A. 3 Cf. Mr. Edwards, ante, lviii (1943), pp. 283-4. 

* Cf. supra, p. 309. 5 Cf. supra, pp. 182-7. 
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There are also details that might indicate a position some- 
where between the Petition and Confirmatio Cartarum. De 
Tallagio i-ii is superficially very like the Petition, especially the 
Latin version ‘tallagia, auxilia, prisas, videlicet, de frumento, 
avena, braseo, lanis, coriis, bobus, vaccis, carnibus salsis ’, but 
the grievance in De Tallagio has changed to arbitrary taxation 
and forced sale.1 The first half of De Tallagio iv, ‘ Volumus 

. consueverunt ’, is something that no mere ‘ contemporary 
latin abstract ... (however imperfectly executed)’ of Con- 
firmatio Cartarum would give ; but it is, allowing for the Magna 
Carta mould (cf. M.C. 1225, c. 37, McKechnie, Magna Carta, 
2nd edn., p. 506), a direct remedy for the grievance in the Petition 
that the accustomed laws, customs, liberties, and Magna Carta, 
were being ignored,” while c. vi of De Tallagio provides the extra 
safeguards of regular ecclesiastical publication and excommunica- 
tion which are not specified in the Petition but which were worked 
out for Confirmatio Cartarum.® A slight detail, not to be gained 
either from the Petition or from the actual amnesty documents, 
but accurate, is ‘ viginti libratas terrae tenentibus’ in c. v: this 
comes from a contemporary or from someone with knowledge of 
the. writ.5 

All this falls short of proof that De Tallagio is our supplement- 
ary programme. We should still have to assume : 

(1) that the earls asked for — of Magna Carta by reissue 

rather than by means of an addicio ; 

(2) that their demands in 1300 # tox an unusually-witnessed 
charter rather than letters patent under the royal seal alone, and 
in 1301 § for statutes and not merely judgements that were con- 
trary to Magna Carta to be annulled (retrospectively, moreover, 
and not merely prospectively), really date from 1297 ; 

(3) that on the question of form, in their demand for consent 
to prise, and in certain other matters of substance (e.g. excom- 
munication in parish churches as well as the cathedral church of 
a diocese) the earls in 1297 accepted less than they had asked for ; 

1 Stubbs, Sel. Charters, 9th ed. p. 434 (Nocumenta) and ante, lviii, 1943, p. 170 
(Monstraunces). Cf. supra, p. 311 and, on prise, pp. 187-9. 

2 Nocumenta ‘ Praeter haec tota terrae . .. populi sui salvationem’ and Mon- 
straunces, cc. 3 and 4. 

3 Conf. Cart. iv (Stubbs, Sel. Charters, p. 491). 

— Winch, ed. Graham, pp. 203-4, 205-7, and Statutes of the Realm, i. (1810), 

> 15 May 1297, Loders, Parl. Writs, i. 281, no. 5. Cf. supra, p. 25, n. 2. 

° Cf. supra, p. 181. 

7 W. Rishanger Chronica et Annales, ed. Riley (Rolls Series, 1865) pp. 404-6, the 
only account we have of the debates of the Lenten parliament of 1300, and the charters 
inspecting and confirming Magna Carta and the Forest Charter in 1300 (Statutes of 
the Realm, i (1810), pp. 38-44, Charters section). 

8 The ‘ billa’ presented to the king on behalf of the contmnmnatiy in the Lincoln 


parliament of 1301 (Parl. Writs, i., p. 104) and the so-called Confirmation of the Charters 
of 1301, given at Lincoln, 14 Feb. 1301 (Bémont, Chartes des libertés anglaises, no. xvi.) 
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and, as Mr. Edwards has pointed out,! to explain the lack of any 
provision for the forest in De Tallagio : 

(4) ‘a parallel set of draft articles’ for insertion at the end 

of the Forest Charter. 

I do not think any of these objections fatal. In (1), for instance, 
the incredible thing, if any, is the demand for revision at all ; 
but, there, we know the incredible happened, and compared with 
that a demand for a re-issue rather than an addicio to the existing 
text is (without denying its importance) a minor matter. Given 
(1), part of (2)—a demand for a charter and therefore witnesses 
(if not De Tallagio vi ‘ In cujus rei . . . in perpetuum ’, something 
in its place)—follows as a matter of course. Indeed, the only 
practical reason for (1), seeing that even as an addicio the new 
articles got the protection of the new securities that 1297 pro- 
vided,” would be to get precisely this extra security. Assumption 
(3) is not difficult. As for (4), the forest question, important as 
it was, was overshadowed by bigger things in 1297: we need 
not make any bigger provision for it than Confirmatio Cartarum 
itself does. That is to say, we need not imagine a set of draft 
articles anywhere near so long or elaborate as De Tallagio non 
Concedendo for insertion at the end of the Forest Charter : some- 
thing to correspond to ‘la chartre de la forest solounc l’asise de 
la forest’ of Confirmatio Cartarum and to ce. iv (‘ Et si contra 
. . « perpetuum ’) and vi of De Tallagio and that is all. 

Evidence to warrant these assumptions may yet be discovered, 
but the fact remains that there is none at present. De ‘Tallagio 
non Concedendo’s place, therefore, is still in the apocrypha. And 
yet (1) the earls in 1297 did ask for more than the usual 1225 
form of Magna Carta, (2) to explain Confirmatio Cartarum we have 
to assume, written or unwritten, a supplementary programme 
of the earls that, in emphasis at least, must have been extra- 
ordinarily like De Tallagio non Concedendo, (3) the margin of 
difference between De Tallagio and the official 1297 settlement 
needing to be accounted for is less than has been supposed, 
(4) in the absence of decisive evidence there are many things in 
De Tallagio that are explicable at least as naturally on the ‘ pro- 
gramme ’ theory as on the alternative ‘ abstract ’ theory, (5) there 
is at least one, the twenty-pound landholders, for which the 
‘abstract ’ theory has no natural explanation. To many minds, 
in the absence of decisive evidence, this will be sufficient to 
leave at the very least the possibility, if not a degree of probability. 
It is not yet safe to dismiss De Tallagio non Concedendo. 


Harry ROTHWELL. 
(Concluded) 


1 Ante, lviii (1943), p. 297. 2 Cf. supra, p. 182. 





3. (II) 


4, (III) 


5. (IV) 


THE CONFIRMATION OF September 


NOTE B 


(P. 300, n. 2) 
An Unknown De Tallagio non Concedendo 


(The chief differences between this and the normal text of De Tallagio 
are shown in italics. As differences of omission could not be noted in this 
way, they are pointed out in footnotes. No attempt has been made, 
however, to draw attention to all the differences.) 


Bodleian Library. 
MS. Lat. misc. d. 64. 
fos. 59°-60. 
§ EXPLICIT DE WARDIS ET RELEUIIS. INCIPIT STATUTUM 


DE TALLIAGIIS 


Nvilum talliagium aut auxilium per nos vel heredes nostros decetero 
in regnwm nostrum ponatur exigatur seu leuetur sine voluntate et assensu 2 
archiepiscoporum, episcoporum, et aliorum prelatorum, comitum, baronum, 
militum Angl’ * et aliorum liberorum hominum de regno nostro nec aliquid 
decetero faciemus sine consilio eorundem quod possit esse in dampnum et 
preiudicium regni nostri vel corone nostre. 

Nullus capiatur aut imprisonetur propter appellum femine de morte 
alterius quam viri sut.4 

§ Item nullus minister noster vel heredum nostrorum capiat blada, 
lanas, cariagia, aut aliqua alia bona cuiuscunque, sine voluntate et assensu 
illius cuius huiusmodi bona sunt 5 vel balliui sui. 

§ Item nichil decetero capiatur nomine seu occasione male tolte de 
sacco lane nisi dimidia marca. 

§ Item volumus et concedimus pro nobis et heredibus nostris, quod 
omnes clerici et laici * de regno nostro, tam illi de marchia Wallie et Hibernie 
quam illi de Anglia, habeant iura sua et” libertates et leges swas et liberas 
consuetudines suas secundum ius patrie ita libere et integre sicut easdem 
aliquo tempore retroacto melius seu plenius habere consueuerunt et (si) ® 


1 Italics, clause-divisions, and numeration of clauses are editorial. Some guidance 
as to the scribe’s own opinion of the proper division of the text is provided by the 
mark §, which is reproduced wherever it occurs in the text. The use of capitals has 
been modernized, as has the (scanty) punctuation of the MS. But care has been taken 
not to introduce punctuation where there seemed to be the slightest chance of its being 
misleading. In other respects the manuscript has been adhered to. Wherever the 
proper extension was in any possible doubt the abbreviation (indicated by a final 
**??) has been retained. The roman clause-numbers in brackets indicate the number 
of the corresponding clause in the conventional numbering of the normal text. The 
‘lxx ’ in the margin opposite clause 1 has no connection with clause 1: it is the serial 
number of this ‘ Statutum de Talliagiis ’ item in the whole collection of statutes con- 
tained in the MS. 

2 * assensu communi ’, (normal). 

3 Here ‘ Angl’’ is introduced and ‘ burgensium ’ omitted as compared with normal 
text. 

* This, of course, is Magna Carta, c. 54 (M.C. 1225, c. 34). 

5 * cujus fuerint hujusmodi bona ’ (normal). 

® MS. ‘laci’: emended as an obvious corruption. 

7 The normal text here inserts ‘ omnes ’. 

§ MS. omits. Restored from normal text as an obviously accidental omission. 
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contra illas vel eorum aliquas in quocunque articulo'| statutum per nos [fo. 60] 
vel successores nostros vel alios quoscunque fuerit editum vel consuetudines 
fuerint introducte, volumus et concedimus quod huiusmodi consilium et 
statutum irrita et vacua sint imperpetuum.* 

Et ad maiorem huius rei securitatem volumus et concedimus pro, yj) 
nobis et heredibus nostris quod omnes archiepiscopi episcopi Anglie im- 
perpetuum in singulis cathedralibus ecclesiis habita presenti carta signata 
et lecta coram clero et populo excommunicent in singulis parochialibus 
ecclesiis suarum diocesium et excommunicar’ faciant diebus solempniter 
vestiti intra missarum solempnia quater *® in anno omnes illos qui contra 
tenorem istius carte vim seu effectum in quocunque articulo scienter fecerint 
vel fieri procurauerint * sew facientibus non prohibuerint : quod quidem 
omnes archiepiscopi et episcopi Anglie in suis consecrationibus se iurent 
facturos. Et si nos vel heredes nostri contra premissa vel eorum aliquo ® 
fecerimus similiter volumus et concedimus quod omnes comites, barones, 
milites, et alii de regno nostro sint absoluti eo ipso ab homagio et fidelitate 
nostra ita quod in nullo teneantur nobis obedire donec presentem cartam 
fecimus teneri. In cuius ete. 


§ EXPLICIT STATUTUM DE TALLIAGIIS. INCIPIT DEIUSTIC’  _ 
ASSIGNAT’ wan 


1 With the disappearance of ‘in praesenti carta’, ‘contentum’ has disappeared 
too, cf. normal text. 

? Here, in the normal text, follows the amnesty clause. 

3*bis’ (normal). It may be noted that Articuli super Cartas (1300), c. 1 provides 
for publication of Magna Carta and the Forest Charter four times a year, though in 
the shire courts (Bémont, Chartes des libertés anglaises, no. xv). 

‘Between ‘ procuraverint’ and ‘In cujus...’ the normal text gives only 
* quoquomodo ’. 

5 Sic MS. 





Henry V, Bishop Beaufort and the Red Hat, 
1417-1421 


O speak of the ‘New Monarchy’ as if it were almost some- 

thing different in kind from what it replaced does far less 
than justice to those who ruled before 1461. The political 
structure of which Edward of York is the reputed architect 
discloses on a nearer acquaintance few original features. To 
recognize the full truth of this it is only necessary to cast the eye 
back across the short period of abnormal anarchy which was the 
reason and the excuse for Yorkist usurpation to ‘ the victorious 
acts of King Henry the Fifth’. At no time, probably, did the 
practical authority of the Crown stand higher than it did between 
1415 and 1422. Two years had been long enough for Henry of 
Monmouth to dispose effectively of sedition and rebellion; for 
the rest of his brief reign the royal will was imposed without 
challenge. He achieved all this by methods upon which his 
ablest successors were hardly to improve. There was little 
indeed that he could have learnt from them—except the meaner 
vices. Nor was he more enslaved than they by that respect for 
inconvenient constitutional forms with which, thanks to Stubbs, 
his dynasty has sometimes been erroneously credited. On the 
contrary, his inclinations were despotic and his practice not 
markedly different from that of Edward III on the one hand 
or that of Edward IV on the other. And like most successful 
despots he knew when to unbend. In his capable hands at least 
the medieval kingship betrayed no sign that age had brought 
fragility. 

Nothing better illustrates his grasp and statesmanship than 
the firm yet moderate fashion in which he dealt with a budding 
Wolsey. In this he showed Henry VIII’s strength without his 
ingratitude. In December 1417 Bishop Henry Beaufort of 
Winchester, without first seeking the royal permission, accepted 
a cardinal’s hat at the hands of Pope Martin V. Beaufort was 
the king’s uncle, his oldest and closest councillor ; his services 
before 1413 had alone given him large claims on Henry’s indul- 
gence, while those he had performed since had been scarcely less 
valuable. But the king would not tolerate disobedience, especi- 
ally when, as then, his vital interests were in jeopardy. The fait 
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accompli was not a wise trick to play on him. Without com- 
punction he killed the project ; and what is more, killed it with 
so little fuss that it passed without mention in any contemporary 
English chronicle. An extract from Martin’s bull of creation, a 
letter of protest from Archbishop Chichele, and a somewhat 
vague and probably prejudiced reference in the duke of Gloucester’s 
Complaint, written nearly a quarter of a century after the event, 
have for long been the only available sources of light on this 
interesting episode. From these and from the ensuing silence it 
has been deduced that Beaufort obediently resigned his new 
honour, returned a penitent to the English court, and was granted 
forgiveness by his master. But even this was far from certain, 
while such important matters as the bishop’s subsequent relations 
with Henry V and his position at the latter’s death were subjects 
for unaided conjecture. This unsatisfactory state of affairs can 
now to some extent be mended. For there exists, unprinted 
among the Public Records, part of a memorandum by Thomas 
Chaucer, the bishop’s cousin, which can be used to fill some of the 
gaps in our knowledge. Its discovery—or, to be more correct, 
its identification—must serve as an excuse for this attempt to 
tell once more in detail the story of Beaufort’s ambition and its 
disappointment. The result is, if anything, to magnify still 
further Henry V’s reputation as an exponent of authoritarian 
kingship. But there is displayed also that quality for which he 
deserves most credit, namely, the politician’s dislike of spoiling 
a success by vindictiveness. Having gained his point and made 
a disobedient servant acknowledge his authority, he was ready to 
be magnanimous. Even his opponents were willing to admit 
that his prudence and sagacity were equal to his energy and 
courage. 

It was on 18 December 1417, a little over a month after his 
election to the papacy, that Martin V created Beaufort a cardinal.! 
His action was prompted in part doubtless by gratitude for the 
influence exerted in his favour by the English bishop in the later 
stages of the recent conclave. But the wording of the bull makes 
it quite obvious that it was not past services alone that he was 
minded to reward. Martin was not the man to overlook the 
significance of the expanding Lancastrian empire. The new 
cardinal was appointed legatus a latere for life in England, Wales, 
Ireland, and the other lands in the obedience of Henry V beyond 


1<¢gy Kal. Jan.’ and not ‘ v Kal. Jan.’ (28 December), as in H. Wharton, Anglia 
Sacra, i, 800. Wharton states that the bull existed among Bekington’s letters, i.e. 
in B.M. Cotton, Tiberius B VI (fos. 61-61"). Unfortunately this volume was badly 
damaged in the Cottonian fire and Martin’s bull is no longer wholly legible. I have 
therefore not ventured to print a transcript. It is headed: ‘Copia bulle confecte 
de assumpcione domini Wintoniensis Episcopi in Cardinalem’. The date is reasonably 
clear. 
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the sea.1 He had displayed his wisdom and acumen in the 
matter of ending the schism, thereby hamstringing reform, but 
there was still work to be done: the papacy to be defended 
from its enemies, peace negotiated between the warring princes 
of France and England, order and discipline restored within the 
Church. The bull is in short a manifesto, the outline of a papal 
programme, the bearing of which was not lost on Henry V when 
he came to see it. It would be interesting to know exactly what 
Martin had in prospect for his lieutenant. If he was already 
thinking of an assault on the obnoxious Statute of Provisors— 
the condition of the papal finances may have soon suggested it— 
he showed remarkably little appreciation either of the strength 
of English prejudice or of the character of Henry V. Yet, in 
view of his ill-considered handling of this same question from 
1426 to 1428, such obtuseness is not improbable.2 The weakness 
of this explanation lies rather in his choice of instrument. Beaufort 
was the last man to risk his credit on a task which he must have 
recognized as hopeless. Assuming that he was consulted, an 
assumption which is rendered more than likely by the fact that 
he was in close touch with the pope at Constance, it is hard to 
believe that the repeal of the statutes was the only, or even the 
main, purpose of his appointment. He was ambitious but rarely 
foolhardy, not given to sacrificing himself in pursuit of the un- 
attainable. It is conceivable that he and Martin had very dif- 
ferent ideas about the nature of his duties. Unfortunately the 
phrasing of his bull is vague and unhelpful here. He was to be 
legate ‘ with full power’. It is difficult to define what this would 
have meant in practice, but that it meant something worth 
having is certain. One has only to remember to what uses 
Wolsey was later able to put a similar grant with the connivance 
of his king; and this would not have been the only respect in 
which Wolsey was anticipated by Beaufort. As Chichele re- 
minded Henry V, the powers of a legate a latere were very wide ; 
‘and over that what he may have in special of the pope’s grace 
no man wot, for it stands in his will to dispose as him good 
liketh ’.2 That Beaufort’s appointment was made ‘ without 


1T cannot find any mention of the appointment for life in Cotton, Tib. B VI, fo. 
61’, but there are several gaps in the manuscript at the point where it might have been 
expected tocome. Alternatively, like the grant of the see of Winchester in commendam, 
it may have been the subject of a separate bull. Chichele’s letter to Henry V (see 
below, n. 3) makes it practically certain that it was an appointment for life. 

2 In December 1421 Martin was hoping for Beaufort’s assistance ‘ for the recovery 
of the pristine liberty of the Church in that most Christian kingdom’ (J. Haller, 
‘England und Rom unter Martin V’, Quellen und Forschungen aus ital. Archiv., Bd. 
viii, ht. 2, pp. 289-90.) 

5 The original of this letter appears to be lost. It was printed by A. Duck in his 
Vita Henrici Chichele (1617), pp. 77-80; English edn. (1699), pp. 125-31. A more 
accurate copy will be found in B.M. Add. MS. 27,402, fos. 19-20. See also The Register 
of Henry Chichele, ed. E. F. Jacob, 1. xli-ii. I must take this opportunity of thanking 
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prejudice to other legati nati in those parts’ does not seem to 
have reassured Chichele ; nor can it have signified much, since 
whatever authority the commission conferred must, in the very 
nature of the case, have been granted at the expense of the metro- 
politan.1 No wonder, therefore, that the archbishop was pro- 
foundly disturbed. 

It was the unprecedented character of the appointment upon 
which the primate laid the heaviest emphasis in writing to the 
king from Lambeth on 6 March 1418: 


* By inspection of laws and cbronicles was there never no legate a 
latere sent into no land and specially into your realm of England 
without great and notable cause ; and they when they came, after 
they had done their legacy abide but little while not over a year, 
and some a quarter or two months, as the needs required. And yet 
over that he was treated with ere he came into the land, when he 
should have exercise of his power and how much should be put in 
execution, an adventure,” after he had been received, he would have 
used it too largely, to great oppression of your people. Wherefore, 
most Christian prince and sovereign lord, as your true priest whom it 
hath liked you to set in so high estate, the which without your gracious 
lordship and supportation I know myself insufficient to occupy, 
beseech you in the most humble wise that I can devise or think that 
ye will this matter take tenderly at heart and see the state of the 
church be maintained and sustained, so that everich of the ministers 
thereof hold them content with their own part — for truly he that 
hath least hath enow to reckon for — and that your poor people be 
not piled nor oppressed with divers exactions and unaccustomed, 
through which they should be the more feeble to refresh you, our liege 
lord, in time of need and when it liketh you to clepe upon them, and 
all pleas and slanders ease in your church.’ * 


Chichele evidently interpreted Martin’s action as an attempt to 
impose closer fiscal control upon the English Church and saw 
Cardinal Beaufort in the réle of an extraordinary and additional 
papal tax-gatherer. Or at least he wished Henry to do so. In 
view of the later activities of John of Obizzi and Simon of Teramo 
his warning was not misplaced ; nor was it one which the king 
was likely to ignore. But Chichele was also afraid lest his own 
powers of visitation and correction should be usurped ; for, as 


Professor Jacob for the information that those parts of the Register still to be pub- 
lished contain nothing bearing upon the subject of this article. The fragment of 
Beaufort’s own Register at Winchester stops short at the tenth year of his translation. 

1 For a useful discussion of the status and functions of legates see A. F. Pollard, 
Wolsey, pp. 165-216. The ‘scroll . . . containing that [which] is expressed in the 
pope’s law and fully concluded by doctors ’, which Chichele said was enclosed in his 
letter is unfortunately missing. 

2° An adventure’ = lest (O.E.D. under ‘ adventure’). The worthy Chichele 
appears here to have become incoherent with emotion, but a plentiful use of commas 
may have helped to clarify his meaning. 

3 B.M. Add. MS. 27,402, fo. 20. 
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he said, ‘ if any trespasses of man’s frailty fall, [they] well may be 
corrected and punished by the ordinaries there, as the case 
falleth ’.1. It is impossible to assert that he magnified unduly the 
dangers to be expected from so unusual a mission. 

If Chichele’s information is to be trusted, Beaufort had 
already received another mark of the pope’s favour, to wit, the 
grant of the see of Winchester in commendam for life. This does 
not figure in the bull of 18 December 1417, but there is good 
reason for believing that it was procured at a slightly later date, 
probably after the new cardinal had left the Curia. For it is 
almost certainly referred to in one of the articles of Gloucester’s 
last indictment of Beaufort’s career : 


‘Item, the said Cardinal, then being bishop, was assoiled of his 
bishopric of Winchester. Whereupon he sued to our holy father the 
Pope to have a bull declaratory that notwithstanding that he was 
assumed to the state of cardinal that the see was not void, where in 
deed it stood void by a certain time ere that bull was granted. And 
so he was exempt from bis ordinary by the taking on him the state of 
cardinal. And the bishopric of the church of Winchester then standing 
void, he took it again of the Pope, ye not learned nor knowing wherein 
he was fallen in the case of provision, whereby all his good was clearly 
and lawfully forfeited to you, my right doubted lord, with more, as 
the statute declareth, to your advantage.’ 2 


From the reference to Henry VI in the last sentence, it might be 
supposed that Gloucester was here dealing with the events of 
1426-7. But apart from the fact that his remarks follow im- 
mediately after a statement of Henry V’s attitude towards 
Beaufort’s earlier promotion, this is by no means clearly the case. 
For when some nine years earlier Gloucester had launched his 
most successful attack upon the Cardinal, it was upon what had 
happened at Constance in 1417 and 1418 that he based the same 
charge as that made in the-article quoted above. There is indis- 
putable evidence of this, although its relevance has been generally 
overlooked. When on 6 November 1431 the King’s Serjeants and 
Attorney claimed before the Council that there was no pre- 
cedent for the holding of an English see in commendam by a 
cardinal after his elevation to the Sacred College, it was Gloucester 
himself, presiding as the king’s lieutenant, who succeeded in 
eliciting some damaging information about Beaufort’s original 
dealings with Martin V. He charged the bishop of Worcester on 
his faith and allegiance to tell the court whether or not the 
Cardinal had acquired in the Curia an exemption for himself, his 


1B.M. Add. MS. 27,402, fo. 19. 

2 Letters and Papers illustrative of the wars of the English in France, ed. J. Stevenson 
(Rolls Series), u, ii. 442 ; The Customs of London, otherwise called Arnold’s Chronicle, 
ed. F. Douce, pp. 279-80. 
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eity and diocese from the jurisdiction of the archbishop of 
Canterbury. Worcester, ‘after divers excuses and refusals to 
speak in this matter, at length said that the late bishop of 
Lichfield told him that he prosecuted the said exemption in the 
Curia and paid for them, and that the said Cardinal repaid him ’.? 
By translating ‘quod nuper Episcopus Lychfeldensis asseruit sibi’ 
as ‘ that the Bishop of Lichfield formerly told him ’, writers from 
Lingard onwards have obscured the meaning of this passage and 
created quite unnecessary difficulties of interpretation.* It was 
observed that the bishop of Lichfield was among those present in 
the Council of 6 November and therefore well able to speak for 
himself. The fact that he did not and that the lords preferred 
‘the hearsay testimony of a second person’ has been adduced 
by Nicolas as a reason for doubting the truth of the story and 
for suggesting that the proceedings were a put-up job.* Yet for 
once this mistrust of Duke Humphrey is unfounded. Had a 
moment’s thought been given to the identity and past history of 
the bishop of Worcester, the real value of his evidence and the 
irrelevance of his brother of Lichfield’s silence would have become 
obvious. For Worcester was Mr. Thomas Polton who had been 
papal notary and king’s proctor in the Roman Curia through- 
out Henry V’s reign.® There he had had as his colleague John 
Catterick, from 1 February 1415 until a month before his death at 
Florence on 28 December 1419, bishop of Coventry and Lichfield.® 
Catterick had formerly been Beaufort’s chancellor,? and was 
therefore his obvious choice as agent for business in the Curia. 
He had been one of Martin’s electors at Constance and accom- 
panied the new pope into Italy when the council was dissolved.® 
1 Sic. 


2 Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England, ed. N. H. Nicolas, 
iv. 100. 

3 With the solitary exception of W. T. Waugh (‘ The Great Statute of Praemunire ’, 
ante, xxxvii. 200), who was not, however, concerned with the implications of his 
correction and does not seem to have been aware that he was making one. 

4 Proceedings and Ordinances, Iv, xxxi-iv. 

5 Exchequer, Treas. of Rec., Issue Roll, E 403/643, 22 November 7 Henry V: 
£81 6s. 8d. to Thomas Polton, king’s proctor in the court of Rome by the hands of 
Giovanni Victori for his expenses. The appointment dated from 8 June 1414 
(Deputy Keeper's Report XLIV, 532). Polton was provided to the see of Hereford in 
1420, translated to Chichester in 1422 and to Worcester in 1426. He died at Basel 
23 August 1433 (Chichele’s Register, 1, xliii-iv, 1, liv, lxxxix, xcii-iv and 69-73; um. 
485-95 (will) and 671; H. Wharton, op. cit., i. 537 and 805; Register of Thomas 
Poltone (Worcester 1426-33), ed. J. H. Parry and W. W. Capes, iii). 

° D.N.B.; his will and a biographical note will be found in Chichele’s Register, ii. 
178-82 and 645. He was appointed king’s proctor at the papal court soon after 
Henry V’s accession, 22 May 1413 (Fadera, Conventiones, &c. ed. T. Rymer, 1704-35 
edn., ix. 12). 

7 Reg. Beaufort, Bulle, &c., fo. 32. 

8 See a letter from Catterick to Henry V, written at Mantua ‘in comitiva Papae’, 
5 February 1419, with its reference to his ‘ socius’, T. Polton (Fadera, ix. 680-1). 
Polton, on the other band, was probably on a visit to England in the spring of 1419 
(Deputy Keeper’s Report XLIV, 610). 
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On the other hand, there is no evidence that, his suceessor at 
Lichfield, William Heyworth (1419-47), whose silence has been 
such a stumbling-block, was in the Curia either from 1417 to 
1420 or from 1426 to 1431, the only years in which Beaufort’s 
suit could have been urged.t Everything points, in short, to 
Catterick as Beaufort’s agent and to a date soon after 18 December 
1417 as the occasion when the exemption was purchased, at or 
by which time the Cardinal must have obtained the see of 
Winchester in commendam. In 1431 Polton’s evidence, second- 
hand though it was, was taken because he alone among those 
present was in a position to have heard the facts from Catterick’s 
mouth. And the cardinal was threatened with the penalties of 
praemunire not on account of a recent lapse, but for what he was 
believed to have attempted to do during the reign of Henry V. 

It remained to be seen how Henry V would receive the news 
of his uncle’s unlicensed self-advancement. According to Duke 
Humphrey, his attitude was such as might have been expected 
of him. He ‘ would have agreed him to have had certain clerks 
of this land cardinals, they having no bishoprics in England ’, his 
object being ‘ that in general councils and in all matters that might 
concern the weal of him and of his realm he should have pro- 
moters of his nation, as all’ other Christian kings had, in the 
Court of Rome’.? It is not surprising that he had no use for a 
resident legate a latere, even one like Beaufort on whose counsel 
and service he had long relied, but whose least activities as legate 
could scarcely fail to threaten the liberties of the English Church 
and by extension those of the English state. Had Chichele been 
a rebellious or even an unsatisfactory primate, it might have 
been different ; but Chichele had never given him an instant’s 
anxiety. And so he did not now appeal to his king in vain. 
Gloucester reports with malicious relish how Henry exclaimed 
‘that he had as lief set his crown beside him as to see him [i.e. 
Beaufort] wear a cardinal’s hat, he being a cardinal’.* His 
notion of an English cardinal, that is to say, differed radically 
from Martin’s; he wanted an English envoy at the papal court, 
not a papal envoy at the English court. When he uttered these 
remarks in Gloucester’s hearing is not made clear. As far as is 
known, he and Beaufort did not meet for another year and then, 
as will be seen presently, the question of the latter’s fate had 
still to be decided. 

It is difficult to trace the bishop’s itinerary in any detail 

1It is always difficult to prove a negative, but until his provision to the see in 
1419, Heyworth was abbot of St. Albans. He was certainly present in person at 
Lambeth on 28 November 1420 to make his profession of obedience to the archbishop 
(Chichele’s Register, i. 73-4). 


2 Wars of the English in France, ui, ii. 441-2 ; Arnold’s Chronicle, p. 279. 
3 Ibid. 
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during these critical months. By the time Chichele’s letter was 
written he was already on pilgrimage again.1 On Palm Sunday, 
20 March 1418, he arrived at Venice from Padua with upwards 
of sixty horse ; in his company being Thomas Spofford, abbot of 
St. Mary’s, York, whom he was to maintain against the king and 
the English bishops before many years were past.? After being 
honourably entertained by the Doge and Signory, he set sail for 
the Holy Land on 10 April in the galley Querina with about 
eight attendants and baggage reputed to be worth between forty 
and forty-five thousand gold ducats.* The fact that he had so 
much of his moveable wealth with him was perhaps not without a 
bearing upon his subsequent negotiations with his king. He 
returned to Venice in a galley from Rhodes on 10 September 
following, having fallen in with the duke of Naxos in the course 
of his travels,t and having sworn a solemn oath which was to 
play its part in the ensuing trouble. From then until 3 March 
1419, when he met Henry V at Rouen on his way to England,® he 
is lost to view. A small coincidence, however, suggests that 
some part if not the whole of this interval was occupied by a 
visit to the papal court. This would have involved him in no 
detour, for Martin was in Lombardy, marking time until he could 
safely take the road to Rome.” In the pope’s train as it moved 
slowly down the valley of the Po was Poggio Bracciolini, the 
illustrious humanist. Now, early in November, Poggio suddenly 
quitted the Curia at Mantua in order to proceed to England, 
where he is later found in Beaufort’s familia.8 That this rapid 
decision was arrived at after a personal interview with his future 
patron cannot be proved, but all things considered the supposition 
is not unlikely. Further speculation would be idle ; the remain- 
ing four months are in any case completely blank; only one 


1 His safe-conduct from Martin is dated Constance, 19 February 1418 (Cal. Papal 
Registers, Papal Letters, ed. J. A. Twemlow, vii. 6). He had been ‘ in habitu peregrini 
cum cruce’ when met at Ulm by John Catterick in October 1417 and brought to 
Constance (Acta Concilii Constancienis, ed. H. Finke, ii. 147). 

2 The Register of Thomas Spofford (1422-48), ed. A. T Bannister, ii-iv, 5-6, 18-9 
and 28-9. 

3 Chronique d’ Antonio Morosini, extraits relatifs a V Histoire de France, ed. G. 
Lefévre-Pontalis, ii. 158-61; J. H. Wylie and W. T. Waugh, Reign of Henry the Fifth, 
iii. 100. 4 Morosini, ii. 164-7. 

5 See below, p. 326. ® B.M. Add. MS. 38,525, fo. 75. 

” He left Constance on 16 May and went by Berne (2 June; Cal. Papal Registers, 
Letters, vii, 78 and 81) and Freiburg (4 June; ibid., 66 and 93) to Geneva, where he 
stayed from 11 June to 3 September. On 6 September he was at Annecy (ibid., 76), 
on the 18th at Susa (ibid., 91), and on the 21st at Turin (ibid., 65). From 5 to 12 
October he halted at Pavia, visited Milan between 12 and 18 October and then moved 
on by way of Brescia to take up his residence at Mantua on 25 October (M. Creighton, 
History of the Papacy during the Reformation, 1882 edn., ii. 3-4; Morosini, ii.166-7, 
n. 4. E. Walser, Poggius Florentinus, Leben und Werke, p. 71, gives 24 October as 
the date, but without citing his authority). 

8 Walser, op. cit., p. 71. 
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thing seems certain, that this time was spent by Beaufort on the 
continent of Europe.* 

At the beginning of March 1419 he had made Calais on his 
way homeward when he turned aside into Normandy in order to 
pay his respects to the king. This decision to break his journey 
was governed—or so he was later at pains to emphasize—by the 
terms of a vow which he had taken while on the Mediterranean 
during the previous summer. He had then sworn—it is per- 
missible to guess that a storm was raging—that once safely back 
in England he would cross the seas no more until he went on 
pilgrimage again, this time to the shrine of St. James at Com- 
postela.2. As he had no intention apparently of fulfilling his 
vow at once, he therefore seized his last chance of meeting Henry 
before the latter’s return to England from campaign. It is clear 
that he wished his promptness in reporting himself to create a 
good impression. And indeed his reception was outwardly an 
honourable one. Whatever passed between him and the king ‘in 
private, he was treated in public as if nothing blameworthy had 
occurred. Already on 21 January 1419 his name had appeared 
in a commission to sundry persons, including his critic Chichele, 
to treat with the Dauphin’s party for a final peace;* and a 
number of similar appointments now followed his arrival. On 
9 March he and the primate were authorized to issue safe-conducts 
to the Dauphin’s ambassadors coming to Dreux. On 30 May he 
was at the king’s side with his peers when Queen Isabel of France 
and the duke of Burgundy arrived to parley at Meulan.6 Two 
days later he was chosen along with Chichele, Clarence, Gloucester 
and Exeter to represent the English at what proved yet another 
abortive conference. Released by the breakdown of these nego- 
tiations, he soon afterwards took his leave of the court and by 
23 August 1419, when he attended a council at Coldharbour in 
London, he had crossed the Channel.” 


1 This is implied by him in his letter to Henry V (see below, pp. 325--6) unless he made 
a second voyage on the Great Sea between September 1418 and June 1420, of which 
there is no record. It would be convenient to fill these months with a first journey 
to the Hussite wars for which Wavrin is our only authority (Chroniques ed. W. 
Hardy, ii (1399-1422), 324-6. Dr. L. B. Radford (Henry Beaufort, pp. 93-5) places 
this journey in the summer of 1420. But the siege of ‘Souch’ (Zacz) to which 
Wavrin refers took place in September 1421 (Geschichtschreiber der Husitischen Bewegung 
in Boehmen, ed. K. Héfler, Fontes Rerum Austriacarum, Abt. 1, Bd. 2, 60-1, 64 and 
494-6; F. Palacky, Geschichte von Béhmen, iii. 250-4). 2 See below, p. 326. 

* Federa, ix. 670-1. When he did not appear his place was taken by William 
Allington (ibid., p. 686, &c.). 4 Ibid., p. 704. 

> Huvres de Georges Chastellain, ed. J. M. B. C. Kervyn de Lettenhove, i. 194. 

® Federa, ix. 761-2; the Brut, or the Chronicles of England, ed. F. W. D. Brie 
(E.E.T.S.), ii. 423-4. 

7 P.R.O. Chancery Warrants, C 81/1543/14. On 9 September 1419 an order was 
given to the customers of London to deliver to him or his deputy certain goods bought 


and purveyed in foreign parts to his use ; the shippers were Italians (Cal. Close Rolls, 
Henry JV, ii, 29). 
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From this interlude of diplomatic employment, and still more 
from the renewed activity in council and parliament which suc- 
ceeded it, most previous writers on this subject have drawn a 
very natural deduction. It has been assumed that Henry V, 
having first extinguished his uncle’s Roman ambitions by a blunt 
negative, chose to regard them as a temporary aberration and 
restored him forthwith to favour; while the bishop, his hopes 
of preferment shattered, returned without repining to the loyal 
service of the Crown. The printed evidence, although scanty and 
at best circumstantial, seemed to allow no other construction. 
Little or nothing, it is true, was known of the bishop’s personal 
relations with the king during the three remaining years of the 
latter’s life. But superficially they seemed as intimate as ever. 
If doubts arose these were due to the unusual spectacle of one 
who was commonly pertinacious abandoning the struggle without 
effort. Was Henry V’s notorious ruthlessness a sufficient answer ? 
Perhaps. Nevertheless the doubts were justified. Far from being 
willing to surrender his pretensions, Beaufort in fact continued 
for another year at least to work for their attainment. This is 
shown by two letters which have been preserved among the 
Ancient Correspondence at the Public Record Office. Both are 
incompletely addressed, dated and signed, but the problems 
these omissions set the reader, though difficult, are not, I think, 
insoluble. The first and less intrinsically valuable was printed in 
Facsimiles of National Manuscripts. It is from a correspondent 
signing himself ‘ your humble subject and true liegeman, H.W.’, 
and is addressed to a king.2 The writer thanks him for his 
‘gracious letters of the peace and marriage concluded ’, which 
marriage he understands will take place as soon after the feast of 
Trinity ‘as covenable time cometh’. He has been commanded 
to be present and his main purpose in writing is to make his 
excuses for his failure to obey. This he does as follows : 


‘ And trwly, my souereyne lord, but if zowr hynesse hadde comand- 
did me the contrarie, if I myht haue be to Goddis wrshyp and zowrys 
at that blessid gladde mariage, I nolde for no thyng be therinys. But 
Godde, blessid mote he be, wile not pt I haue in thys worde * pt pt 
I moste desirid, of the whyche to see pt joyfull day of zowr mariage 
haht ben on. Besechyng zow, my souereyne lord, to haue in zowr 
noble remembrauncce wyht what conclusion of reste I departid laste 


1 E.g. Wylie and Waugh, op. cit. pp. iii. 99-100; C. L. Kingsford, Henry V, 274-6 ; 
J. H. Ramsay, Lancaster and York, i. 390; Radford, op. cit. pp. 88-90; and the 
Dictionary of National Biography, ‘ Henry Beaufort ’. 

2 Ancient Correspondence, 8.C.I./xliii/192. Facsimiles, ed. H. James and W. B. 
Sanders, I, no. xxxvii; Deputy Keeper’s Report XX VI, 60. 

3 Evidently ‘ world’ is meant. I have quoted this document in its original spelling 
partly because of the difficulty of modernizing some of its forms, but chiefly because 
it is, as I hope to show, a holograph. The punctuation is mine, and I have introduced 
a few capitals. 
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owte of zowr graciouse presence and aftir pt I haue demenid me syht 
I kam in to thys zowr reaume and wyht Goddis grace shall to my 
lyuys ende, lyk as I truste to Godde zowr humble lyge man, my 
cousin Chaucer, haht pleinly enformid zowr hynesse or thys time. 
Also, my souereyne lord, whanne I was on the grette see 1 I made a 
wowe pt aftir time I were onys in zowr reaume of Engeland I sholde 
no see passe saue on pilgrimage vn to I hadde be at Seint Jamys.? 
And for pt cause, whanne I was at zowr toun of Calays, for the grete 
desir I hadde to see the prosperite of zowr moste dredde and noble 
persone, I wentte strebt fro thennys to zowr moste gracious presence. 
For if I badde goone in to zowr reaume of Engeland, I myht not haue 
come in to Normandie to my pilgrimage hadde be doo. And therefore, 
my souereyne lord, wyht all the humblesse pt any subgit kan pennke 
or deuise I beseche zowr hynesse to take not to displesaunsse my 
nowht comyng. For Godde knowht I ne feyne not ne no colour seke. 
Besechyng Godde in all wyse, my souereyne lord, to saue and kepe 
zow body and sowle, and sendde zow in thys blissid sacrament of 
mariage joye, prosperite longe to endur, wyht heyrys of zowr body to 
his blissid wrshyp and zowrys, in singuler comfortes of all zowr trwe 
pepyll, of the whyche I am on and ever shall be. Wrytyn at Waltham, 
the vj day of Jun.’ 


This was believed by its editors to be a letter from Henry, 
prince of Wales, to his father Henry IV, and assigned to the year 
1402. But as the late J. H. Wylie pointed out,’ there is strong 
internal evidence for the view that it was written by Henry 
Beaufort to Henry V in 1420. As a good deal depends upon the 
truth of this ascription, it had better be submitted to a closer 
scrutiny than Wylie seems to have given it. In the first the 
king to whom it was addressed and whose forthcoming marriage 
was to bring peace to his people of England was evidently 
in Normandy only a short while before. The only king from 
Edward III to Henry VII, to go no further afield, of whom this 
was true was Henry V. From the end of July 1417, when his 
fleet anchored in the mouth of the Seine, until the beginning of 
May 1420 he was continuously in the duchy; on 21 May 1420 
he sealed- his treaty with Charles VI of France at Troyes; and 
on 2 June, Trinity Sunday, in the same year, his wedding with 
Catherine of Valois took place in Troyes Cathedral. That he was 
the king for whom this letter of apology was intended, and that 

1T.e. the Mediterraneam ; cf. ‘To pass over the grete See, To werre and sle the 
Sarazin ’ (J. Gower, Works, ed. G. C. Macaulay, ii. 293), and ‘in the Grete See, At 


many a noble aryve hadde he be ’ (Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. W. W. Skeat, iv. 3). 

2 Le. Santiago de Compostela. 

3In a letter to the Athenaeum, 14 April 1888, p. 468. See also his History of 
England under Henry the Fourth, iv. 313. His correction has been generally accepted ; 
see, for example, Life-Records of Chaucer, pt. iv. (Chaucer Soc., 2nd ser. 32), 334; 
H. C. Maxwell Lyte, Catalogue of Manuscripts, &c., in the Museum of the Public Record 
Office, 14th edn. (1933), p. 44; R. W. Chambers and B. M. Daunt, Book of London 
English, 1384-1425, pp. 298-9. 
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it was written on 6 June 1420 are deductions which therefore 
seem to be well established. That the writer ‘H.W.’ was Henry 
Beaufort is less obvious but scarcely less certain. There is the 
address from which he wrote; Waltham, or Bishop’s Waltham, 
in Hampshire contained a palace of the bishops of Winchester, 
and one, moreover, which he is known to have used. There is 
the reference to his cousin Chaucer, the Thomas Chaucer whom he 
had acknowledged in a formal document as his ‘ beloved kinsman’ ; * 
and not even the unsleeping zeal of transatlantic Chaucerians has 
been able to furnish the poet’s putative son with any other relation 
either by blood or marriage who could conceivably have: signed 
himself in 1420 with the initials ‘H.W.’ We may suppose that 
it was someone well known to the king. Indeed, the only serious 
objection to the choice of Beaufort is that he is not otherwise 
known to have used this signature. H. Wynton’ is the form 
which almost invariably appears at the foot of the acts of the 
Council during the minority of Henry VI until after 1427 when 
it changes to H. Cardinal’.’ No such uniformity of practice is 
to be found in his private letters, though these are too few to 
exhaust all the possible variants of spelling and language. Of 
the many that he must have written to Henry V, no other seems 
to have survived. H. Evesq’ de Wyncestre will be found on 
two letters (in French) to Thomas Langley, his successor as 
Henry V’s chancellor, and both belonging to the year 1417; ° 
while, on the other hand, an undated English letter written 
after 1427 is signed H. Cardinal of Engeland.’ This last is of 


1 For example, see his last will (Collection of Royal Wills, ed. J. Nichols, pp. 339-40) : 
‘Item lego Domine mee Regine lectum blodium de panno aureo de damasco que 
pendebat in camera illa in manerio meo de Waltham in qua eadem Domina mea 
Regina cubabat illo tempore quo fuit in dicto manerio, unacum tribus tapetis d’arras 
in eadem camera tunc pendentibus ’. 

2*Dilecto consanguineo nostro’, Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1405-1408, p. 406. 
The fact that the Lancastrian dukes and kings in their many grants to Thomas Chaucer 
never once acknowledged his kinship suggests that at this date such words as con- 
sanguineus and cousin were generally, if not invariably, reserved for blood relations. 

3 Of an extensive literature two works deserve special mention, namely, Thomas 
Chaucer, by M. B. Ruud (University of Minnesota Studies in Language and Literature, 
no. 9, 1926), and ‘ Chaucerian Problems: especially the Petherton Forestership and 
the Question of Thomas Chaucer ’, by R. Krauss in Three Chaucer Studies, by R. Krauss, 
H. Braddy, and C. R. Kase. Thomas Chaucer’s tomb at Ewelme, co. Oxon, is de- 
corated with the coats-of-arms of some twenty of his more important connections. 
Henry Beaufort appears among them, but no one else whom this cap fits. For a 
recent examination of this evidence see ‘The Arms on the Chaucer Tomb at 
Ewelme’ by E. A. Greening Lamborn, Oxoniensia, v (1940), 78-93. 

4The king may have encouraged his familiar correspondents to use initials when 
writing to him in France, perhaps for reasons of secrecy. Compare Chichele’s letter 
(see above, p. 318, n. 3) signed ‘ H.C.’ and the duke of Gloucester’s (see below, p. 328, 
n. 7) signed ‘ H.G.’ 

5 Proceedings and Ordinances, iii. 152 and 221; iv. 15 (‘H. Cardinalis’), 35, 76, 
&e.; J. F. Baldwin, King’s Council in England during the Middle Ages, plate x; and 
the files of Ancient Petitions, Chancery Warrants and Exchequer T.R., Council and 
Privy Seal, passim. ® Proceedings and Ordinances, ii. 234-5. 

7 Original Letters, ed. H. Ellis, 1st series, i. 8. 
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special interest, since it is the one indubitable holograph from 
Beaufort’s hand known to survive. Less than a hundred words 
long, it contains two unusual spellings, ‘‘ wile” for ‘ will’ and 
“haht”’ for ‘hath’, and half a dozen others less uncommon, 
every one of which will also be found in the letter of 6 June 1420.* 
All things considered, the evidence for ascribing the latter to the 
pen of Henry Beaufort seems to me overwhelming.® 

The bishop was some days late with his excuses. Yet he 
could not plead either want of information or even short notice. 
For although he was at his country place and the Treaty of 
Troyes, registered in the Parlement of Paris on 30 May,* was not 
proclaimed in London until 14 June,® he had in fact received a 
personal summons from the king at the very latest nearly three 
months before the event.6 What is more, elaborate preparations 
for the ceremony had been going on in England throughout the 
spring,’ and he had himself been commanded to supervise musters 
at Southampton, whence a train of lords and ladies had set sail.® 
There is therefore more than a suspicion of disingenuousness in 
this dilatory reply. Beaufort’s letters are rare enough to be 
precious ; and in spite of an insufferable wordiness which may 
betray an uneasy conscience, this one at least shows that the man 
whose name became a byword for arrogance could on occasion 


be almost grossly humble in the fulsome style of those times. 
Apart from this, it is chiefly valuable for its help in fixing the 
date and authorship of a far more important state paper, which 
must now be considered. This is an unsigned document, the 
earlier portion of which is lacking, contained on two large sheets 


1° Wrytyn of myn owne hand at London the xij day of Marche.’ 

2H. W.’s spelling was unusually consistent. It is striking to find so many of his 
orthographical habits appearing in the cardinal’s brief note. E.g. ‘zow’ for ‘you’, 
‘goo’ and ‘ goone’ for ‘go’ and ‘ gone’, ‘ wrytyn’ for ‘ written’, ‘ Engeland ’ for 
‘England’, ‘herttely’ and ‘hertlyly’ for ‘heartily’, and ‘hit’ and ‘ hyt’ for ‘ it’. 
These coincidences by themselves would prove nothing, but they produce a cumulative 
effect. ‘Wlle’ and ‘haht’ are in a class by themselves, and are not listed by the 
Oxford Dictionary. I am indebted to my colleague Dr. C. T. Onions for his willing 
help here and elsewhere. 

3 Dr. Wylie seems to have based his case on the close resemblance between H.W.’s 
handwriting and that of Beaufort’s signature reproduced by J. G. Nichols, Autographs 
of Royal and Noble Personages in English History, no.3 A9. But a signature is rather 
little to judge a handwriting by. Owing to the fact that Cotton MS. Vesp. F iii is 
stored in an underground repository for the duration of the war, it has not been 
possible for me to see the holograph letter printed by Ellis. When it is visible it 
should go far to settle the question. 

4 Federa, ix. 911. 

5 Ibid., pp. 916-20. The date, 14 July, given in the Calendar of Close Rolls, 
Henry V, ii, 118, is an error. 

® See below, p. 329. 

7 A letter from the duke of Gloucester to Henry V from Southampton, 14 May 
1420, describing these preparations will be found in Ancient Correspondence, S.C. 
1/xliii/191. 

* Cal, Patent Rolls, 1416-1422, p. 319; 13 April 1420, 
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of paper and too rambling for adequate summary. When it 
becomes legible, it runs as follows : 4 


my lordes goynge vn to Seynt James, he 
ys gretele set to go, bot he w[oll] wyst of zowr ententes be fore pat ze 
w[olle haue] desirede hym for to haue be atte thys blessedfull day of 
pees, pe wyche ys so d[esirJede and so y prayed for pat y trowe pe 
cerye of pe pepill perseth pe heuen to haue yt. Y trowe y schult haue 
stired hym for to haue made hys wey by zowe, bot now he maketh 
many dowtes and on in especiall ys for drede of countre maundynge, 
to pe wyche as y durste y haue zeven hym comforte pat he schuld 
haue no dreede perof and made hym pys reson pat y suppose fully © 
pat he schuld haue more ffauoure of zowr grace to goo whither pat 
euer hym lyste to departe frome pens when he had seen wt Goddes 
mercy thys blissedfull day of pees pan for to departe frome hens and 
[see] noght perof. For] me thoght ze [had] suffre * pan fo hym to be 
oo day atte pe couyone of pe chirche and atte a nothir day atte pe 
a[llije * of both pye rea[umles. 
[2] Souereyn lorde, when pat zowr letter come to me, y was yn 
dreede of hys goynge of for y wyste noght fully hys entente 
to which ende he schope thys pilgremage ; for y felt by hym pat he 
schope hym a nothir [way than the way to seynt James, pe wyche 
y drede and thys was my cause: pat for alsmuche as ze, my souereyn 
lorde, wrote vn to me atte m[y last com]ynge in to Englonde howe 
pat my seid lord had made zowe be heste pat he nold noght put in 
execusion suche powe as ze wot of, comaundynge me also pat zife y 
see any cause pat my seid lorde wold doo pe contrarie of zowr comaun- 
dement pat y schuld let ze, als fare as yt sytteth a seruaunt to do vn 
to hys lorde and so y haue and euer woll God wote. 
[3] Souereyn lorde, pys was my drede in pe mater: my seid 
lorde comoned thys mater vn to a persone of zowr londe of gude 
astate in easyng of hys herte and told bym whate power he had in 
grete partie. And my seid lorde also told hym what lorde he founde 
zowe in thys mater; to pe whiche be answerede vnto my seid lorde 


1 Ancient Correspondence, 8.C. 1/lx/9. It is impossible to say how much is lost. 
These words can be read at the end of the previous paragraphs : 


e paiement of pe wyche y 

[co]unsell of pe duchye of Launcastre 

pe price wt my seid lorde nor to resceyue 

e entente pat shull be don in thys 

rde muche sese pe sub- 

anothyr wey and y tryst to 

and after God pe wyche hath 

hys chosen man . cause of all thys grace pat...’ 
I can find nothing in the Register, Chancery Rolls or Receiver-General’s Accounts of 
the Duchy of Lancaster to throw light on this reference. The Duchy Council seems 
to have been occupied at this time with a dispute with the Countess of Stafford over 
the Bohun inheritance (D.L. 28/ix/11, fos. 14-5 and 31-31"), but there is no reason 
for connecting Beaufort with it. He was, however, one of the feoffees of Duchy 
lands appointed by Henry V under his first will, that of 24 July 1415 (Federa, ix. 
289-93 ; Cal. Patent Rolls, 1413-1416, pp. 356-7 ; Royal Wills, pp. 236-43) and their 

enfeoffment included the king’s moiety of the Bohun estates. 
* This reading is doubtful. * This word is possibly ‘ amite ’. 
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pat he wondrede gretelee pat ze, my souereyn lorde, wold let hym 
of pe ceysynge of hys power, seynge also vn to my seid lorde pat, 
zife ze wolde aske hym of thys mater, he wold plenle sey als ffarre 
as ze wold zife hym leue pat yt wer noght azeyns zowe ne azeyns 
zowr londe to sese hys [pow]er. Of pe wyche comforte pat my seid 
lorde had of thys man trewle he proyesed hym gretele y n so paty 
was aferde of pe [mate]r. And yt happenede pat y was in pe towne 
when thys mater was comoned be twen my seid lorde and pat man. 
Bot trewle, my souereyn lorde, ne by my trowth pe man pat my 
seyd lorde comoned thys- mater to zafe my lorde comforte more for 
plesaunce and for to ease hys hert wt pan for any othir ende pat he 
wold pe mater had goon forth. Bot alson as pys mater was comoned, 
my seid lorde sent after me and told me pe substaunce of all per 
comonynge. And blessed be God?! or y departede frome hym hys 
hert was eased and zowr comaundment kept. And of thys laste mater 
y haue nowe wryten zowe twyes. 
[4] Also, souereyn lorde, ze haue a bull of my lordes in zowr 
warde as my lorde telleth me, pe wyche hath hevyded hym full sore, 
save zowre hyghe reuerence, of zowr mys truste, pe whyche bull he 
hath y dowblede and ys yn hys warde. Bot for pe ende of all thys 
mater and for to lete zowe haue full knowlege of hys ententes, my 
lorde hath desired me to come vn to zowe w* letters of hys owne 
honde and credence, also pe wyche he woll euer fully kepe and never 
doo pe contrarie ; bot y haue made hym no beheste to come vn to 
zowe wt hys will yn to pe tyme pat y wote whate ze woll comaunde 
me to doo. 
[5] Souereyn lorde, ffor als muche as pe maters aren grete pat 
my lorde desireth me to come vn to zowr presence, par for y wryte 
zowe pe substaunce of my lordes ententes : 
[a] ffyrst, my souereyn lorde, y blessed be God, my lorde 
ys fully set and agreede neuer to seyse suche power by bys bulles 
as ze haue defended hym pat he schuld noght syse nor ryght 
fewe othir. 
[b] Also, he ys fully set wt zowr leve to go to Ierusalem 
when pat he hath ben atte Seynt James and per to abyde halfe a 
zere and pan to come home a preste and noght a bysshope. 
[c] Also, souereyn lorde, for als rauche as y note? whome 
zowe lyste to set in pe chirche of Wynchester, y dar noght labour 
my lorde vn to no man in especiall yn to pe tyme pat y haue 
zowr comaundement what pat ze will be doone in pe mater. My 
lord hath told me pat he’ comoned parcell of thys mater vn to 
zowe nowe in Normandye and pat ze and he comoned of ij 
persones Pe wyche on was maister Ric’ flemynge and pe tothir 
pe Pryve Seall. Bot my lorde[s e]ntente ys to lab[our] to 
zowr grace for a nothir man, pe wyche ys a well favorde man 
of hys astate poroghe owte all zowr lond and a gude person and 
a trewe ; alder corioste * clerke ys he noght ; bot my lorde seyth 
pat suche men as he ys hath profited moste pe chirche of Wyn- 
chester befor thys tyme and so, he tresteth to God, schall he. 
1 After ‘God ’, ‘ who ’ has been written and crossed out. 
2* note’ = ‘ know not’, the sense requires. 
’ This idiomatic phrase may be rendered as ‘ most curiously of all’. 
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Besechynge zowe, my souereyn lorde, pat ze woll vouche safe to 
sende me worde what ze woll pat y do yn all thyes maters. ffor 
and zowe lyste to comaunde me to come vn to zowe, y have a 
saffe condit all redy atte Caleys of pe Duke of Burgoyn, bot my 
safecondit dureth bot vn to pe laste day of Aprill. And howe 
pat euer zowe lyste to comaunde me of my comynge or myn 
abydynge, y beseche zowe of zowr grace pat ze woll send me 
hastle worde. And y wold wt all myn hert pat ze wer syker 
of my lordes stuffe as ze and he myght acorde. For yt sytteth 
best for zowe or elles y drede me yt woll goo a nothir wey. ffor, 
y wen, he schapeth hym to dye ryght a poer man, as he seyth. 
Xe hau a terme, operibus credite. 
[6] Souereyn lorde, he sendeth zowe pys bill pe wyche ze may 
well knowe who yt ys by hys voyde langage. Wrytyn atte Ewelme, 
pe xj day of Marche. 
Xowr humble liege man pe wyche desirethe to stonde in zowr 
grace as y haue stonde euer pane all erthe.? 


The relationship between this document, in spite of its many 
baffling obscurities, and Beaufort’s Waltham letter is quite plain, 
once they are set side by side. We have here beyond any reason- 
able doubt two chance survivals from a considerable corre- 
spondence in which Henry V, Beaufort, and the latter’s cousin, 
Thomas Chaucer, took part. In one Beaufort explains to the 
king that he cannot be present at ‘that joyful day’ of Henry’s 
‘blessed glad marriage’ because of his vow to go on pilgrimage 
to Santiago ; in the other an unnamed lord and almost certainly 
a bishop is prevented from being at ‘this blessedful day of 
peace ’ for the same reason. In the one Beaufort hopes that by 
the date of his letter his conduct since his return to England 
will have been fully described to the king by his cousin Chaucer ; 
in the other, dated from Chaucer’s Oxfordshire manor, the writer 
desires leave to cross to Normandy on just such an errand. Closer 
study, especially of such details as the mention of papal bulls and 


1 John, x. 38. 

?'The punctuation and capitals are not those in the manuscript. The words or 
letters within square brackets are editorial guesses. For convenience of reference I 
have numbered the paragraphs and the sections of paragraph 5. 

3 This correspondence seems to have consisted of the following at least : 

(a) A summons to the bishop from Henry V to be present at his marriage. 

(6) Thomas Chaucer’s first report, mentioned at the end of paragraph 3 of (d). 

(c) Henry V’s letter to Chaucer, mentioned in paragraph 2 of (d). 

(d) Thomas Chaucer’s second report, 11 March 1420—S.C. 1/Ix/9. 

(e) A ‘ bill’ from Beaufort enclosed in (d) and mentioned in paragraph 6 of (d). 

(f) Henry V’s reply to (d), granting Chaucer permission to cross to France and to 
report in person. 

(g) ‘ Letters of his own hand and credence ’ from Beaufort carried by Chaucer to 
the king and mentioned in paragraph 4 of (d). 

(h) Possibly a second summons to the bishop from Henry V. 

(t) Beaufort’s letter of 6 June 140—S.C. 1/xliii/192. 

I have failed to trace any of these missing documents. They are not in Ancient 
Correspondence. 
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the reference to a vacancy in the church of Winchester, strengthens 
the first impression that this second document is part of a detailed 
memorandum on the bishop’s conduct and plans, composed by 
Thomas Chaucer at Ewelme on 11 March 1420 and intended for 
the eye of Henry V alone. It is of course possible that the 
missing portions at the beginning contained the names of the 
writer and of his lord, but there is at least good ground for believ- 
ing the contrary. Chaucer’s reticence strikes one reader as 
deliberate, as though he desired to throw unauthorized persons 
off the scent. He may have thought that if his news leaked out, 
his kinsman’s reputation would suffer damage; and in those 
troubled days in France letters could easily go astray. The 
allusions, for example, to ‘ such power as ye wot of ’, to a ‘ person 
of your land of good estate ’, otherwise not particularized, from 
whom Beaufort drew comfort in his tribulation, and to the mys- 
terious lay candidate for the see of Winchester, all betray an 
over-cautious correspondent. A like secrecy is implied in the 
remark that the king would recognize the author of the enclosed 
‘bill’ not by his signature or his seal but ‘ by his void language ’ ; 
a circumstance which may help to explain why the bishop signed 
his letter of 6 June with his initials only. Apart from such 
intentional obscurities as these and others which arise from the 
intractability of the English of that date as a medium for accurate 
statement—a void language if ever there were one !—we have 
also to contend with those due in the main to our own ignorance 
of what had been said and written by the parties before. Yet an 
effort must be made to establish the chief outlines of this un- 
suspected prolongation of the crisis in Beaufort’s relations with 
his royal nephew. But first a little more about Thomas Chaucer 
and his reliability as a witness. 

In 1420 Chaucer was probably rather more than fifty-five years 
old, having been born, according to an Elizabethan tradition, 
‘about the 38 or 39 year of Edward III’.1. Thomas Gascoigne, 
the author of the Theological Dictionary, who may be thought to 
have known, since he was chancellor of Oxford University when 
Chaucer was one of the chief men in the shire, tells us that he was 
the son of the poet.2, That he was the son of the poet’s wife, 
Philippa Roet, is proclaimed by the heraldic decorations of his 
tomb. Through his aunt, Dame Katherine Swynford, John of 


1 The Workes of our Antient and lerned Poet, Geffrey Chaucer, ed. T. Speght, p. 2. 
38 Edward III began on 25 January 1364. 

? Life Records, iv. 332. 

* Krauss, op. cit., chapter ii. In chapter ix Mr. Krauss argues ingeniously, but 
(to my mind) not quite convincingly, in favour of an old theory that Chaucer’s father 
was none other than John of Gaunt himself. The strongest argument against his 
legitimacy is surely the absence of any evidence that he inherited a claim to a part of 
his maternal grandfather’s lands in Hainault ; but he may have done or he may have 
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Gaunt’s mistress and last duchess, he secured a share in the 
fortunes of the house of Lancaster which was to profit him greatly 
throughout his career. Its first dividend was paid to him at 
Bayonne in 1389 when he was retained for life in John of Gaunt’s 
service. In, or a little before, 1395 he married Maud, younger 
daughter and co-heir of Sir John Burghersh (who had died in 
1391) and great-niece and ward of Joan, Lady Mohun of Dunster, 
a formidable dowager prominent at Richard II’s court. By this 
match he acquired iwre uxoris not merely the manor of Ewelme 
and other properties, mostly in the home counties,’ but also 
many useful connexions in the south-west. The Lancastrian 
usurpation still further brightened his prospects. Less than three 
weeks after the change of dynasty, on 16 October 1399, he was 
appointed constable of Wallingford Castle for life; and to this 
on 26 October he added the stewardship for life of the honours of 
Wallingford and St. Valery and of the south Chiltern Hundreds ; ® 
thus greatly increasing his importance in Oxfordshire, of which 
county he was sheriff in 1400 and knight of the shire for the first 


disposed of his claims to others. If Sir Thomas Swynford had not been obliged to 
obtain a notification of his legitimacy under the great seal we should not have known of 
the existence of this Roet inheritance at all (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1408-1413, pp. 323-4). 
But to disprove Chaucer’s legitimacy is a far cry from proving Gaunt his father. 

1 At a fee of £10 a year. This was doubled in 1394, and from time to time con- 
firmed by the duke’s successors (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1396-1399, p. 490; Rotuli Parlia- 
mentorum, iv. 39, &c.). Such engagements rarely began an association, but usually 
followed an apprenticeship. If this was so in Chaucer’s case, then the previous 
service is likely to have been done in Spain, whence Lancaster was returning in 1389. 
Some time before the duke’s death in 1399, Chaucer was appointed to offices in the 
lordship of Pickering, but he was deprived of these by Richard II on 20 March 1399 
in favour of the earl of Wiltshire, and given an annuity of 20 marks from the farm of 
the town of Wallingford instead (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1396-1399, p. 494; Cal. Close 
Rolls, 1396-1399, pp. 467-8 ; Cal. Fine Rolls, xi. 295). 

2 Widow of John, last Lord Mohun (1320-75), and a Burghersh by birth, she suc- 
ceeded in gaining control of her husband’s Somerset estates to the exclusion of her 
own daughters, sold the reversion of them out of the family for 5000 marks, and went 
to live at court on the proceeds (H. C. Maxwell Lyte, History of Dunster, i. 44-57). 
She had been Sir John Burghersh’s guardian during his minority. 

3 For Maud Burghersh’s inheritance, see Ruud, op. cit. p.61. To her original assign- 
ment of 1395 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1392-1396, p. 446) were later added other lands on the 
death of her mother in 1420 and by various arrangements made with her sister (Cal. 
Close Rolls, Henry V, ii. 162-3; Cal. Fine Rolls, xiv. 335 and 398). They were 
derived mainly from Sir John’s maternal grandmother, Margaret, daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Edmund Bacon of Ewelme (Cal. Close Kolls, 1364-1368, pp. 259-60; Cal. 
Fine Rolls, vii. 18; H. A. Napier, Historical Notices of Swyncombe and Ewelme, p. 21). 
Burghersh, a cadet member of his family, was the heir of the baronial house of 
Kerdeston (and according to modern doctrine, Lord Kerdeston), but from want of 
influence or some lack of pertinacity he allowed himself to be ousted from his inherit- 
ance by his grandfather’s bastard. Thomas Chaucer took steps for its recovery, and 
his daughter Alice finally gained possession in 1448 (G. E. C., Complete Peerage, vii. 
193-9). 4See page 334. 

° Cal. Patent Rolls, 1399-1401, p. 15. 

° Ibid. p. 34. He was also granted valuable stores of malt, wheat and victuals 
in Wallingford, belonging to the household of Richard II’s child queen (ibid. pp. 88 
and 93; 1401-1405, p. 356). 
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time in 1401. He was to represent it in at least thirteen other 
parliaments before his death in 1434.1 Soon, by, purchase, lease 
and grant, he began to amass land and in various ways to improve 
his territorial position in the middle Thames valley ;? nor was 
Somerset forgotten. At the time of his death, although he had 
declined knighthood, there can have been few knights in England 
richer than he. Meanwhile his official career prospered notwith- 


1 Ruud, op. cit., pp. 32 et seq. 

2 In addition to the Burgersh manors of Ewelme (‘ Wace’s Court’ and ‘ Burghersh ’) 
and Swyncombe he held the following manors, &c., in this area in 1434: the manors 
of Hook Norton, Kidlington, Garsington (‘ Louches’ and ‘ Haviles’), Hanwell, and 
Thrup, and lands in a number of places, including Woodstock, Begbrook, and Newnham, 
co. Oxon; and the manors of Buckland and Hatford, co. Berks (Calendarium Inquisi- 
tionum post mortem, iv. 160 and 177-8). In 1415 he bought from Sir Richard Abberbury 
and settled on his own daughter Alice at the time of her marriage to Sir John Phelip 
the castle and manor of Donnington and the manors of Peasemore, Penclose (or 
‘ Pentelowe ’), and Winterbourne Mayne, co. Berks (Cal. Close Rolls, Henry V, i. 234 ; 
Victoria County History of Berkshire, iv. 56, 65, 82 and 91-3). In 1411 he became the 
tenant for life at a rent of £127 16s. 6d. of the royal manors of Woodstock, Handborough, 
Wootton, and Stonesfield, and of the hundred of Wootton, co. Oxon (Cal. Patent 
Rolls, 1408-1413, pp. 283 and 298-9). From 1404 to 1415 he had the custody of the 
lands of Sir Ralph Stonor during the minority of Thomas, the son and heir, for which 
he paid £200 (ibid. 1401-1405, p. 455); he had already obtained the marriage of the 
heir (ibid. p. 335). These lands included the manors of Stonor, Bix Gibwen, Bix 
Brand, and Brownesdon, co. Oxon, of Didcot, co. Berks, and others in Gloucestershire, 
Devon, &c. (Cal. Ing. p.m. iv. 11 and 12 ; Stonor Letters and Papers, ed. C. L. Kingsford 
(Camden Soc.), i. 29-30). From 1431 onwards he had the custody of the lands of 
Sir William Moleyns during the minority of Eleanor, the daughter and heir, for 500 
marks (Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances, iv. 98-9; Cal. Patent Rolls, 1429-1436, 
p. 156). A third part was set aside for the Moleyns dowagers, Margery and Anne, 
but Chaucer’s two-thirds included the manors of Brill, Beachendon in Waddesdon 
(both included in his return 1434; see Cal. Ing. p.m. iv. 160), Stoke Poges, Ilmer, 
Aston Mullins, Datchet, and Great Pollicott, co. Bucks, and those of Henley-on- 
Thames, Broughton Poggs and Aston in Bampton, co. Oxon (ibid. iv. 127, 190 and 
328-9; G. E. C., Complete Peerage, ix. 42-3). Eleanor Moleyns, whose marriage was 
incliided in the grant, was Maud Chaucer’s third cousin once removed. This wardship 
is an excellent example of the fifteenth century’s keen memory for relationships— 
when they were profitable ones. It is doubtful whether this list is exhaustive. There 
is, for example, evidence that in 1415 Chaucer and one Thomas Beeke were farming 
Rycote manor, co. Oxon (Ruud, op. cit., p. 14 from the Receipt Roll), after the death 
of Nicholas Englefield on 1 April in that year (brass in Great Haseley Church, co. 
Oxon. See Oxford Journal of Monumental Brasses, i. 170). In 1420 he and John 
Golofre obtained the custody of the manor of Bradfield, co. Berks, during the minority 
of Edward, grandson and heir of Sir William Langford (Cal. Fine Rolls, xiv. 338) ; 
the heir took seisin when he came of age in 1438 (Cal. Close Rolls, Henry V1, iii. 155). 

On 23 November 1405 he was made forester of Neroche, Exmoor, and Mendip 
forests, and keeper of the park at Petherton during the minority of Edmund Mortimer, 
earl of March, rendering £40 a year to the king (Cal. Fine Rolls, xiii. 21-2). The earl 
obtained livery of his inheritance on 9 June 1413 (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1413-1416, p. 45) 
and on 17 September following regranted these offices to Chaucer for £50 a year. The 
latter held them for the rest of his life (Krauss, op. cit., pp. 104-5). On 20 June 1406 
Henry Beaufort appointed him cénstable of Taunton Castle and supervisor of the 
very considerable estates of the see of Winchester in Somerset, together with £40 a 
year and all the usual fees and emoluments (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1405-1408, p. 406). 
All Chaucer’s annuities and stipends mounted to a considerable sum. 

* He paid a fine of £5 in 1430, ‘ quia non cepit ordinem militarem ’ (Ruud, op. cit. 
p. 66, from the Receipt Roll). In other districts than those listed above he also had 
lands and offices: the Burghersh manors of Hatfield Peverell, co. Essex, Stratford, 
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standing the political dissensions that robbed Henry IV of all 
pleasure in his grown. It was a situation which called for some 
adroit trimming on Chaucer’s part if he was to remain throughout 
the reign’s difficult closing years the pensioner simultaneously of 
the king, of the prince of Wales, and of the bishop of Winchester. 
But he succeeded brilliantly. Only once does he seem to have 
been blown off his course, and then not for long. Appointed Chief 
Butler of England for life in 1402, he was superseded on 13 May 
1407 ; and when he recovered his place on 3 December following 
—the day after the dissolution of the Gloucester Parliament in 
which he had been Speaker for the first time—his new patent 
allowed him to hold it only ‘during pleasure’.! It says much 
for his political skill that he did not forfeit a single office for his 
part as Speaker in the two succeeding parliaments, at one of which 
at least demands were voiced for the king’s abdication ; and that 
he retained the confidence of both sides in what at one time 
threatened to become a civil war. The accession of Henry V 
found him high in favour. How greatly he was trusted is proved 
by his being sent in the winter of 1413-4 on a secret mission 
from the king to the duke of Holland and to other foreign princes 
to prepare the ground for more formal negotiations (in which he 
was to take a share) during the following summer.? This was 
but the first of a series of varied diplomatic employments. And 
in spite of his mounting years he played some part, too, in the 
military conquest of France, accompanying the king at the head 
of a retinue to Normandy in the summer of 1417, although much 
of his time was probably occupied in treating with the French 
ambassadors. He seems to have returned to England at the 
beginning of 1419 and to have stayed there until the spring. of 


co. Suffolk, East and West Worldham, co. Hants; the keeping of the forests of Wolmer 
and Aliceholt, co. Hants, granted him by Henry V on 3 September 1413 (Cal. Patent 
Rolls, 1413-1416, p. 102); the office of havener, co. Cornwall, and Plymouth, co. 
Devon, rendering £80 a year to the king but without presenting accounts (Cal. Fine 
Rolls, xiv. 141), granted 4 December 1415; and the keeping of the manor of Drayton, 
co. Hants, during the nonage of Philip, son and heir of William Pageham (ibid., xv. 47), 
3 July 1423; the heir obtained livery in 1438 (Cal. Close Rolls, Henry VI, iii. 148 ; 
Victoria C.H. of Hampshire, iii. 150 and iv. 8, n. 78). ; 

1 Appointed 5 November 1402 (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1401-1405, p. 170); superseded 
by Sir John Tiptoft 13 May 1407 (ibid. 1405-1408, p. 334); reappointed 3 December 
1407 (ibid. p. 380). In the first parliament of Henry VI, 5 December 1422, he obtained 
the confirmation of his original life appointment (ibid. 1422-1429, p.7; Rot. Parl., iv. 
178). 

2 £76 138. 4d. was paid to Chaucer on 2 March 1414: ‘ misso in nuncio Regis versus 
ducem Holandie et alios diversos dominos in partibus exteris existentes in certis 
negociis et materiis secretis dictum dominum nostrum Regem ad hoc moventibus et 
commodum regni sui specialiter tangentibus ’ (Issue Roll, printed by Ruud, op. cit. 
p. 22). On 21 June 1414 he was paid another £60 when about to set out with Lord 
Scrope, Hugh Mortimer, and Mr Philip Morgan, ‘ versus ducem Burgundie et abinde 
ad ducem Holandie in ambassiata Regis ad tractandum et communicandum cum dictis 
ducibus de certis articulis et materiis secretis ’ (ibid. 23). See also Fadera, ix. 136-8 ; 
Dep. Keeper’s Report XLIV, 554. 5 Ruud, op. cit. pp. 25-7. 
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1420.1. Although the main purpose of his next visit to the king 
may have been to report fully on his cousin’s ‘ intents’, he was 
soon engaged on negotiations with Brittany.2, By the end of the 
year he was back again in England. 

This, then, was the author of our memorandum, a life-long 
servant of the house of Lancaster, one of the inner circle of its 
confidential agents, eight times already a member of the house of 
commons, four times its Speaker, and soon to be Speaker again, 
one who was thought worthy of a place on the largely aristocratic 
minority council of Henry VI,* and whose virtues were celebrated 
in a ballad by»one of the better poets of the day;* a self-made 
man of great wealth, acquisitive yet circumspect, politic and 
affairé, well-versed in all branches of administration and diplo- 
macy, a practised chairman and envoy, influential and respected.® 
There could have been no more obvious choice for the post of 
intermediary between his errant cousin and the angry king; for 
his ties with both were strong and of long standing. The fact 
that they were goes far to settle the question of his truthfulness 
as a reporter. Whose interests, we ask ourselves, was he in the 
last resort intent on serving, the king’s or the bishop’s? The 
right answer is, I think, the king’s, but that this did not prevent 
him from trying to do his utmost for his kinsman. He did not 


intend to deceive Henry, but he was willing to put the best 


1 There are various traces of his presence in England during this period. He was 
appointed to several local commissions in Oxfordshire, 5 March, 19 May, and 26 
November 1419 (Cal. Patent Rolls, 1416-1422, pp. 212, 269 and 251), and 27 January 
1420 (Cal. Fine Rolls, xiv, 317). And after being omitted from the commission 
of the peace on 26 April 1418, he was again included on 12 January 1420 (Cal. Patent 
Rolls 1416-1422, pp. 457-8). His and John Golofre’s grant of Bradfield (see above, 
p. 335, n. 2) was dated 19 May 1420. The municipal records of Oxford refer to his 
supping in the city on three occasions during the year beginning Michaelmas 1419 
(Munimenta Civitatis Oxonie, ed. H. E. Salter, pp. 281-2). He was going abroad on 
26 June 1420 (Dep. Keeper’s Report XLIV, 620). 

2 Dep. Keeper’s Report XLII, 375 and 379; Federa, x, 5-6 and 15-6. 

3 On 6 December 1420 he was mainpernor for a neighbour (Cal. Fine Rolls, xiv. 363) 
and on 21 December he was granted the marriage of Joan, daughter and hcir of Sir 
Richard Arches, king’s ward (ibid., p. 371). 

* Appointed in the parliament of 1423 (Rot. Parl. iv. 201). He seems only to have 
served for one year, 25 January 1424 to 24 January 1425. In December 1424 he 
went to France ‘ad communicandum ibidem cum domino Johanne duce Bedfordie, 
Regente regni Francie ac consiliariis eiusdem regni super certis, materijs specialibus 
dictum dominum regem et consilium suum predictum ad hoc moventibus’ (Ruud, 
op. cit. p. 31, quoting Issue Roll). 

5‘ Balade made by Lydegate at pe Departyng of Thomas Chaucyer on Ambassade 
in to ffrance ’ and another ‘ compleynte ’ on the same theme, printed by F. J. Furnivall, 
Notes and Queries, 4th series, ix. 381-3, the first of which has been reprinted in Modern 
Philology, i. 333-6 and by Ruud, op. cit., pp. 119-21. 

*On 14 September 1429 he and his wife were admitted to the confraternity of 
Christ Church, Canterbury (Literae Cantuarienses, ed. J. B. Sheppard, iii. 152). Leland, 
writing a century after Chaucer’s death (Leland’s Itinerary in England, ed. L. Toulmin 
Smith, i. 112), reports: ‘Sum say that this Chaucer was a marchant man and bout 
a 1000 li. landes by the yere, and that wollesakkes be yn Ewelm in token of marchaun- 
dise’. He was, however, a vintner rather than a wool merchant. 
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interpretation possible in the circumstances on Beaufort’s conduct. 
Thus, while he does not attempt to conceal past failings and his 
own fears of the outcome, he is anxious to accept his cousin’s 
professions at their face value. Yet even here scepticism keeps 
breaking in. This, he tells Henry, is ‘ the substance of my lord’s 
intents . . . , a-blessed be God’, but ‘ operibus credite’, deeds 
speak plainer than words. His very hesitations are reassuring ; 
we can share Henry V’s confidence in his trustworthiness. 

From what he tells us there emerges in the first place an im- 
pressive reflection of Henry V’s will to be absolute master in his 
own house, in church as well as in state. Theeonly mark of 
consideration which he permitted an old servant was that he did 
not immediately make his displeasure public ; and even this may 
have sprung less from kindness than from policy. Henry kept 
the conduct of affairs very closely in his own hands, writing 
diplomatic instructions personally, and even at the height of the 
French war maintaining firm control over the acts of the govern- 
ment at home.! In view of the new pope’s alliance with Beaufort 
it behoved him to feel his way cautiously. It is doubtful how 
far even Gloucester, head of the English administration, was taken 
into his confidence. The duke clearly knew something, for he 
had heard at least what were probably the indignant exclamations 
wrung from the king when first told of what was afoot. But that 
he knew the whole story in detail it is impossible to believe. Had 
he done so it is quite certain that he would not have refrained 
from making political capital out of it when he had quarrelled 
with the cardinal later. The silence of the chroniclers, an ab- 
solutely unbroken silence, suggests that others learnt still less. 
Yet, while the bishop went about his diplomatic duties in 
Normandy, all unknown to the outside world a sentence of 
extreme severity was hanging over his head. Not only had he 
been forbidden to assume the dignity and responsibilities con- 
ferred upon him by Martin V, his bull having been impounded by 
the king, but he was threatened with the loss of his bishopric, 
degradation to the rank of priest and, judging from some dark 
hints in Chaucer’s memorandum, with the forfeiture of all or part 
of his worldly goods as well. It will be noticed that these penalties 
correspond fairly closely with those imposed under the Statute 
of Provisors of 1390, and it is therefore more than likely that it 
was Henry’s intention, if necessary, to invoke that act as Gloucester 
was to do against Cardinal Beaufort when he repeated the offence 
during the next reign.2, For the moment it was a threat and 

1 A highly characteristic product of Henry’s pen is printed in Fadera, ix. 427-30 ; 
for some of his letters to the English council see Proceedings and Ordinances, ii. passim ; 
Chambers and Daunt, op. cit., pp. 67-84, print those to the citizens of London. 


® Statutes of the Realm (Record Commission), ii. 69 and 74; W. T. Waugh, ante, 
xxxvii. 200-2. 
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nothing more. Angry though he may have been, Henry did not 
act with precipitation. As far as he was concerned, delay had 
slight dangers and might, if properly employed, bring definite 
gain. During 1419 he was secretly involved in an attempt to 
strike a bargain with Martin V, in which papal assistance in some 
form against the French was sought, it appears, in return for a 
mere half-promise—for it was made dependent upon the con- 
currence of Parliament—that the Statute of Provisors would be 
relaxed.1 Unfortunately, Martin asked that his letters should be 
destroyed as soon as they had been read, and although it would 
not have been surprising had his wishes been quietly ignored, 
little has been discovered of these negotiations save that they 
proved unfruitful. If Beaufort’s plight was mentioned, there is 
no record of it.2, But in the papal concordat with England, 
concluded in July 1418 and confirmed by Martin in April 1419, 
there was vague talk of proportional representation for all 
Catholic nationes in the College of Cardinals,? and we have Duke 
Humphrey’s evidence that this proposal was mixed up with the 
question of Beaufort’s disgrace. In any event, the effect of these 
diplomatic exchanges may well have been to retard the king’s 
decision until the full extent of Martin’s gullibility had been 
tested. As things turned out, the pope revealed himself to be a 
wary and practised negotiator with no intention of abandoning 
his neutrality for illusory gains, and by 1420 he had already 
taken the measure of the English offers. Meanwhile, with the 
murder of Duke John the Fearless at the Bridge of Montereau on 
10 September 1419, Henry’s hands were full enough in, France. 
So Beaufort retired to England to cool his heels in uncertainty 
and to scheme without achieving anything, while Thomas Chaucer 
was deputed to keep an eye on him and to report all suspicious 
actions to the king, especially any attempt to put his legatine 
powers into action. 

Henry cannot have found his information altogether reassuring. 
Chaucer soon discovered that all was not as it should have been. 
His cousin, he told the king, had procured from the pope a fresh 
copy of the offending bull, which could. only be meant for use. 
Then again, Beaufort had poured out his troubles to a friend in 
England, whose identity we have no means of guessing, and 
although the advice he had received was not intended to be taken 
seriously but was rather ‘ for to ease his heart with than for any 


1 Feedera, ix. 680-2 and 806-7; T. Haller, op. cit. pp. 249-60; J. H. Wylie and 
W. T. Waugh, The Reign of Henry the Fifth, iii. 171 and 375-6 ; E. F. Jacob, Chichele’s 
Register, 1, xlii. 

2 Since Haller’s conscientious researches in the Vatican archives failed to unearth 
anything of note on this point, it may be assumed that nothing much to our purpose 
survives there. 

3 Sacrorum conciliorum collectio, ed. J. D. Mansi, xxvii, 1194 ff. ; Fadera, ix. 730-2. 
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other end’, it had served to rekindle his ambitions. So un- 
settled had he become that Chaucer had been hard put to it to 
see that the royal commands were kept. In his opinion, at least, 
Beaufort had not merely been hoping for a reprieve; he had 
actually been planning defiance. The paragraphs describing these 
fears are the least intelligible in Chaucer’s report, probably because 
he had already written thereon to the king in an earlier letter now 
lost. But he had, it seems, been trying to persuade Beaufort to 
make the journey to Santiago by way of* Troyes, offering the 
inducement that leave to go on pilgrimage would be more readily 
conceded if the king’s summons were first obeyed.1 Chaucer, in 
fact, did not wholly believe in the genuineness of the advertised 
pilgrimage ; he was afraid that it was a blind to cover the maturing 
of a very different plan. In this he may not have been wrong. 
Beaufort at times employed the word ‘ pilgrimage ’ loosely, not 
to say euphemistically. It was as a ‘pilgrim’ that he found 
himself conveniently near Constance in 1417 ; in 1426 permission 
was given him to make a long-deferred ‘ pilgrimage ’, and he used 
it to obtain the coveted red hat after nine years of waiting ; * 
while in 1434 he was again ‘ under certain vows ’, too secret to be 
divulged even to his colleagues on the English council, when he 
desired to re-enter the papal service.* If his pilgrimages were 
indeed undertaken in good faith, it is consoling to find how often 
they ended in ecclesiastical preferment. Was Santiago, too, only 
a stage on the road to Rome? So, at least, and not without 
reason, Chaucer appears to have been hinting. But what pre- 
cisely he intended to convey by his allusion to ‘ the covion of the 
Church ’, which Beaufort might be proposing to attend, is not 
clear. It is a more than misleading way to describe the Roman 
Curia. Yet the Council of Constance had been dissolved nearly 
two years before, and that of Pavia was not due to begin until 
1423. The problem is further aggravated by a number of dis- 
putable readings in the same sentence and must be left unsolved. 

Notwithstanding these omens of trouble, Chaucer professed 
himself sanguine about the future. He had succeeded, he thought, 
in reconciling his kinsman in all essentials to a policy of passive 
obedience. On the other hand, ‘ operibus credite’. The king can 
scarcely have needed this warning. But on balance Chaucer’s 
optimism may have been justified. There must have been limits 
even to Beaufort’s intransigence, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that these had at last been reached. He was now, we 
learn, not only fully agreed to renounce for ever the powers to 
which his bulls entitled him, but desired the royal permission to 


1 Poggio wrote on 5 March 1420 as if he thought there was some chance of his 
patron’s soon crossing to France to see the king (Poggii Epistole, ed. T. Tonelli, i. 31). 
2 Proceedings and Ordinances, iii. 195-6. 3 Ibid., iv, 235. 
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go on from Santiago to Jerusalem, ‘ there to abide half a year and 
then to come home a priest and not a bishop.’ These last words 
are unambiguous though startling. They imply an intention on 
his part to resign episcopal orders along with his see, a degradation 
without recent precedent. In several political crises during the 
previous half century bishops had been removed from their sees. 
The primates Neville and Arundel, in 1388 and 1397 respectively, 
had, for example, been translated by the pope at the government’s 
request to St. Andrews, a diocese conveniently within the obedience 
of the rival pope and therefore merely titular; and translation 
was accompanied by banishment from England. But the healing 
of the Schism had put this solution beyond reach in 1420. There 
were precedents for less drastic action. When, for example, 
Robert Walden was ejected from the primacy in 1399, he was 
enthroned as bishop of London after a negligible interval. But 
he had given slight offence. His fellow-victim of the Lancastrian 
Revolution and much more zealous partizan of the deposed 
Richard, Thomas Merke, was translated from the see of Carlisle 
to that of Salmas (Selma) in partibus infidelium.! It would be 
wrong, I fancy, to assume from Chaucer’s letter that his pro- 
posal that Beaufort should be divested of his pontificals, the 
spiritual authority, that is to say, which he enjoyed by virtue of 
his consecration, came in the first place from the victim rather 
than from the king. What the former did perhaps suggest 
himself was exactly when and how the operation should be carried 
out. Be this as it may, it is not difficult to grasp why he wished 
to extend his pilgrimage to include Jerusalem. After he had 
spent six months thus devoutly, his abandonment of worldly 
honours would stand a good chance of being accepted by con- 
temporaries, if not without comment, at least without the need 
for humiliating explanations. Stranger conversions had been 
known, and such comment as there would be was bound in the 
main to be favourable. What in effect Beaufort was asking was 
that the real facts of his downfall should not be made public and 
that he should be allowed to choose his own setting for his inevit- 
able retreat, a fairly safe request in as much as Henry had already 
given proof of a willingness to humour him thus far.2 To complete 






1 Cal. Papal Registers, Letters, iv. 351, and v. 395, 504 and 619. Merke did not take 
out the necessary letters of translation within the prescribed period, and a succession 
of others were provided to the see. As late as 1404, however, the pope addressed him 
as bishop and he himself signed ‘ Hpiscopus Samastanensis’ in June 1401 (Royal and 
Historical Letters ; Henry IV, ed. F. C. Hingeston (Rolls Series), i. 66). The name of 
his see has given trouble, it being variously rendered as Samothrace (J. H. Wylie, 
History of England under Henry the Fourth, i. 109; but see also iii. 350, n. 2), Samos 
(H. Wallon, Richard II, ii. 519-20), and Samaston (W. W. Capes, The English Church 
in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, p. 157). 

* Another instance of Beaufort’s determination to save his face may be recalled. 
In January 1426 the duke of Gloucester was demanding that the bishop should be 
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the picture, we have Chaucer’s reference to ‘my lord’s stuff’. 
The sense of this passage is disputable, but the obvious inter- 
pretation is that Beaufort had been negotiating with the king 
for the disposal of his vast moveable property, which he was to 
give up as well as his rank. I am inclined to think that the 
trouble was that he had left it somewhere out of reach of Henry V. 
That he was accustomed to take it with him on his travels is 
known from the fact that Duke Humphrey was able to seize it 
at Sandwich in February 1432; and we have seen that he was 
reputed to have a large sum with him when he passed through 
Venice on pilgrimage in 1418. If this explanation is accepted, 
we have yet another reason for the king’s delays—and for his 
harshness. But that the prelate who earned notoriety as ‘ the 
Rich Cardinal’ should have professed, even as a bargaining 
gesture, that he intended to die a poor man is an exquisite touch 
and fit introduction to a quarter of a century of successful and 
unscrupulous money-grubbing. No wonder that Chaucer sounded 
incredulous and urged Henry to make sure of his share before 
it was too late; otherwise, as he sensibly remarked, it would 
‘go another way "—as indeed eventually it did. 

Finally, there remained the problem of filling the vacant see 
of Winchester. On this, Chaucer’s memorandum sheds some 
interesting light. Possible candidates had, it appears, been 
discussed by the king and Beaufort when the latter was in 
Normandy, and although nothing was settled the choice had 
then seemed to lie between Mr. Richard Fleming, whom Martin 
provided to the see of Lincoln on 20 November 1419, and John 
Kemp, keeper of the Privy Seal, chancellor of Normandy and, 
since 26 June 1419, bishop of Rochester.2 Both were obviously 
marked out for promotion, the one as a papal chamberlain and 
nuncio,? the other as an ecclesiastical lawyer and rising civil 
servant. Subsequently, however, Beaufort’s interest was en- 
listed in favour of a layman whom he put forward with the 
somewhat eccentric recommendation that such men had most 
profited the church of Winchester in times past. There is little 
reason why his opinion should have been worth heeding ; his 
advocacy, for example, of his nephew, Robert Nevill, a youth 
of small parts and less than canonical years, for the bishopric of 
dismissed from the office of chancellor as a condition of peace between them (Proceedings 
and Ordinances, iii. 186). But it was not until after the pacification that Beaufort 
resigned the great seal upon his own terms. 

1 Cal. Papal Registers, Letters, vii. 116 and 134. 

2 Tbid., vii. 133. He had been elected by the chapter in the previous January. 
For an interesting discussion of episcopal appointments at this time, see Chichele’s 
Register, 1, xci-iv. 

3 Cal. Papal Registers, Letters, vii. 5. For his biography see R. L. Poole’s article in 
the Dictionary of National Biography ; and Visitations of Religious Houses in the Diocese 
of Lincoln, 1420-1449, ed. A, Hamilton Thompson, 1, xiii-vi, 
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Sarum in 1427 does not speak well for his sense of propriety.? 
But since he had himself been ‘still a boy’ at the time of his 
own consecration,” he may perhaps be forgiven for thinking such 
details unimportant. There is no clue to the identity of his 
nominee beyond the fact that he was a layman ; even his rank is 
unspecified ; the field of choice is therefore too wide for profitable 
speculation. In any case, Beaufort was himself destined to occupy 
the see until his death twenty-seven years later, in spite of more 
than one new attempt to oust him. 

With the despatch of Chaucer’s memorandum darkness 
descends again. For some reason, unknown but not unimagin- 
able, Henry seems to have decided at the eleventh hour upon his 
uncle’s reprieve. By mid-summer 1420 he had had a chance of 
cross-examining Chaucer viva voce and of informing himself of 
details withheld from the earlier reports.? But even if the impres- 
sion he gained was favourable, the bishop’s reiterated refusal to 
obey his summons, though servile and ingratiating in tone, can 
scarcely have disposed him to believe the lesson was yet well 
learnt. More time was needed to test the genuineness of Beaufort’s 
professions of abject self-abasement, since these were so far belied 
by his acts. What sort of obedience was to be expected from one 
whose heart was still so set on the forbidden fruit that a few 
conventional words of comfort from a friend were enough to 
reawaken hope? And had not Beaufort procured and was he 
not then cherishing a second copy of the offending bull? Re- 
membering this, we will do well to seek a later date than 1420 for 
his final pardon and reinstatement. It may well be that there 
was none, and that the threat of deprivation and forfeiture 
remained as long as Henry lived. But on the whole this is 
unlikely. The king found time to visit England early in 1421, 
and if his decision about his uncle’s fate is assigned to the May of 
that year, it falls at once into a suitable context. 

Beaufort’s whereabouts during the second half of 1420 can be 
traced but intermittently. He was, as we have seen, at Waltham 
on 6 June, and his attendance is recorded at a council held in the 
house of the Black Friars, London, on 17 August.4 Between 
these dates and for some time afterwards a pestilence was raging 
in the capital and public business there was suspended.® For- 
tunately at this point a few useful hints are contributed by Poggio 

1 Martin V was very candid on the reasons why he provided Nevill (Cal. P pal 
Registers, Letters, vii. 32-3). 

2* Annales Ricardi Secundi’, in Johannis de Trokelowe et Henrici de Blaneforde 
Chronica et Annales, ed. H. T. Riley, pp. 226-7. 

3 Chaucer had letters of attorney on 26 June 1420 as about to go abroad in the 
king’s service (Dept. Keeper’s Report XLIV, 620; H. A. Napier, op. cit., p. 29). His 
appointment to treat with the Bretons was dated 15 July (Fadera, x. 5-6). 


4 Exchequer, Treasury of Receipt, Council and Privy Seal, E 28/33. 
5 Cal, Close Rolls, 1419-1422, p. 77. 
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Bracciolini. Owing to the plague, he informed his friend Niccolo 
Niccoli by letter, he was obliged to take refuge in the country for 
the space of two months ; these he spent with his patron, visiting 
Salisbury and many monastic libraries in the provinces.t. On 
24 October Beaufort, he wrote, was expected in London very 
shortly,? and by the end of the month he had arrived.* The 
only other reference to his presence is his appointment as a Trier 
of Petitions in the Parliament which met at Westminster on 
2 December—and sat about a fortnight.4 He is next heard of in 
the following February after the arrival of the king and queen in 
the capital.® 

The coronation of Queen Catherine, which took place amid 
elaborate festivities on 23 February, was not the sole nor even 
the chief purpose of Henry’s visit. Supplies were running short 
and the recent parliament, with a lack of enthusiasm unparalleled 
since Agincourt, had declined to make any grant. This situation 
was met by a royal progress which lasted for two months and 
extended as far afield as Shrewsbury, Beverley, and Norwich.‘ 
Although officially undertaken for devotional reasons, this journey 
was employed by the king, who regarded time as a precious gift 
of God,’ in spreading assiduous propaganda about his achieve- 
ments in France and in demanding reinforcements in men and 
money for the completion of his work. It was this practical 
object which called forth the famous wail with which Adam of 


1 Poggit Epistole, i. 40 (24 October 1420). His previous letter is dated 17 July; 
the probable inference is that Beaufort took him away after the council of 17 August. 

* Ibid., 41. One statement of Poggio’s raises a difficult question. On 17 July 
he writes: ‘nam herus peregre abest in Scytha ego hic [ie. London] operior quietus 
et negotiis vacuus’ (ibid., p. 39). It would naturally be supposed from this that 
Beaufort was in Eastern Europe ; but such an assumption would be dangerous. As 
we have seen (above, p. 324, n. 1), Dr. Radford’s date for Beaufort’s Bohemian journey, 
October 1419 to December 1420 (L. B. Radford, op. cit., pp. 93-5) is erroneous; that 
journey took place in the autumn of 1421. Another between June and August 1420 
is not merely otherwise unrecorded ; it is inconsistent with the Waltham letter and 
everything else that we know. Perhaps the explanation is to be found in the elegance 
of Poggio’s latinity and in his low estimate of English civilization. Scytha may after 
all mean Hampshire. There is some support for this in an earlier letter. On 5 March 
1420, a few days before Chaucer penned his memorandum, Poggio wrote: ‘ Dominus 
meus quasi continuo abest, vagus ut Scytha’ (Poggii Ep., i. 31); the rest of the letter 
makes it fairly clear that Beaufort’s Scythian wanderings were in England. And 
this is again and again implied in Chaucer’s memorandum. 

3 Ibid., p. 42. There was an important meeting of the council on 27 October 
(Chancery Warrants, C. 81/1543 ; the names of those present are not given in full) for 
which he may have come. 

* Rot. Parl., iv. 123. 

5 The Brut, ii. 445. I have failed to find any contemporary authority for Sir 
James Ramsay’s statement (Lancaster and York, i. 289), repeated by C. L. Kingsford 
(Henry V, 322) and Radford (op. cit., 95) that Beaufort was in the royal train which 
landed at Dover on 2 February 1421. But a midwinter pilgrimage to Santiago and 
a return journey by Rouen would then have to be supposed. 

® Wylie and Waugh, op. cit., iii. 270-2. 

7 Vita et Gesta Henrici Quinti, ed. T. Hearne, p. 296. 

§ E. de Monstrelet, Chronique, ed, L, Douét d’Arcgq, iv. 25. 
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Usk breaks off his chronicle: ‘our lord the king, rending every 
man throughout the realm who had money, be he rich or poor, 
designs to return again into France in full strength ’.1 The royal 
methods were typically high-handed and there is more than a 
slight suspicion that force was used to extort some of the many 
loans then promised.? Not even the story of Clarence’s rout and 
death at Beaugé was allowed to hurry or curtail these essential 
preparations. But on coming to London for parliament, Henry 
received a sharp reminder of the precarious basis of his empire 
when on 6 May the Treasurer submitted his ‘ budget ’ to a council 
of ministers and others at Lambeth. Kynwolmerssh had small 
hope of balancing his account for the year, still less of being able 
to pay off the vast accumulation of debt.* Since it was thought 
inexpedient and probably futile to ask parliament for a subsidy, 
loans had perforce to form the mainstay of his calculations.‘ 
These, thanks to the king’s personal efforts, were forthcoming in 
fairly large quantities.6 But without one in particular, the 
result would have been disappointing. Exactly a week after the 
Treasurer’s gloomy forecast, Henry Beaufort advanced the 
enormous sum of £17,666 13s. 4d.6 This was, as the Commons 
through their Speaker, Chaucer, reminded Henry, ‘for the exploit 
of your present voyage to the parts of France and Normandy, for 
your very great need and necessity and for the easing of your 
poor commonalty of England ’.? At this time over £8300 of the 
bishop’s last loan, that of 1417, was still outstanding, although 
repayment had gone on without interruption right through the 
crisis in his relations with the king. By a carefully drafted 
patent, confirmed in parliament, the customs of Southampton 
were assigned to the bishop for the repayment of both loans, while 
as security against default the ‘Great Crown of England’ was 
to remain in his hands.® 

By the generous scale of his financial assistance, Beaufort put 
Henry under an obligation to which neither was likely to be blind. 
Without it, the success gained at Troyes could not have been 
followed up as effectively as it now soon was. It enabled Henry 


1 Chronicon Ade de Usk, 1377-1421, ed. E. Maunde Thompson, 2nd edn., pp. 133 
and 320. 


2 Fadera, x. 96-8; Proceedings and Ordinances, ii. 280-2. This was not the first 
occasion on which Henry was accused of extorting loans. The charge was made in 
1416 (‘ An Historical Collection of the Fifteenth Century ’, ed. C. L. Kingsford, ante, 
xxix. 511-2). 3 Proceedings and Ordinances, ii. 312-5. 

* Historical Collections of a Citizen of London, ed. T. Gairdner (‘Gregory’s Chronicle’), 
p. 142. 

5 Exch., Treas. of Receipt, Receipt Roll, Easter 9 Henry V, E. 401/696, 10-13 May. 

® Ibid. 13 May. 7 Rotuli Parliamentorum, iv. 132. 

® Rec. Roll, Easter 5 Henry V, E. 401/677, 12 June: loans of 8000 and 13,000 
marks. The exact amount owing on 13 May 1421 was £8306 18s. 73d. 

* Cal. Patent Rolls, 1416-1422, p. 372; Rot. Parl., iv. 132-5. Repayment began 
on 2 August 1421. 
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to lead a well-equipped army to Calais on 10 June and so to 
prevent the Dauphin from taking decisive advantage of his un- 
expected success at Beaugé. For all his lack of haste and panic 
while in England, the king could not but be thankful for the 
money which thus soon allowed him to rally the Anglo-Burgundian 
forces and to relieve the pressure upon Chartres. It is therefore 
pardonable to connect this timely service with his settlement of 
accounts with Beaufort. To do this is not to assert the crudely 
simple thesis that the bishop merely bought himself off. A 
business arrangement it may well have been, for both men were 
hardened politicians, used to driving keen bargains. Neither 
uncalculating generosity nor the obstinate pursuit of the imprac- 
ticable were lines of action at all likely to appeal to them. But 
this was no agreement between two free and well-matched adver- 
saries. The sacrifices were all on Beaufort’s side. It is true that 
greater ones had earlier been asked of him, that now he was 
neither required to forego the see of Winchester nor to forfeit his 
goods, that he was permitted to return to the status quo of 1417. 
But it may be doubted whether the king had ever really meant to 
exact the savage penalties which he had named while there was 
still danger that he would be defied. Henry was often implacable, 
but never, except in hot blood, without an object. It is significant 
that he had threatened in the first place when he could have 
acted. If he had really wished to make a public example of 
Beaufort’s disobedience he would not have hesitated. When 
harshness seemed to him necessary, he could be harsh. The 
forfeit he had demanded from his uncle—a man, after all, from 
whom, whatever his failings, he had had much good service, who, 
if tradition be believed, had been the guardian and mentor of his 
youth—would only be exacted if the victim proved unexpectedly 
obstinate. It all depended upon Beaufort, whose resolution was 
already weakening in March 1420. It is possible to believe that 
by May 1421 it had crumbled entirely away. In other words, 
fabian tactics were victorious. Beaufort abandoned—for the 
reign of that king ut least—his most cherished ambition after 
having tasted its heady flavours ; made, indeed, an almost intoler- 
able surrender. He remained a bishop, but he ceased to be a 
cardinal and a legate; there was not much comfort for him in 
the king’s permission to continue in the humbler station. For 
months at least he had schemed and wriggled, though helpless in 
Henry’s grasp, but all to no purpose. No wonder that this 
reversal of fortune, involving the extinction for ever of all hopes 
of a Roman future, for a time almost inclined him to embrace a 
life of apostolic poverty. It is at such crises as this in the careers 
of worldly men that sleeping consciences are apt to stir. That 
beneath the hard integument of Beaufort’s arrogance and self- 
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seeking was a moist core of fear was to be revealed at his deathbed. 
In 1421, however, he rejected the temptation to edify an impres- 
sionable world, and after oscillating between moods of defiance 
and dejection, came to terms. No one can say that he was 
unnecessarily craven. In the fifteenth century, as in the sixteenth, 
the popular ruler of a nation state was more than a match for all 
the forces at the disposal of the universal church. Martin V, even 
had he been unwise enough to raise a finger in his cardinal’s 
defence, could not have saved him. These things being so, there 
is no difficulty in explaining why eventually Beaufort decided to 
play Henry’s game. 

The magnitude and frequency of his loans to the Crown have 
for long excited a very natural wonder. He owes to them his 
modern reputation as a public benefactor; and, indeed, they are 
often held to have more than outweighed his vices of arrogance 
and ambition. If this is a simple explanation it is also a very 
simple-minded one. Ancient writers, with more justice and 
greater knowledge, thought differently. If as much attention had 
been devoted to the timing of these loans in relation to Beaufort’s 
career as to their indispensability to an impoverished govern- 
ment, their disinterestedness might have appeared less conclusive. 
Apart from minor exceptions, there is a striking coincidence 
between their dates and those of their maker’s political ups-and- 
downs. The fact seems to be that although the Cardinal lent 
freely and often, he did so when it best suited his book or when 
he had ‘hardly any choice. To achieve power, to avoid impending 
disaster, to confound his critics and to maintain his hard-won 
ascendancy when it was in peril, these are the most obvious uses 
to which he devoted his wealth. The early death of Henry V, 
his junior by some years, was a chance of which he was quick to 
snatch unscrupulous advantage. The confused politics of Henry 
VI’s long minority and feeble manhood offered great scope for 
Beaufort’s talents.2, But the policy which he pursued with such 
skill and ultimate success after 1422 was not necessarily a new 
one ; the opportunities were merely greater and the prizes more 
desirable. Henry V also had needed money, and twice the 
bishop seems to have been obliged to disgorge his assistance on 
a princely scale, in 1417 and in 1421. On the first of these 
occasions a loan of £14,000 bought him permission to retire from 
the royal service and to go on ‘pilgrimage’. It was the prelude 
to his momentous visit to the Council of Constance. From his 
misuse of the freedom then allowed him came all his sorrows. 


1° Tf he loved it too well he at least made his country a gainer by his wealth’ 
(W. Hunt, Dict. Nat. Biog., ‘Henry Beaufort’). Compare W. Stubbs, Constitutional 
History of England, iii. (5th edn.), 144. 

2 I hope to deal with this phase more thoroughly on another occasion. 
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It was only after he had deposited in the king’s hands what seems 
to have been almost the whole balance of his fortune, enormous 
though that was,’ that he obtained release from the lesser con- 
sequences of his transgression. The greater consequences he 
could not escape—while Henry lived. 

Such is all that is known of this curious and impressive 
episode. If, as some may think, it is rather more than all, that 
is the fault of the evidence. In some places the path is dimly lit, 
in others it is totally dark. But there are patches of daylight, 
and if anything at all is to be discovered it is necessary to grope 
forward from one to another of these using what illumination 
there is to the full. An affair which exposes Henry V and his 
uncle in attitudes so characteristic of them cannot be left unex- 
plored. More, doubtless, is known to the angels in Heaven, but 
except by another fortunate accident little enough more is likely 
to be revealed to us. 


K. B. McFarbane. 


1 Henry had £26,000 of his in the summer of 1421. That was a considerably larger 
sum than he ever lent the king at one time either before or later. If he had left his 
‘ stuff ’ abroad in 1419, he may have brought it home with him in 1421. 





The Scottish Episcopate at the Reformation 


HE Scottish reformers completed their report on a reformed 
ecclesiastical polity before the success of their revolt was 
assured. When Knox and his colleagues signed their Book of 
Discipline on 20 May 15601 the military operations of the lords 
of the congregation were still indecisive. No one could cal- 
culate that within a few weeks the death of the regent, Mary of 
Guise, would open the way to the cessation of hostilities and to 
an agreement which permitted the protestants to take over 
the government. It could more easily be foreseen that even 
although the insurrection should be successful the reformers 
might lose the fruits of victory if their young queen returned 
from France or if the throne of Elizabeth, to whom they looked 
for support, should prove unstable. The Book of Discipline 
reflects the conditions in which it was written. Its compilers 
had financial projects which could take effect only if the entire 
revenues of the secular clergy were transferred to the reformed 
church, but they were careful to devise a constitution which 
could operate whether or not the existing structure of church 
government was overthrown. Their attitude to the episcopate 
was governed, in part, by the necessity of planning for a church 
which might not attain establishment. Hostile though they 
were to the wealthy and inactive bishops whom they character- 
ized as ‘ idle bellies ’, ‘ thieves’ and ‘ murderers ’, and convinced 
that there was no difference of order between bishop and presbyter, 
they yet acknowledged the desirability of a rank of clergy who 
should have the oversight of inferior ministers. The term 
‘bishop’ they could not use, for that title was still, as they 
wrote, borne by members of an hierarchy which they might not 
have the means of dispossessing. It was therefore proposed to 
commit the essential functions of supervision to ten ‘ super- 
intendents ’. The term ‘superintendent’ had already been 
used in other reformed churches, and it carried the definite 
connotation of a reformed episcopate, efficient in preaching and 
visitation.2 As the compilers of the Book of Discipline knew 
1 Knox, Works (ed. D. Laing, 1846-64), ii. 183-257. 
2 Charles Lloyd, Formularies of Faith (1825), p. 109; John Strype, Annals (1824), 


Il, ii. 695, Grindal (1821), p. 165, and Memorials (1822), u, ii. 141; Hooper, Later 
Writings (Parker Soc.), pp. xvii, xix ; Jewel, Works (Parker Soc.), iv. 906. 
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well that their principal initial task was to organize congrega- 
tions and provide them with preachers, they feared that by 
appointing superintendents while the supply of ordinary ministers 
was inadequate they would lay themselves open to such a charge 
as had been made against Queen Elizabeth’s proceedings in the 
previous year—‘ making of lordly bishops before the realm be 
provided of necessary ministers ’!1—and they anticipated such 
criticism by a paragraph which explained why they ‘ thought 
good to make difference between preachers at this time ’. Super- 
intendents, they argued, could organize congregations throughout 
their dioceses and in the course of their visitations could preach 
in places which had not ministers. Therefore, they concluded, 
the office of superintendent, desirable in more settled conditions, 
was also ‘ most expedient for this time ’.? If the financial pro- 
visions of the Book of Discipline could take effect, the temporality 
of the bishoprics would be devoted to the salaries of the super- 
intendents and of the university professors and their spirituality 
would be distributed among the parishes from the teinds of which 
it was derived. The dioceses were in any case to be reorganized 
so that the glaring inequalities in respect of size and population 
should disappear and each superintendent have charge of some 
one hundred parishes. The programme may have been revolu- 
tionary, but it was not, on the whole, exceptional for the period, 
and precedents for most of it could be found in many countries, 
catholic as well as reformed. 

The protestant revolt of 1560 did not secure full establish- 
ment and endowment for the reformed church. Even the 
legislation of August 1560, when Queen Mary was still in France 
. and the friends of the reformed church controlled the government 
in Scotland, did not venture to disestablish and disendow the 
old church ; there was a protestant Confession of Faith and there 
were statutes forbidding the celebration of mass and the exercise 
of powers derived from the papacy,’ but there was no legislation 
on ecclesiastical polity and the entire structure of the old régime 
remained intact. It must have been plain that a meeting of 
the estates could neither coerce the bishops into acceptance of 
the Confession of Faith nor deprive them if they refused to 
conform. Without crown action, neither the Book of Discipline 
nor a reformation along Anglican lines was practicable. Even 
among the reformers it was soon realized that their programme 
must be modified in favour of the lay commendators and the 
beneficed clergy, whose claims on the property of the church 
were too strong to be ignored.’ A compromise found expression. 


1This phrase was used by Christopher Goodman, who in 1560 was minister at 
St. Andrews (Cal. 8.P. Scot. i. no. 554). 


* Knox, op. cit.ii. 201-2. 8 Acts. parl. Scot. ii. 526-35. 4 Knox, op. cit. ii. 257-8. 
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in February 1560/61, in an act of council providing that all 
persons in possession of benefices should continue to enjoy their 
fruits with the exception of one third, which was to be collected 
to augment the revenues of the crown and pay stipends to the 
reformed clergy. After Mary’s return to Scotland in August 
1561 the position of the reformed church deteriorated. Even 
the establishment quoad sacra implied in the statutory Con- 
fession of Faith and the prohibition of the mass, was jeopardized, 
for the acts of the parliament of 1560, themselves of doubtful 
legality, were valueless while the reformers did not control the 
executive. The thirds, divided between the crown and the 
kirk, proved inadequate for the support of the latter, and any 
hope that as benefices fell vacant they would go to men pro- 
fessing the reformed faith was disappointed, owing to the action 
of the queen and other patrons, who gave livings to laymen and 
Romanists. The comprehensive claim of the reformed church 
to the ecclesiastical revenues remained throughout Mary’s reign, 
as it had been in 1560, a ‘ devout imagination ’.? 

While the question of endowment was still unsettled the re- 
formers had found it necessary to proceed with the organization 
of their church as best they could. They were in no doubt about 
the need for superintendents. ‘ Without the care of super- 
intendents ’, they pronounced in a formal document, ‘ neither 
can the kirks be suddenly erected neither can they be retained 
in discipline and unity of doctrine. Of Christ Jesus and of his 
apostles we have command and example to appoint men to such 
charges ’.2 According to the Book of Discipline, the appointment 
of superintendents was at first to be through nomination by the 
government followed by a form of election by the clergy and 
laity of the diocese. Five superintendents had been nominated 
by the lords of council (then the acting supreme civil power) in 
July 1560, and their formal admissions took place in the following 
year.4 John Winram was appointed to Fife and Strathearn, 
John Spottiswoode to Lothian, John Willock to Glasgow, John 
Erskine to Angus, and John Carswell to Argyll. In all these 
districts except the last the reformed faith had already a firm 
footing and it may have been assumed that in part of Carswell’s 
diocese also the reformation would make rapid headway with 
the support of the earl of Argyll. The deduction from these 
appointments may be that more importance was attached to 


1 Reg. Privy Co. Scot. i. 192-202. 

* Knox, op. cit. ii. 128, 295-6, 340, 342, 485, 528, 540, 544. Cf. Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research, xix. 194-5, 198. 

3 Reg. of the Kirk Session of St. Andrews (Scot. Hist. Soc., 1889-90), i. 72-5. 

4 Ibid. ; Knox, op. cit. ii. 144; Cal. S.P. Scot. i. 555 (cf. Keith, History of . 
Church and State in Scotland [Spottiswoode Soc., 1844-50], iii. 10). Erskine cannot 


have been admitted until after December 1560 (Acts and Proceedings of the General 
Assemblies, i. 4). 
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the superintendents’ permanent functions—‘ retaining the kirks 
in discipline ’"—than to the initial task of ‘ erecting ’ or organizing 
congregations. No more superintendents, beyond the five 
instituted in 1561, were ever appointed. Two possible explana- 
tions may be advanced: after Mary’s return from France it 
became impossible to obtain from the supreme civil power (now 
the queen) the necessary nomination ; but it is more likely that 
the pressing need for economy made it inexpedient to multiply 
the number of officials whose salary was some £500 to £700 and 
preferable to commit the functions of induction and supervision 
to ministers, each of whom received only £100 or £200 annually, in 
addition to his parochial stipend, for his labours as a commis- 
sioner. The superintendent differed from the commissioner in 
that he held office for life and did not normally combine a parochial 
charge with his superintendentship,' but the term ‘superintendent’ 
was not infrequently applied to the commissioners. 

Broadly speaking, the vital administrative and judicial 
functions usually exercised by bishops were performed by the 
superintendents, who had, however, none of the sacramental 
powers of an episcopal order. Emphasis was laid not on a rite 
of ordination but on induction to a pastoral charge and in this 
procedure the leading part was taken by the superintendents, 
who at a later date (1567) also acquired authority to give colla- 
tion to benefices. In the course of his visitations the super- 
intendent inspected the work and life of the parochial clergy 
and he had power to translate, suspend and deprive them. With 
the kirk session of the chief town of his diocese, the superin- 
tendent constituted a court which not only imposed penance for 
moral offences but issued decrees and edicts in matrimonial 
cases, especially adherence, and until 1565 gave judgement in 
divorce suits. Meeting at frequent intervals, and tending to 
inherit the jurisdiction of the old episcopal courts, this con- 
sistory was a judicature of the first importance. The super- 
intendent’s diocesan synod, which was convened only twice 
yearly, played a less important part in the organization of the 
church. The superintendents had wide and ill-defined powers 
of acting without reference to any court, and the evidence shows 
clearly that ‘my lord superintendent’ was much more than a 
chairman or a figurehead? It is plain that many essential 


1 Spottiswoode alone, so far as we know, retained a parish when he became super- 
intendent, and his parishioners protested against his ‘ pluralism’ (Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the General Assemblies, i. 18, 42). Erskine was not inducted to a parochial 
charge until 1575. 

? The principal source for the work of the superintendents is Reg. of the Kirk Session 
of St. Andrews, i. 75-361, passim. See also Acts .. . of the General Assemblies, i. 
15, 16, 27, 29, 32-5, 41-2, 50, 60, 62, 74-5, 108, 111, 189, 194-5, 262; Knox, op. cit. 
ii. 511; John Spottiswoode, History of the Church of Scotland (Spottiswoode Soc., 
1851), ii. 167. A full examination has not yet been made of all the records which 
illustrate the powers of the superintendents (see Bulletin of I.H.R. xix. 197, 199-200). 
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functions were performed by the superintendents and com- 
missioners, and, since there was as yet no body such as the pres- 
bytery which could exercise those functions, the superintendents 
and commissioners were indispensable officials. Further, the 
men appointed as superintendents were figures of some dignity. 
Spottiswoode, indeed, was overshadowed by the ministers of 
the capital—it is hardly surprising that Knox was mistakenly 
believed to be ‘superintendent of Edinburgh’; but Winram, 
already subprior and dean in the primatial see, was a cleric of 
eminence whose prestige showed no signs of diminishing in the 
period 1560-72; Willock maintained state becoming a great 
ecclesiastical dignitary and on his visitations received official 
hospitality like ‘other great men’; in Argyll, ‘ great Carswell 
of Carnassary ’ was an impressive, if unpopular, figure ; Erskine, 
who brought to his office the standing of a man of good family, 
was addressed by his inferiors with great respect and exercised 
effective discipline over his diocese.1 It is easy to understand 
why less care was taken in popular usage than in official docu- 
ments to avoid designating the superintendents as ‘ bishops’ 
and why John Erskine, himself a superintendent, declared in a 
thoughtful statement that he knew no difference between the 
office of bishop and that of superintendent.2, The superintendent 
was such a bishop as can exist in a church which knows neither 
the necessity of episcopal ordination nor the inviolable parity 
of presbyters, and the existence of the office left the door open 
for the introduction of an episcopate into the Scottish reformed 
church. 

Of the thirteen Scottish sees,’ Brechin and the Isles were 
vacant in the early 1560’s. Of the eleven bishops who were in 
office, only two can be regarded as conscientious papalists—James 
Betoun of Glasgow, who fled to France in 1560, and William 
Chisholm (II) of Dunblane, who acted as an intermediary between 
Scotland and Rome in 1565 and 1566 and remained in France 
after 1567. Five appear to have occupied an intermediate posi- 
tion. John Hamilton, the primate, had in 1552 authorized a 
Catechism which is by modern standards an Anglo-Catholic 
document ; although he made a protest against the reformed 
Confession of Faith in 1560, he expressed himself as not averse 
to moderate doctrinal changes ; he was cautious in his dealings 
with Rome, and his association with Queen Mary’s party, which 

1 Records of the Burgh of Peebles (1165-1710), Scot. Burgh Record Soc., p. 275 ; 
Keith, iii. 7n.; Ayr Burgh Accounts (Scot. Hist. Soc., 1937), pp. 30, 132; Archibald 


Brown, Memorials of Argyllshire (Greenock, 1889), p. 359 ; Spalding Club, Miscellany, 
iv. 63-72. 

2 Winram’s tombstone, in St. Leonard’s chapel, St. Andrews, gives him the desig- 
nation Episcopus Fifanorum ; Keith, iii. 10; Calderwood, History of the Kirk of Scot- 
land (Wodrow Soc., 1842-9), iii. 160. 
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led to his execution in 1571, may have been due as much to family 
interest as to religious opinions. Robert Crichton of Dunkeld 
showed more courage than any of his brethren in negotiating 
with papal representatives ; his attachment to the Marian party 
in the civil war led to his forfeiture and imprisonment, but near 
the end of his life he was restored to his see and appears to have 
countenanced the reformed church under the episcopal constitu- 
tion of 1584. William Gordon of Aberdeen showed no enthusiasm 
for the Romanist cause ; he was allowed to retain his bishopric 
until his death and seems, like Crichton, to have accepted the 
new order in his last days. Patrick Hepburn of Moray, a volup- 
tuary, was successful in his main object of continuing to enjoy 
his revenues for his lifetime and there is no evidence that he took 
any interest in religious developments. Henry Sinclair, bishop 
of Ross and lord president of the college of justice, may have 
had papalist sympathies, but he tempered them with a lawyerly 
caution and he died before Queen Mary’s policy began to offer 
the Roman party a rallying ground. The remaining four bishops, 
Alexander Gordon of Galloway, Adam Bothwell of Orkney, 
Robert Stewart of Caithness and James Hamilton of Argyll, 
supported the reformation and all of them, except perhaps 
Hamilton, took part in the work of the reformed church. Stewart 
and Hamilton were never consecrated, but there is no reason to 
doubt that Adam Bothwell and Alexander Gordon were duly 
consecrated before 1560.1 

The impracticability of the Book of Discipline meant that 
the attitude of the reformed church to the episcopate was un- 
defined, and the necessity for obtaining, with a minimum of 
expense, the performance of the essential functions of induction 
and supervision must have caused even those who had been most 
critical of bishops to reconsider their attitude. In the un- 
certainty of 1560 there had been no condemnation of episcopacy, 
and parliament had merely forbidden the bishops to exercise 
those powers which they possessed by papal authority; in 
practice the Scottish bishops had continued to give collation to 
the benefices in their dioceses,? and no one could argue that this 


1 Most of the biographical facts are collected in John Dowden, The Bishops of 
Scotland (1912). Details of the relations of the Scottish prelates with Rome in the 
1560’s are to be found in Papal Negotiations with Queen Mary (Scot. Hist. Soc., 1901). 
For John Hamilton, see Spottiswoode, op. cit. i. 372. For Robert Crichton’s position 
in 1584 see Register of presentations to benefices (H.M. General Register House), 
ii. 114. A collation by James Hamilton, dated 17 August 1576, exists among the 
Breadalbane papers in the Register House. Roman catholic writers no longer dispute 
that Alexander Gordon and Adam Bothwell were consecrated (C. G. Mortimer, ‘ The 
Scottish hierarchy in 1560’, in Clergy Review, xii [1936], 442-50). 

* Registrum secreti sigilli (H.M. General Register House), xxxiii. 89; xxxiv. 57, 81, 
85; xxxv. 54, 56, 66, 97, 114; xxxvi. 104; Register House charters, nos. 1896, 1975, 
2019. For collations by conforming bishops, see succeeding notes. 
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function, as one derived from Rome, was illegal. John Knox 
had laid down that a bishop who receives profit and feeds not 
the flock by his own labours is a thief and a murderer, and the 
implication might be that a bishop who received profit had a 
right and a duty to feed the flock. The argument must have 
run like this: there is episcopal work to be done in the church ; 
there are no revenues to pay superintendents to do it, but there 
are men receiving episcopal revenues, professing the reformed 
faith and legally entitled to exercise certain episcopal functions 
—why should not they be recognized as superintendents ? This 
theory was put into practice in the cases of Adam Bothwell,. 
Alexander Gordon and Robert Stewart, whose dioceses lay in 
parts of the country for which no superintendents had been 
appointed. 

Adam Bothwell, bishop of Orkney, had been provided and 
consecrated only in 1559, and he was in his diocese from the early 
summer of 1560 until April 1561.2 His attachment to the 
protestant cause and his energy in establishing the reformed 
church in his diocese are suggested by the report, current in 
Edinburgh in the spring of 1561, that ‘the bishop of Orkney 
beginneth to reform his didcese, and preacheth himself’, and 
they are proved by the number of ministers and readers who were 
soon at work in the northern isles. Bothwell’s ‘ visitation, 
oversight and labours taken upon the kirks of Orkney and 
Shetland in place of a superintendent ’’ were at once rewarded 
by permission to retain £300 annually out of the third of his 
revenues which was due for collection by the crown.? There 
are good reasons for believing that Bothwell visited his diocese 
in the summer of 1562 and again in the autumn of 1564.4 From 
1564, when he began to act as a senator of the college of justice, 
the bishop’s judicial work in Edinburgh occupied most of his 
time, and the general assembly raised the question whether he 
could properly combine the offices of judge and superintendent.® 
But even as an absentee from his diocese Bothwell could conduct 
some of the administration, and it is known that he continued 
to appoint ministers and provide them to benefices.* The bishop 

1 Knox, op. cit. ii. 398. 

2 J. B. Craven, History of the Church in Orkney, 1558-1662 (1897), pp. 1-33; J'wo 


Missions of Jacques de la Brosse (Scot. Hist. Soc., 1942), p. 74 andn. There is ample 
evidence in charters and letters for the bishop’s movements. 

3 Cal. S.P. Scot. i. no. 967; Accounts of collector general of thirds of benefices 
(Register House), 1562, fos. 102, 103. 

* A charter by Bothwell was dated at Dunbeath (Caithness) on 26 June 1562 and 
another at Kirkwall on 18 October 1564 (Mey papers, Register House, nos. 93, 165). 
A careful study of the bishop’s itinerary suggests that he may have spent several 
weeks in Orkney in both these years and perhaps in 1563 also. 

> Acts and Proceedings of the General Assemblies, i. 52-3. 

° E.g. Registrum secreti sigilli, xxxviii. 40, 44, 47; lii. 76; Register of presentations, 
ii. 35, 180; Protocol Book of Gilbert Grote (Scot. Rec. Soc.), no. 318. 
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of Orkney brought discredit on himself by officiating at the 
marriage of Queen Mary to James Hepburn, earl of Bothwell 
and duke of Orkney; it was a protestant ceremony, and in- 
dicated the possibility of an alliance between the crown and the 
kirk, but the bishop’s brethren could not forgive him, even 
although he subsequently took part in the coronation of the bride’s 
supplanter and joined in the pursuit to northern seas of the 
bridegroom. Adam Bothwell was deprived by the general 
assembly from all function in the ministry in December 1567. 
Although restored by the next general assembly, the bishop does 
not appear to have made any attempt to resume his spiritual 
functions, and in 1568 he relinquished the revenues of the see 
to Lord Robert Stewart, afterwards earl of Orkney, in exchange 
for the commendatorship of Holyrood. Bothwell retained the 
title of bishop, but he took no further part in the administration 
of his diocese and his episcopal duties were delegated to his 
archdeacon and chancellor, who acted for many years as com- 
missioners or ‘ superintendents’. In March 1569-70 there was 
brought against the bishop of Orkney an elaborate accusation, 
from which several important points emerge : the general assembly 
maintained that the possession of a see involved a function in 
the reformed church and that bishoprics and their fruits should, 
therefore, be in the hands of ministers and not laymen; while 
Bothwell was criticized for his pact with Lord Robert and for 
failing to provide for the churches annexed to his abbey, the 
assembly acknowledged that he had exercised the functions of 
a commissioner in his diocese. 

Bishop Alexander Gordon, nominated to Galloway in 1559, had 
attached himself to the reformed cause before the reformation 
parliament met.2, From 1562 until 1568 he acted as ‘ overseer ’ 
or commissioner of his diocese and was recompensed by being 
allowed to retain his ‘third’. The general assembly rejected 
his request for formal appointment as a superintendent, but 
gave him a commission to carry out a superintendent’s duties ; 
apparently the bishop thought himself entitled to a superinten- 
dent’s salary while the assembly insisted that he must be content 
with the remission of his third. Like Bothwell, Gordon became 
a lord of session, but there are many references to his work as 
commissioner or superintendent of Galloway, and at least one 
instance is recorded of his use of his episcopal authority to provide 
a minister to a benefice. In 1568 and 1569 the bishop of Gallo- 

1 Acts . . . of the General Assemblies, i. 112, 114, 131, 162-3, 165-8. 

2 Cal. S. P. Scot. i. 252, 254, 471; Knox, op. cit. ii. 56, 63, 88. 

3 Ibid. 374-5, 532, 537-9; Account of the collector general, 1562, fos. 75, 82, 96, 
101; Acts .. . of the General Assemblies, i. 15, 28, 31, 32, 39, 44, 52-3, 56, 65, 112, 


114; Registrum secreti sigilli, xxxvi. 28, xxxvii. 53; Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury 
MSS. xiii..79, 81. 
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way was suspended by the general assembly, firstly for negligence 
and secondly because he attached himself to Queen Mary’s party 
in the civil war. Yet he continued to exercise ministerial 
functions and his reluctance to relinquish his ‘ third ’ neceasibated 
legal proceedings which went on for some years.! 

The third bishop who conformed was Robert Stewart, brother 
of the fourth earl of Lennox and uncle of Henry, Lord Darnley. 
He had been appointed ‘administrator’ of the bishopric of 
Caithness in 1542, at the age of nineteen, but he was never con- 
secrated and continued to be styled ‘ elect ’ in formal documents. 
A great part of the period 1544-60 he spent in England, where 
he was apparently satisfied with Henrician and Edwardian 
Anglicanism and was appointed to a prebend of Canterbury.? 
It is clear, however, that Stewart’s absence was not continuous 
throughout these years, for there is evidence of his presence in 
Scotland in 1546, 1549, 1554 and 1557. He was in his diocese in 
the critical months of 1560 and 1561 and by the end of 1561 was 
known to be a member of the reforming party. From June 
1563, when the bishop of Caithness was commissioned to ‘ plant 
kirks ’ in his diocese and was given an assistant for that task 
and for preaching, until 1572, there are several references to his 
work in preaching and administration,* and his labours seem to 
have proved more acceptable to the general assemblies than were 
those of Adam Bothwell and Alexander Gordon. Stewart’s 
‘third’ was remitted on the understanding that he should 
‘sustain ministers in his own kirks ’ (that is, the churches annexed 
to the bishopric).5 Robert Stewart became commendator of the 
priory of St. Andrews, of which he was a notorious dilapidator ; 
he afterwards succeeded to the earldom of Lennox and was 
subsequently created earl of March. Yet he was not guided 
solely or mainly by secular interests; the uncharitable might 
call him ‘ simple ’, but there is some reason for believing him to 
have been a pious scholar who had no taste for the place in 
politics to which his birth entitled him, and only sincere attach- 
ment to the reformed religion can explain the active part which 
he took in the organization of his diocese.® 

1 Acts . . . of the General Assemblies, i. 131, 150, 261, 273-7, 282, 309 ; Calderwood, 
op. cit. iii. 102: Accounts of sub-collector of thirds for Dumfries, &c., 1563-72. 

* Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, x1X, i. 262, ii. 442 ; xx, i. 248, a8; ; St. Andrews 
Formulare (Stair Soc.), ii. 319. 

3 Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, xx, i. 287, 470-71, 618; William Fraser, 
The Sutherland Book (1892), iii. 124; Books of sederunt (Register House), i. 35°; 
Mey papers (Reg. Ho.), nos. 48, 50, 79, 81; Cal. S.P. Scot. i. 574-5. Cf. Scottish Anti- 
quary, xii. 1-4. 

* Cal. S.P. Scot. ii. 85; Acts . . . of the General Assemblies, i. 32, 34, 129-30, 136, 
189-90, 222, 250; Registrum secreti sigilli, xli. 43. 

5 Acts . . . of the General Assemblies, i. 104, 130; Accounts of sub-collectors of 
thirds, Inverness ete. 1569-72. 


° Scots Peerage, v. 355; cf. Register of presentations, ii. 77; Scot. Hist. Soc., 
Miscellany, 1, xl-lxix. 
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The imperfect state of the records of the proceedings of the 
general assemblies makes it impossible to obtain a complete 
understanding of the attitude of the reformed clergy to the work 
of the conforming bishops. So far as the extant evidence shows, 
it would seem that Galloway and Orkney, if not Caithness, had 
assumed—or rather, continued—the exercise of their episcopal 
functions after 1560 without any authorisation from an assembly 
and that a doubt arose among some ministers as to the propriety 
of this development. The commission given to Gordon, Both- 
well and Stewart in June 1563 * may have been designed to remove 
any uncertainty as to the legality of their proceedings or it may 
represent an attempt by the assembly to assert its supremacy 
and restrict the activities of the bishops. In view of the assembly’s 
lack of executive power, it may be doubted whether much import- 
ance was attached to its commissions in the remote dioceses 
concerned. It was, of course, impossible for an assembly to 
deprive a bishop, and Gordon’s case shows that it was extremely 
difficult even to bring pressure to bear by withdrawing the 
‘third’. It is plain that Adam Bothwell’s final relinquishment 
of his episcopal functions sprang from his own volition and not 
from any decree by an assembly. 

The careers of the conforming bishops and the general 
assembly’s assertion that the possession of a see involved a 
function in the reformed church implied a claim by the kirk to 
the succession to the bishoprics, but there was no hope of making 
good such a claim as long as the crown was hostile to the reforma- 
tion. Several sees were vacant at some time between 1560 and 
1567. In Dunblane, William Chisholm (II), who had been pro- 
vided by the pope as coadjutor in 1561, quietly succeeded on his 
predecessor’s death in 1564; Brechin went to John Sinclair, 
president of the college of justice, by papal provision, in 1565, 
and, on his death in the following year, to Alexander Campbell, 
a youth of sixteen, by crown gift followed by nomination to the 
pope ; John Lesley succeeded to Ross in 1566, presumably by 
papal provision.* Clearly, there was danger either that the 
episcopate would be maintained as an instrument of a possible 
papalist reaction or that crown nominees with no ecclesiastical 
standing would ultimately form a purely titular episcopate ; 
in either event the divorce of the episcopal property from the 
reformed church would be complete. At the end of 1566 there 
were signs that Mary’s attitude to the reformed church was 
undergoing a change. Students of her policy may connect her 
generosity to the ministers in October and December 1566‘ 

1 Calderwood, op. cit. ii. 206. 
2 Acts . . . of the General Assemblies, i. 32. 


* Papal Negotiations with Queen Mary, pp. 512-16 ; Handbook of British Chronology, 
p. 233. * Reg. Privy Council Scot. i. 487-8, 494. 
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with her estrangement from Darnley and regard it as evidence 
of her complicity in schemes which might lead to a crisis in which 
the support of the reformed church would be valuable. What- 
ever the motive, the policy was continued in the period between 
the Darnley murder and the Bothwell marriage. On 24 March 
1567 John Carswell, superintendent of Argyll, received a crown 
appointment as bishop of the Isles The only comment of the 
general assembly on the appointments to Dunblane, Brechin and 
Ross had been that implied in its continued demand that the 
spirituality of prelacies should be dissolved so that all teinds 
should be attached to the parochial benefices from which they had 
been derived ; but when the change in crown policy opened the 
way to a closer association of the reformed church with the 
benefices, the assembly issued a summons to all beneficed persons, 
including bishops, to serve in the kirk.? 

The overthrow of Mary in 1567 entirely altered the prospects 
of the reformed church. Benefices would no longer be bestowed 
by a Romanist sovereign, and the crown would no longer prevent 
the kirk from controlling the action of other patrons. The 
adoption of the ‘ Anglican’ principle, whereby the reformed 
church would take over the existing ecclesiastical structure, 
was now for the first time practicable. The new policy was at 
once carried out in respect of the lesser benefices. It became 
the law that patrons must obtain approval of their nominees 
from the superintendents and commissioners, who now acquired 
statutory power to give collation to benefices, while persons 
already holding benefices were encouraged to serve in the reformed 
church. Some years elapsed before it became possible to apply 
the same treatment to the bishoprics, the position of which was 
bound up with constitutional problems affecting not only the 
church but also the state. It was true that the kirk now en- 
joyed the support of the civil power—the infant James, who 
would be educated in the reformed faith, and those sound 
protestants the regents Moray, Lennox, Mar and Morton—and 
that the politics of the Scottish reformers did not exclude trusted 
lay magistrates from exercising a large measure of authority in 
the church. But the revolution of 1567 was followed by years 
of tumult and civil war during which the regents did not have 
complete control of the country, and there was in any case a 
widespread opinion that the ecclesiastical constitution could not 

1 Carswell had received a gift of the bishopric revenues in January 1564-5, and 
apparently commenced to act as bishop in 1566; but it is clear that there had 
meantime been crown support, by supplication to Rome, for a rival candidate 
(Registrum secreti sigilli, xxxii, 126, xxxvi. 8, 68; Reg. Privy Co. Scot. i. 511). 


2 Acts and Proceedings of the General Assemblies, i. 59-60, 70, 83-4, 91-2. 
3 Acts Parl. Scot. iii. 23, 37; Bulletin of I.H.R. xix. 195 and note. 
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be perfected during the king’s minority. Only when the pro- 
testant government grew strong enough to be able to deprive 
recusants and put the kirk into possession of all the benefices 
could the question of the bishoprics be settled. The introduction, 
in due time, of a protestant episcopate, would be simply an 
extension of the practice followed with regard to the lesser 
benefices during the preceding years, a logical development from 
the use made of conforming bishops and other beneficed men 
and from the attempts to compel patrons to present ministers 
tolivings. To contemporaries such a step would seem no startling 
innovation. 

While the civil war still raged, the destination of the bishoprics 
suddenly became an acute problem, for the primate was hanged 
in April 1571. In the following August, the government of the 
regent Mar decided to nominate archbishops to the sees of St. 
Andrews and Glasgow, ‘ considering how necessary it is both for 
the advancement of the religion and kirk of God as for the common 
weal of the realm that persons provided to bishoprics, by reason 
they are to have the charge and oversight of the inferior ministers, 
be of honest conversation [etc.], to the effect that in default of 
due examination no avowed enemy to the truth of God, nor 
ignorants, be suffered to enjoy the patrimony of the kirk ’.! 
But when the government made appointments without even the 
form of an election, the principles which it avowed did not allay 
apprehension that its nominees were intended to be mere titulars, 
voting in parliament but exercising no spiritual functions. A full 
statement of the church’s attitude was presented to the earl of 
Morton by John Erskine of Dun, superintendent of Angus, whose 
social position and reputation for statesmanship made him an 
acceptable intermediary. Erskine’s opinions are worthy of 
careful study, especially as they do not accord with those usually 
attributed to the Scottish reformers. He began by repeating 
the old contention of the general assemblies that all benefices 
deriving revenue from teinds involve a spiritual office and argued 
that they must therefore be held by men whose qualifications 
had been approved by the church. He adduced evidence from 
the scriptures to prove that it was the function of bishops and 
superintendents to examine candidates for office, admit them, 
and supervise their work. ‘To take this power from the bishop 
or superintendent is to take away the office of bishop, that no 
bishop be in the kirk ; which were to alter and abolish the order 
which God hath appointed in his kirk’. The secular power 
must not usurp the spiritual authority by appointing either 
bishops or pastors. Erskine maintained that the ideal solution 
of the problem of the episcopal property lay, as the general 


1 Register of presentations, i. 61, 
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assembly had long ago insisted, in the distribution of the spiritu- 
ality among the appropriated churches. If this were impractic- 
able, the church would be prepared for a bargain: provided that 
the admission to bishoprics is controlled by the church, no 
objection will be raised to the diversion to the crown of the 
episcopal revenues, beyond the proportion required for stipends. 
‘The kirk contendeth not for worldly profit.’ On the immediate 
question, Erskine declared firmly that although bishops and 
superintendents were identical in function, yet the superin- 
tendents, who had been appointed by the church, should hold 
their ground against bishops intruded by the state, and he in- 
sisted that the government must amend its policy.t Morton 
did not attempt to answer Erskine’s arguments. He pointed 
out that the whole question of ecclesiastical polity was involved 
and asserted that churchmen themselves were not agreed on the 
subject. His own preference was for an imitation of the Anglican 
system, the adoption of which at an earlier stage, he clearly 
saw, had been prevented only by the accident of the political 
position of the church under Mary and the regents. Morton 
pressed for a conference between representatives of the govern- 
ment and representatives of the church.? 

In January 1571-2 an extraordinary general assembly, styled 
a ‘convention’, met at Leith. It appointed commissioners 
to treat with the government, and approved an agreement which 
has been called the ‘ concordat of Leith’. The Anglican formulae 
of oath of supremacy, nomination, licence to elect, mandate to 
consecrate and admission to temporality, were adopted, with 
unimportant changes; appointment of bishops was to rest 
effectively with the crown, but there was to be a form of election 
by reformed chapters and the new bishops were to be subject to 
the general assembly in spiritualibus.2 The agreement was 
silent about finance, but there can have been no doubt as to what 
was involved. Not only had Erskine of Dun just outlined a 
possible compromise which may have been accepted as the basis 
of the ‘ concordat ’, but the way had long been prepared for an 
arrangement of the kind which he envisaged and which was put 
into practice ; the custom of accompanying episcopal promotions 
with substantial reservations of fruits to crown nominees was 
no novelty, but had been common in Scotland for more than a 
generation and was conspicuous in contemporary England also.* 

1 Calderwood, op. cit. iii. 156-62. 

2 Ibid. 163-5; cf. Wodrow Soc. Miscellany, i. 289-90. 

3 Calderwood, op. cit. iii. 168-96 ; Cal. S.P. Scot. iv. 133-4. 

* Dowden, Bishops of Scotland, pp. 89, 267, 349 ; St. Andrews Formulare, 11. xvi, 143, 
343-4; F. O. White, Lives of the Elizabethan Bishops (1898), passim. It should be 
noted that in 1571 Queen Elizabeth made recommendations to the Scottish govern- 


ment concerning the disposition of the Scottish archbishoprics (Sir James Melville, 
Memoirs [Bannatyne Club, 1827], p. 236; Hist, MSS. Comm., Mar and Kellie, p. 27.) 
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The practice now followed was a true compromise, for there had 
been a real danger that the entire episcopal revenues would fall 
into lay hands. 

The procedure approved at Leith was at once used for the 
admission of John Douglas, who had already been provided by 
the government, to the see of St. Andrews. Between 1572 and 
1577 appointments were made to Glasgow, Dunblane, Dunkeld, 
and Ross, which were vacant by the forfeiture of papalists or 
Marians, and to Moray and Aberdeen when they became vacant 
by death. Canonical consecration of the new prelates was im- 
possible even had it been desired. There were, however, a number 
of reformed clergy who could be regarded as at least de facto 
bishops, and they co-operated in the ceremonies of ‘ inaugura- 
tion’. In preparation for the institution of John Douglas to 
St. Andrews a mandate under the great seal was directed to ‘ the 
reverend father in God, Robert, bishop of Caithness, the super- 
intendents of Angus, Fife, Lothian, or any other lawful bishops 
and superintendents within this realm, or any two of them .. . 
commanding them to consecrate the said Master John Douglas ’.! 
At the ceremony of ‘inauguration’, the sermon was preached 
by John Winram, superintendent of Fife, who was sub-prior 
of St. Andrews and had acted as dean, vicar-general and arch- 
deacon ; Robert Stewart, the conforming bishop of Caithness, 
joined with John Spottiswoode, superintendent and archdeacon 
of Lothian, and David Lindsay, minister of Leith and chancellor 
of St. Andrews, in laying hands on the new archbishop.? In 
subsequent consecrations, Robert Stewart of Caithness and Adam 
Bothwell of Orkney took part, with superintendents and bishops 
already consecrated according to the reformed constitution.* 
The new episcopate was easily fitted into the existing structure 
of church government. The principle adopted was that the 
bishops should have the same powers as superintendents and 
commissioners. The superintendents continued to serve, acting 
as suffragans to those bishops whose dioceses included the districts 
of superintendents, and commissioners had still to be appointed 
in some dioceses where the reformed church was unable to obtain 
possession of the episcopal revenues. The entire ecclesiastical 
organization and administration were conducted on the assump- 
tion that an official with episcopal authority—bishop, super- 
intendent or commissioner—was available in every part of the 
country. This official had power to give, or refuse, collation to 
the men nominated in letters of presentation, which were directed 
to him ; his authority to punish ministers guilty of irregularities 

1 Register of presentations to benefices, i. 76. 


2 Calderwood, op. cit. iii. 206-7. 


3’ Register of presentations, i. 78, 98, 134; ii. 176; Registrum magni sigilli, 1546-80, 
no. 2116. 
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extended to the power of deprivation ; he presided over a court 
with a considerable jurisdiction in matrimonial cases, and the 
weapon of excommunication for the enforcement of his decisions 
and for the punishment of moral offences was in his hands; it 
fell to him to apply the test of subscription to the Confession of 
Faith to holders of benefices.? 

The emergence, so soon after 1572, of the violently anti- 
episcopal movement led by Andrew Melville has obscured the 
assent which most of the Scottish clergy gave to the principles 
of the concordat of Leith. There was dissatisfaction with certain 
features of the scheme. The government’s initial attempt to 
make provisions without reference to the church had aroused 
hostility and suspicion; no complaints were made against the 
device of the congé d’élire, which was, after all, the method of 
appointment which the Book of Discipline had prescribed for 
superintendents, but any clerical opposition to the choice of 
unsuitable persons seems to have been disregarded. The un- 
scriptural titles borne by the archbishops and cathedral digni- 
taries were abhorrent to men who preferred to dispense with 
most of the terminology of the medieval church, but it was 
recognized that the use of such titles was almost inevitable, at 
least quoad civilia ;* and no one yet objected to the retention 
of the analogous terms ‘ parson’ and ‘ vicar’. The appointment 
to the primacy of the aged and infirm John Douglas, who continued 
as rector of the university of St. Andrews when he became arch- 
bishop over a rambling and populous diocese, was unpopular at 
a time when opinion was strongly in favour of reforms which 
would make the episcopate more efficient. The retention of the 
ancient bounds of the dioceses, although its effects might be 
alleviated by the recognition of superintendents as suffragans, 
was likewise regarded with disfavour. Criticism on all these 
grounds was freely made, but none of the features criticized 
was inherent in the concordat and there are no indications that 
its broad principles aroused opposition. There is proof that the 
superintendents Spottiswoode and Winram and leading ministers 
like David Lindsay and John Row accepted the episcopal con- 
stitution without reservation,? and in the absence of evidence to 
the contrary it is unreasonable to question that the opinions of 
Erskine of Dun, on which the arrangement had been founded, 


1 Acts ... of the General Assemblies, i. 242-4, 264, 269, 280, 283-5, 294-7; 
Register of the Kirk Session of St. Andrews, i. 362-87; Acts Parl. Scot. iii. 71, 98‘ 
Reg. Privy Co. Scot. ii. 351-2, 363-4, 441-2, 545, 563-4; Register of presentations 
and Registrum secreti sigilli, passim (cf. Bulletin of I.H.R. xix. 199-200). 

2 Acts . . . of the General Assemblies, i. 209, 246. 

3 Spottiswoode, Winram and Lindsay took part in the inauguration of Archbishop 
Douglas. See Cal. S.P. Scot. iv. no. 519; John Row, History of the Kirk of Scotland 
(Wodrow Soc., 1842), p. 415; Spottiswoode, History, ii. 337. 
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were prevalent among the clergy. John Knox, who had never 
condemned the episcopal principle, was justly critical of the 
government’s policy when the vacancy in St. Andrews first oc- 
curred and of the choice of Douglas as archbishop, and he made 
a general statement to the effect that the Book of Discipline 
was still the ideal; but old age had made him forgetful if he 
believed, as he said, that that book had been confirmed by 
parliament. When the initial storm subsided, Knox strongly 
recommended the new constitution and its application to all 
vacant sees.1. The records of the general assemblies from 1572 
to 1576 reveal not a desire to exclude the bishops from exercising 
spiritual functions but instead the utmost anxiety that they should 
be efficient in the labours which it was their duty to perform.’ 


G. DoNALDSON. 


1 James Melville, Autobiography and Diary (Wodrow Soc., 1842), p. 31; Richard 
Bannatyne, Memorials (Bannatyne Club, 1836), pp. 228, 256-7; Acts... of the 
General Assemblies, i. 247-9. 

2 Ibid. i. 255, 269-70, 286-7, 300, 331-2, 348-9, 353. 





Cope’s March North, 174f 


N the summer of 1745 when Charles Edward landed in the 

west and raised the clans for what was to prove the last Jacobite 
rising, Lieut.-General Sir John Cope was commander-in-chief 
of the government forces in Scotland. Immediately upon hearing 
the news of the landing he got together as effective a field force 
as he was able, and marched it into the highlands—this with the 
declared intention of ferreting out his enemies and defeating 
them wherever he should find them.' To this end he assembled 
his force at Stirling on the. 19 August, not without considerable 
difficulty, and with greater difficulty still he marched it north 
as far as Dalwhinnie, that is to say within striking distance of 
the clans as they lay beyond the Corrieyairack Pass. Then, 
instead of fighting them as he had declared he would, he withdrew 
to Inverness—leaving the way to the south open—and withdrew 
furthermore by forced marches as though all the clans were at 
his heels. But in point of fact the clans had taken the other 
road. Charles Edward was on his way to Holyrood, there to be 
acknowledged as the Stuart come into his own again. 

Three questions might reasonably be asked with regard to 
this extraordinary march of Cope’s. One, why in the first in- 
stance did he undertake to march at all with so ill-armed, ill- 
equipped, ill-officered, and ill-served a force? Two, why, having 
made the march, did he decline action with the clans when offered 
it on the Pass of Corrieyairack ? And three, having refused 
battle and withdrawn from his position to march to Inverness, 
why did he do so by forced marches ? Although the first question 
has frequently been asked, it seems always to have been answered 
without sufficient regard to certain particular factors. To the 
second question a number of answers have been given, but these 
mostly cancel out each other. The third question seems never 
to have been answered at all, and indeed never to have been 
asked. It might seem appropriate therefore to mark the occa- 
sion of the bi-centenary of the event, by reconsidering it and 
its attendant circumstances solely by reference to the original 
documents. 

In the summer of 1745 Cope had under his command in 
Scotland, apart from the ‘invalids’ in the castles, &c., a total 


18. P. Scot. ii ser. bundle 25: No. 58 (Cope to Tweeddale (Secretary of State), 
10 August 1745.) (For the Tweeddale correspondence generally, see S.P. Scot. 
Letter Book, 13 (1742-46).) 
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of about 3800 troops. Of these about 3100 were infantry, made 
up of Guise’s, Colonel Murray’s, and Lascelles’ Regiments, and 
half of Lee’s, the 6th, 46th, 47th and 44th Foot respectively. Over 
400 of this figure, however, consisted of ‘ additional ’ or recruiting 
companies, then being raised for units territorially and otherwise 
associated with Scotland. These recruiting companies were two 
‘ additional’ to each of Sinclair’s ? regiment (the Ist Foot, the 
Royals), Campbell’s North British (the 21st Foot, the Scots 
Fuziliers), and Lord Sempill’s * (the 25th Foot, the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers), and three ‘additional’ to Lord John 
Murray’s* 43rd (the Black Watch).5 There were in addition 
two regiments of horse, such as they were, namely, Hamilton’s 
and Gardiner’s Dragoons (later the 13th and 14th Hussars), 
the military train and the Service Corps for what it was worth, 
and the artillery for what use could be made of it. Lastly 
there were a few men of Lord Loudoun’s (New) Highland 
Regiment which was then raising, but which could not as 
yet be brought together as a unit. As regards the recruiting 
companies, Campbell’s and Lord Sempill’s lying at Glasgow 
and Coupar in Fife respectively, were considered too weak and 
unreliable to be brought out of their quarters. The companies 
of Lord John Murray’s which were taken on active service 
mostly deserted—‘ they mouldered away’ said Cope 7—whilst 
Sinclair’s ‘ Royals ’ surrendered in the very first action. ‘ They 
were’, said the Lord President, ‘ without anything Royal but 
the name’. As regards Lord Loudoun’s companies, after 


1 This is somewhat more than the usually accepted 3000. The higher figure, 
however, is carefully calculated from the basis of actual parade states and other 
contemporary records, including B.M. Add. MSS. 26592, fo. 60 (W. A. S. Hewins, 
Whiteford Papers (1896), 56.) 

? Major-General James St. Clair’s Foot was a regiment of two battalions, one 
serving in Ireland and the other in Flanders. The former was recalled in September 
to England via Chester (Culloden Papers (1815), 222-3, and P.R.O. War Office Estabs. : 
W.O. 24: 244), and the latter was recalled from Flanders and was present at Culloden. 

3 Sempill, who had earlier taken over the 43rd from Crawford, had now handed 
over that unit to Lord John Murray as from 25 April, and taken over the 25th 
Foot. 

* Colonel (later General) Lord John Murray (of Pitnacree) of the 3rd Guards, a 
younger son (the eldest son by the duke’s second wife) of the lst duke of Athol, and 
thus brother to the Whig duke of the ’45, and the marquis of Tullibardine the Jacobite 
‘duke ’, and Lord George Murray, the Jacobite Lieut.-General. 

5 Wade’s Independent companies, raised in 1725, regimented in 1743 as the 43rd, 
and moved up to the 42nd in 1749 when Oglethorpe’s were disbanded. 

®§.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 66 (Cope to Tweeddale, 13 August). 

7 P.R.O.: W.O. Pp: Ct. Martial. Proc. 8, 70-364. (The proceedings and appendix 
of documents were published under the title The Report of the Proceedings and Opinion 
of the Board of Officers in their Examination into the Conduct, Behaviour and Proceedings 
of Lieut.-General Sir John Cope . . . Lon. 1749. Cited hereunder as Cope Inquiry). 
Own evidence, 5. 

8S.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 90 (Craigie (Lord Advocate, Scotland) to Tweeddale 
(Secretary of State, Scotland), 22 August). 

* Culloden Papers (Forbes (Lord President) to MacDonald of Sleat, 19 August). 
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Loudoun himself had seen them in the field, the most he could 
claim for them was that they would be useful ferreting the clans- 
men out of their hiding places after the regulars had defeated 
them in the field.1_ Of the horse the less said perhaps the better. 
They had never seen any active service, but as they were not 
taken to the north in any case they need not detain us here. 
As regards the arming of these various units the situation was 
almost unbelievable. For one company that had no arms, Cope 
would have to borrow some.?, Murray’s men were without broad- 
swords even up to the very outbreak.’ Cope reported to the govern- 
ment in August that as regards even his regular Foot, their'arms, 
which he had reported the year previous to be ‘ indifferent ’, 
were now ‘ consequently worse ’’.4 For cannon he had ‘ the show 
only of some artillery’. Even of this mere show he could make 
practically no use whatever, having ‘not any Gunner for the 
Purpose ’® save three ‘invalids’ and ‘one old man’ who had 
belonged to ‘the Old Scots Train’ before the Union.’ If the 
situation was bad in the lowlands it was even worse north of the 
line in the critical highlands forts. In Fort William the governor 
was so feeble he had even to get his daughter to write his des- 
patches for him. The garrison was weak,® the bridge was out of 
commission,’ and the Inner Gate, which had been pulled down, 
had not yet been rebuilt... Worse still, the weakness of the 
place was known to the Jacobite chiefs, who had been inside the 
fort to see for themselves.'* If Fort William was utterly un- 
prepared Fort Augustus 1° and the posts at Bernera '4 and Ruthven 
in Badenoch 1° were no better, and Fort George and Inversnaid 
were as bad. 

Cope had been appointed to chief command in Scotland only 
the year before,’® and had from the first rumours of a rising been 
bidden to take into consultation the civil heads of state in 
Scotland,!?7 Duncan Forbes of Culloden, the Lord President, 

1§.P. Scot. ii ser. 29: 10 (Loudoun to Cumberland 2 March 1746). 

2 Ibid. 25: 23 (Cope to Tweeddale, 9 July). 

3 Cope Inquiry (Whiteford’s evidence) 44, or Whiteford Papers, 84. 
4§.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 59 (Cope to Tweeddale, 11 August). 

5 Ibid. 25: 58 (Cope to Tweeddale, 10 August). 

6 Ibid. 25: 44 (Cope to Tweeddale, 3 August). 

7 Cope Inquiry (Conductor of the Train’s evidence), 54. 

8 §.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 28 (enc.) (Campbell to Cope, 5 August). 

® Ibid. 59 (enc.) (same to same, 7 August). 

10 bid. 84 (enc.) (same to same, 15 August). 

1 Ibid. 59 (enc.) (same to same, 7 August). As to neglected condition of fortifica- 
tions generally, see S.P.0. Dom. Mil. S.P. 41/37, 7. 

12 Ibid. 56 (Craigie to Tweeddale, 9 August). 

18 [bid. 79 (enc.) (Major Wentworth (Fort Augustus) to Cope, 13 August). 


4 Ibid. 72 (enc.) and 79 (enc.) (Captain Wilson (Bernera) to Major Wentworth 
(Fort Augustus), 9 and 10 August). 


15 Culloden Papers (Sergt. T. Molloy to ——, 25 August). 
16 London Gazette, 18 Feb. 1744. 


8.P. Scot. ii ser. 26: 23 (Cope to Tweeddale, 9 July). 
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Andrew Fletcher of Milton, the Lord Justice-Clerk, Robert 
Craigie of Glendoick, the Lord Advocate, and to a lesser extent 
the Solicitor, Robert Dundas, younger of Arniston. While these 
legal luminaries had for some time past persisted in advising the 
government in London that no rising was to be expected, and 
hence no precautionary steps need be taken with regard to it,! 
Cope had at the earliest stage recommended certain moves to 
the government, indeed had actually taken such measures as he 
was able himself to take of his own authority.2 Especially, 
he desired all leave to be cancelled, absent officers to be recalled 
to their military stations,* and arms to be placed in the highland 
forts. These steps, however, were not approved.® Particularly, 
leave continued to. be granted from London,® and as regards the 
arms, ‘ their Excellencies came to no resolution on the matter ’.” 
Their Excellencies were clearly under the impression, even after 
‘the stroak was struck’ as Charles Edward said, that the crazy 
young adventurer would never be able to count upon any real 
support—even among the clans. All that it was necessary to 
do therefore was to march directly and promptly to the seat of 
the trouble and suppress it then and there. For this task the 
show only of a few troops would suffice. Such few ‘ loose lawless 
Men of Desperate Fortunes’ as Charles Edward might perhaps 
succeed in gathering round him, would not be so much a force 
to be fought as a rabble to be dispersed. In this respect Cope 
seems to have found himself in a minority of one. Now Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden, not only the Lord President, but also a 
northern laird of some consequence, enjoyed an unrivalled 
prestige in Scotland. Not only had he taken a very active part 
in the suppression of ‘ the fifteen ’, but he had since then main- 
tained a close contact with all shades of opinion in Scotland, 
highland and lowland, Jacobite and Whig.® He was respected 
by all parties. Upon the advice of the Lord President and his © 

1§.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 46, 50 and 51 (Craigie to Tweeddale, 6 August ; Fletcher 
to Tweeddale, 7 August ; Forbes to Tweeddale, 8 August). 

2 As to precautions generally see S.P. Dom. Mil. 16, pp. 11-13. 

3§.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 16 and 23 (Cope to Tweeddale, 2 and 9 July). 

* bid. 23 and 37 (same to same, 9 and 20 July). 

5 Cope Inquiry (Tweeddale to Cope, 9 and 25 July), 106 and 109. 


6 §.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 37 (Cope to Tweeddale, 20 July). 

7 Cope Inquiry (Tweeddale to Cope, 9 July), 106, but cf. S.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 45 
(Harrington to Tweeddale, 4 August). 

8 Tweeddale to Cope, 22 and 24 August (Cope Inquiry, 129-31); to Fletcher, 
24 August and 21 Sept. (Milton Papers, printed Home, History of the Rebellion (1802), 
Appendix); to Craigie, 17 and 22 August (Glendoick Papers, printed J. H. Jesse, 
Memoirs of the Pretenders, Appendix) ; to Forbes, 24 August (Culloden Papers, 385-6) ; 
and Mitchell (Under Secretary) to Thomas Hay, 24 Sept. (Glendoick Papers). Cf. 
also Chesterfield to Newcastle, 5 Oct. and 25 Nov. (Private Correspondence of Chester- 
field and Newcastle, 1744-46) (Camden Soc. xliv. 1930) 73 and 87. 

® Vide H. R. Duff (Culloden Papers (1815) and D. Warrand, More Culloden Papers 
(1923-30)). 
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colleagues as to the state of political opinion and public sympathy 
in Scotland, Cope decided that the best military move was to 
march as rapidly as possible to the seat of the disorder, provided 
he could rely upon the assistance of a sufficient number of locally- 
raised friendly highlanders to scout and guard the flanks of the 
regular troops as they marched through the mountain terrain. 
Of this he was assured by the civil chiefs. The fact is important 
that this march was decided upon very largely on grounds of a 
purely political nature. After the suppression of ‘the fifteen ’ 
an Act had been passed to disarm the highlands.1. It was common 
knowledge, however, that this Act had been easily evaded by the 
Jacobite clans,? so that if now arms from abroad were distributed 
to them, the law-abiding—and duly disarmed—Whig clans would 
be at the mercy of their enemies—and that solely in consequence 
of their having obeyed the law. Cope’s proposal to lodge arms 
in the highland forts at an earlier state in anticipation of pre- 
cisely this situation had unfortunately been rejected by the 
ministry. But if arms were not got up to them now, the govern- 
ment would certainly lose their valuable armed support in the 
event of their being willing to ‘ come out’ in the Whig interest. 
In the event of their being unwilling, it would offer them the 
opportunity either of staying at home or ‘ coming out’ for the 
Jacobites, and then pleading, if they were defeated, that the 
Whigs had disarmed them and left them at the mercy of their 
Jacobite neighbours, who had forced them out against the 
government and against their own sympathies.? In common 
equity, therefore, the government owed arms to the disarmed 
Whigs, if only in order to enable them to defend themselves. 
It was the considered judgement of the ministry in London, 
and of the civil heads of state in Edinburgh, that there were 
many more men willing to bear arms in the government interest 
than the government could find arms to distribute. In the face 
of this advice, which Cope felt he must of necessity accept, the 
alternative was not open to him to wait besouth the Forth, as 
Argyll had waited in ‘ the fifteen’ and let the Forth bridle the 
wild highlandman.* He must of necessity carry arms to those 
to whom the government clearly owed them. This was in a 
sense a political rather than a military consideration, but Cope 
was prepared to adopt that course provided he could rely upon 
enlisting some Highland auxiliaries. He was assured, by those 

111 Geo. I, cap. 26. 

2 Cf. Wade’s Report, 1725, Historical Papers of the Jacobite Period (New Spalding 
Club, 1895), i. 131-49; and Fletcher to Tweeddale, 16 Sept. 1745 (Milton Papers) 
(Home, History of the Rebellion, App.). 

3 Vide Pleadings at the trials, Historical Papers of the Jacobite Period, ii. 385, 391, 
395 et passim. 

4 Memorials of John Murray of Broughton, ed. R. F. Bell (Scot. Hist. Soc. 1898), 180. 
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presumably best able to judge, that he could definitely rely upon 
recruiting sufficient highlanders as he went. If those were the 
facts he would march, and he therefore proceeded to make his 
plans accordingly. But, as he was to find to his cost, those 
were not the facts—but by then he had marched. 

On the 10 August, however, the day after the conference, 
he notified the ministry in London of his intentions,’ and 
these received the ministry’s hearty support.? Certainly he 
had fears for the capital if he moved too many of his troops 
to the north. He requested therefore at least the other half 
of Lee’s regiment (the 44th Foot) at Berwick to be moved 
up into Scotland,* and pressed in general for a reinforcement.* 
He was bidden, however, to have no regard for the places 
remote from the insurrection. The ministry would see to those.5 
Cope proceeded therefore to get his northern column together, 
and by various moves concentrated them on Stirling. But as 
the days went by, and having regard to the intelligence now 
coming in from the west, it is clear that Cope saw—whether 
the information arriving was correct or incorrect—that it would 
be unwise, as the situation was developing, to send a force 
as large as two thousand men, on a march recognized as 
being hazardous.* more particularly as there was not a single 
experienced unit amongst them. ‘ All the few Troops of this 
Country are raw ’, said Cope, ‘ and unused to taking the Field ’.’ 
Furthermore, he had said in the despatch outlining his plans 
that these were his intentions, ‘ unless I hear anything to alter 
my present Design’. He now felt that circumstances had 
arisen which justified him altering his design. In full awareness 
therefore of the importance of this step, he countermanded his 
earlier orders.? He directed instead a smaller, lighter column 
of three hundred men only—less than one-sixth of the earlier 
foree—to march light up to Fort Augustus, the centre point of 
the chain of forts across the highlands. Clearly the urgent need 
at the moment was to throw a small light force towards the 
north-west highlands in order to secure communications. 


‘He had’, he said, ‘ upon serious consideration resolved to send a 
Detachment of 300 Men to support the Garrisons in the North, and 


18.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 58 (Cope to Tweeddale, 10 August). 

2 Cope Inquiry (Tweeddale to Cope 13 August), 120. 

°§.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 59 (Cope to Tweeddale, 11 August), and Cope Inquiry (own 
evidence), 29. 4 Ibid. 

5 Cope Inquiry (Tweeddale to Cope, 24 August), 130. 

°§.P. Scot. ii 25: ser. 25: 82 and 84 (Argyll to Tweeddale, 19 and 20 August). 

7 Ibid. 66 (Cope to Tweeddale, 13 August). 

8 Ibid, 58 (Cope to Tweeddale, 10 August). 

® This particular fact seems to have been completely overlooked even by Cope’s 
acknowledged apologist, General Sir Robert Cadell (Sir John Cope in the Rebellion 
of 1745). 
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to awe the People in their Neighbourhood. This resolution I took 
not thinking it safe to leave the Capital of this Part of the Country 
exposed to a second landing.’ } 


A curious topographical error, however, in the Secretary of 
State’s reading of one of Cope’s earlier despatches ? led the minis- 
try to suppose that Cope had changed his plans before in fact he 
had. But although the two of them may for a time have been 
talking at cross-purposes, one thing at least is clear—the ministry 
in London would have no changing of plans. Cope was instructed 
to march. He was given the most peremptory ‘ Directions and 
Orders ’ to march in execution of his plan of the 10th.* Cope 
explained that his earlier despatch had been misread, but Tweed- 
dale’s reply was that, misread or not misread, Cope was to march 
—and march with the heavy column.‘ Cope felt that his orders 
now were so peremptory—were repeated with such emphasis— 
and were communicated in such forthright terms even to the civil 
officers for their information —that he was left no alternative 
but to obey. He cancelled therefore—but with reluctance— 
his countermand for the light force, three hundred, and reverted 
to his plan of the 10th—two thousand. But the situation now 
was rapidly deteriorating. He had earlier been assured that he 
would if anything be embarrassed by receiving more applications 
for arms than arms to give out. He had therefore been advised, 
with a view to avoiding jealousy among the chiefs, to satisfy 
first Argyll and his Campbells, the very linch-pin of the Whig 
interest in North Britain. But when Argyll’s ‘ assistance, advice 
and countenance ’ were sought, Argyll only answered, ‘ Assistance, 
advice and countenance—magna sonantia verba ’,°—and left 
Scotland to its fate. ‘A certain great man’, commented Tweed- 
dale, ‘has lately made a long and safe retreat’.? Even the 
‘government’ clans, such as had yet been approached, were 
demurring at accepting arms. They pleaded the Disarming 
Act. It was illegal for them to defend themselves, even from 
the king’s enemies.® 

But still the Lords Justices in London insisted upon Cope 

1§.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 79 (Cope to Tweeddale, 17 August). 


2 Ibid. 74 (Tweeddale to Harrington, 16 August). 

3 Jbid. and Tweeddale to Cope, 15 August (Cope Inquiry, 122-3), and same to 
Craigie, same date (Glendoick Papers). 

* Cope Inquiry (Tweeddale to Cope, 22 August), 129/30. 

5 Cope Inquiry (Tweeddale to Cope, 13, 15, 17, 20 and 22 August), pp. 120, 122, 
127 and 129; Culloden Papers (same to Forbes, 17 August), 208; Home, History, 
App. (Milton Papers) (same to Fletcher, 13, 22 and 24 August); and Glendoick Papers 
(same to Craigie, 13, 15, 17 and 20 August). 

°§.P. Scot. ii ser. 25 : 64 (Argyll to Tweeddale, 13 August). See also Ibid. 67 and 88. 

7 Glendoick Papers (Tweeddale to Craigie, 4 Sept.). 

8 1 Geo. I, stat. 2, cap. 54, sec. 1. 

®§.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 61 (Argyll to Tweeddale, 11 August), and Glendoick Papers 
(Fletcher to Tweeddale, 16 Sept.). 
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marching all his available forces to the north. Tweeddale wrote 
to Cope, to the Lord President, to the Lord Justice Clerk and to 
the Lord Advocate, and all to the same effect—Cope must march 
all available troops to the north... So Cope marched—with 25 
companies of Foot, 1500 spare stand of arms, four field pieces and 
four mortars, 21 days’ provisions, the pay chest and the general 
train, a total of about 2000 men.? The chiefs and sheriffs on the 
line of route were written to by the law officers to arrange ‘ such 
assistance as the law directs ’,* and the Lord President, having 
gone ahead, wrote back to Cope in a vein of confidence that the 
duke of Athol, for instance, was already ‘ raising all his tenants 
that he could depend upon ’.* This the duke himself confirmed.® 

Cope’s route from Stirling lay up the military road—most of 
it laid down by General Wade between 1728 and 1730 *—by way 
of Crieff, Aberfeldy, Tummel Bridge, Dalwhinnie to Fort Augustus. 
Because he felt unable actually to leave his troops, he sent ahead a 
request to the duke of Athol and Lord Glenorchy to come in to 
him at Crieff, to let him know the numbers they had raised and 
what they would take from him of the spare arms he was now 
bringing to the north. Lord Glenorchy (who had recently accepted 
a court appointment)?’ was answering for his father, the aged 
earl of Breadalbane, chief of the Breadalbane Campbells. The 
duke of Athol, the remoter heir on whom the Athol title and estates 
had been settled on the attainder of his elder Jacobite brother, 
the marquis of Tullibardine,* had an immense territorial interest 
in the central highlands. On 21 August at Crieff the duke of 
Athol and Lord Glenorchy came in and were met by Cope and 
Lord Loudoun. To Cope’s amazement the duke of Athol stated 
that he had failed to raise a single man, and could not even lend 
his own territorial ‘watch ’.® Ultimately, on being pressed, he 
lent a dozen MacGregors—who deserted before they left Athol. 
Lord Glenorchy, who had written most loyal and promising 
letters to the civil ! and military 1? arm, and indeed to Cope while 
he was already on his road towards him,!* produced a number of 
various excuses—but no men.!* Cope now was in a serious situ- 

1 See n. 5, p. 371. 2 See n. 1, p. 366. 

3§.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 57 (Craigie to Tweeddale, 10 August). 

* Cope Inquiry (Forbes’ evidence), 13-14. 

5 Athol Chronicles (Athol to Cope, 14 August), and Cope Inquiry, 132. 

® King’s Warrant Books, 8-10. 

7 London Gazette, 4-7 May, 1745. ® 1 Geo. I, stat. 2, cap. 32. 

® Cope Inquiry (Cope’s evidence), 16/17. 

10 Athol Chronicles (Memorial for Gregor Murray), iii. 219-21. 

11 Glendoick Papers (Glenorchy to Craigie, 12, 15 and 18 August). 

128.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 70, 79 and 83 (Glenorchy to Cope, 13, 14 and 15 August). 

18 [bid. 87 (same to same, 19 August). 

14 Cope Inquiry (Evidence from Whiteford, Caulfield, &c.), 45 and 142, and 


Compleat Journal (written by an officer who was present on the march, originally 
published in The London Evening Post, 17 Oct. 1745, and frequently reprinted, e.g. 
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ation. The spare arms he had, as he said, ‘ lugged ’ so far north 
with him were now clearly useless. They were worse—they 
were a burden. He has made it perfectly clear that in the absence 
of his promised auxiliaries he was definitely against taking his 
troops farther north than Crieff.1_ Furthermore—two disturbing 
factors—his highland troops had already commenced to desert, 
and he suspected already that his posts were being tampered 
with.2 But here at Crieff he received another despatch from the 
Secretary of State, emphasizing once more he was to march his 
heavy column to the north.? It is not surprising that Cope 
felt himself ‘ tyed down by the positive Orders ’ he had received. 
‘I conceived these Orders to be so positive that I could not 
disobey them but at my utmost Peril ’.4 


‘My Orders in the Marquis’s Letters of the 13th, 15th, and 17th, 
the two first of which I received at Edinburgh and the last at Crieff 
were positive, and I was clearly of Opinion that I had nothing left 
me but to Obey.’ ® 


Cope returned therefore 700 stand of spare arms under escort 
to Stirling, and continued his march to the north. At almost 
every mile now he received further proofs that his civilian ad- 
visers as to the political state of the country had been utterly 
mistaken. The country was nowhere sympathetic, at the best 
here and there disinterested, but mostly definitely hostile. No 
recruits of any consequence anywhere came in. Not only was 
necessary transport not provided but acts of positive sabotage 
were encountered all along the route. Sacks on wagon were 
ripped up and hence corn lost on the road, animals were lost at 
night, stores were stolen, and arms disappeared with deserters. 
The column pushed on however, and Dalwhinnie was reached 
on the evening of the 26th. Here Wade’s road forks, to the 
left for Fort Augustus and ‘the Chain’, and to the right for 
Ruthven Barracks, Fort George and Inverness. Cope was 
determined still to pursue his way to the left over the dangerous 
Corrieyairack Pass to Fort Augustus.6 Three points, however, 
compelled him to reconsider. Firstly Captain Sweetnam, an 
officer whom Cope had earlier ordered to proceed to Fort William,’ 
ostensibly to take charge of the additional companies there, but 


Gentleman’s Magazine, xv. 578/9; Scots Magazine, vii. 477/8; John Marchant, History 
of the Present Rebellion (1746), 81-4 ; George Charles, T'ransactions in Scotland (1817), 
ii. 17-19; &c. 

1§.P. Scot. ii. ser. 25: 101 (enc.) (Cope to Guest, 27 August) ; Cope Inquiry (own 
evidence), 17, and Compleat Journal. 

2§.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 87 (Cope to Tweeddale, 20 August). 

3 Cope Inquiry (Tweeddale to Cope, 17 August). — 

* Ibid. (own evidence), 13. 5 Tbid. (same), 17, 

®§.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 101 (enc.) (Cope to Guest, 27 August). 

7 Cope Inquiry (Sweetnam’s evidence), 19, 
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actually on account of his engineering experience, had come 
into Cope’s camp at Dalnacardoch.1 He had been captured in 
Lochaber, was taken to the raising of the standard at Glenfinnan, 
and later released on parole. He had actually seen their swivel 
guns, and reported to Cope that they were by now in occupation 
of the Corrieyairack Pass.? Secondly, his own spies had re- 
turned from Lochaber and confirmed that the clans were in 
motion for the pass and had indeed other manoeuvres in con- 
templation * (of which more presently). Thirdly, the Lord 
President had hurried an express to him pointing out, with all 
his usual tact, the extreme danger of his present situation.‘ If 
Cope did not himself know the dangerous Corrieyairack, he had 
with him an officer who did, Major William Caulfield, Inspector 
of the Military Roads > and Deputy Governor of Fort Augustus. 
The pass had two remarkable features ; one, where the approach 
from the side of Lochaber and the clans was a long and steady 
incline, the approach from Badenoch and Cope’s column was by 
a sudden ascent of 17 zig-zags® which could certainly never be 
climbed in the face of even moderate rifle fire, much less pieces 
of artillery ;? two, on the far side, beyond the pass-summit, was 
the dangerous ravine of Snugboro where the bridge could be 
broken down or a force ambushed. Cope decided to place the 
facts of the situation before his field officers, and without expressing 
his own opinion requested theirs.® 

Clearly four courses were open to them. One, to cut their 
way over the Corrieyairack to Fort Augustus; two, to stand 
fast at about Dalwhinnie and await the clans’ descent into the 
plain below ; three, to fall back through Athol to Stirling ; and 
four, to withdraw by the north-easterly road to Inverness. Three 
reasons could be advanced against attempting to force the Corrie- 
yairack. Firstly, it was practically certain that even had Cope’s 
men been seasoned troops—and not a single unit had yet seen 
any active service—they would never have been able to force 
their way up the 17 zig-zags against even the lightest fire. (One 
has only to survey the terrain to be convinced of this.) Secondly, 
there is beyond the pass-summit the ravine of Allt Lagan a’ 
Bhainne, known to the troops as Snugboro. If they could cut 
their way over the pass-summit and actually defeat and scatter 
the clans, even the defeated remnants could easily destroy the 


1 Cope Inquiry (Sweetnam’s evidence), 19. 2 Ibid. (same), 20. 

3 Ibid, (Intelligence and Disposition, 27-29) and S.P. Scot. ii. 25: 109. 

* Culloden Papers (Forbes to Cope, 26 August), 388-9. 

5 Cal. Treas.-Bks. and Pp. 1731-4: 378. § Now 13 only. 

7See John Elphinstone’s ‘ perspective view’ of the Corrieyairack B.M. Maps K. 
xlviii. 22. The pass seems sometimes to have been confused with ‘ the Devil’s Stair- 
case ’ which ascends from Allt na feadh (head of Glencoe) over to Kinlochleven. 

8 §.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 106 (enc.) (Council of War). 
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bridge there,! when the regulars would be completely unable to 
advance any farther, and likewise now unable to withdraw. 
They could be cut up at discretion. And thirdly, even if the 
regulars cut their way up the Corrieyairack and escaped Snugboro, 
it could not now be known for certain that Fort Augustus had not 
already fallen. The first course therefore of attacking the pass 
was unanimously rejected,2 and no one since has seriously 
questioned the decision. 

The second possible course was*to stand fast at Dalwhinnie. 
Murray of Broughton, Charles Edward’s secretary, holds that 
this is the course Cope should properly have chosen,’ and Scott, 
despite his expressed contempt for Murray, follows him without 
apparently any further examination of the situation. The merest 
glance at the original documents, however, would satisfy one as to 
why Cope’s officers decided against it. The only possible motive 
for adopting that course would have been to engage the clans on 
less unequal terms. Now firstly, it is clear from the evidence 
of the Quartermaster General and the commissary of stores 
that there were in fact insufficient stores to make a stand at Dal- 
whinnie,* even had they wanted to, and in view of the recent 
desertions to the enemy, the enemy would certainly have known 
it. Secondly, it is also perfectly clear that even if the regulars 
had had sufficient stores, and had they stood fast at about Dal- 
whinnie, there were ways open to the clans through the mountains 
to by-pass the regulars completely and get into the lowlands 
before them. It is quite clear, therefore, that had they taken 
up post at about Dalwhinnie they would have had no means to 
compel the clans to battle. The second course also was therefore 
rejected.® 

As regards the third course, namely, to fall back on Athol 
and Stirling, Murray of Broughton writes as though Cope could 
have victualled his troops in the Athol country. But in point 
of fact it was perfectly well known to Murray,’ although he 
omits to mention it in his Memorials, that Cope in these last few 
days had found Athol definitely hostile, and not only would not 
subsist him, but robbed, pilfered and preyed upon his column 
right and left. Furthermore if the regulars now withdrew 


1 As a matter of fact the bridge was reported already down. Cope Inquiry, 156, 
and S.P. Scot. ii. 25: 106 (Disposition, &c. 27-29). 

2 Compleat Journal, Whiteford Papers and Cope Inquiry (Caulfield’s evidence), 
142-3, S.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 106 (enc.) (Council of War). 

3 Murray, Memorials, 182. 

4 Cope Inquiry (Caulfield and Griffith’s evidence), 143 and 31. 

5 Compleat Journal, Cope Inquiry (Caulfield’s evidence), 143, and S.P. Scot. ii ser. 
25: 106 (enc.) (Council of War). 

6 Memorials, 182. Again Scott merely paraphrases Murray’s words. 

7 Murray left a (still unpublished) MS. containing. a detailed-examination of the 
report of the Board of Inquiry of 1746. 
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southwards there would be no magazine or any substantial stock 
of stores north of Stirling. Ifthe clans making their way through 
the hills! broke down a single bridge, say Wade’s bridge at 
Kynachan over the Tummel, the column would be isolated, and 
only a miracle could then have saved it. The third course, too, 
was therefore rejected.” 

The fourth and only remaining course would be to withdraw 
by the northerly road to Inverness. It must be admitted that 
the arguments in favour of this course were not very strong. 
Firstly by arriving at Fort George they would establish themselves 
at the northerly end of ‘the Chain’, and would therefore have 
fulfilled at least the mere letter of their instructions, namely, 
to march to ‘ the Chain’. Secondly by carrying what spare arms 
they had to Inverness they would provide an opportunity for 
the northern Whigs, the Mackays, Munroes, Sutherlands and so 
on to ‘come out’ for the government.? It is well known, of 
course, that Cope lost all his papers at Prestonpans. But by a 
curious chance two apparently unrelated scraps have survived. 
One chanced to have been attached to a despatch and is there- 
fore preserved in the Public Record Office.* The other found 
its way to the National Library of Scotland by way of a local 
Physical and Antiquarian Society. The latter paper which has 
only relatively recently come to light, has been considered in its 
bearing upon the conduct of Cluny MacPherson, the chief who 
changed sides, but not in its bearing upon Cope. The first paper 
is an unsigned note headed ‘ Intelligence ’, handed in by one of 
Cope’s spies. It says, 


‘Tuesday night [27th] ® about seven o’clock I left, and they intented 
to meet our army next Morning, if we came by Carraharrac [Corrie- 
yairack], if not to meet us at Slockmuck . . . [Slochd Mor].’ ® 


Now Slochd Mor is a dangerous ravine on the Dalwhinnie-Inverness 
road, between Carrbridge and Tomatin, about 37 miles past 
Dalwhinnie and 21 short of Inverness. It is of great significance 
that if Cope were to march to Fort Augustus he would have to 
pass the Corrieyairack, while if he marched to Inverness he would 
have to pass Slochd Mor. The second paper, which as we have 
said has not before been considered in this connection is a hurried 
note from MacPherson of Cluny, chief of the MacPhersons, to 


1 The intelligence brought in by Cope’s spies of a cut through by ‘ Loch Troch and 
Harrach ’ suggests a route between the foot of Loch Trieg and the head of Loch Ericht. 

2 Compleat Journal, Cope Inquiry (Caulfield’s and Whiteford’s evidence), 143 and 
46, and S.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 106 (enc.) (Council of War). 

5S.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 106 (enc.) (Intelligence). It was exhibited at the Cope 
inquiry. 

4G. Menary, Life and Letters of Duncan Forbes of Culloden (1936), 206 and 400. 

5 Cope spent the night of the 27th at the barracks of Ruthven in Badenoch. 

°S.P. Scot. ii ser, 25; 106 (enc.) (Intelligence). 
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Forbes of Culloden. This is not the place to follow the tortuous 
windings of the conscience of a proud highland chief. The plain 
facts are that he raised a company of Loudoun’s Regiment os- 
tensibly for the government, and then took it—or, it took him 
—over to the other side. Although he was now at a ‘ vast 
uncertainty ’ there is no reason to think that at this particular 
juncture Cluny was not passing along to Forbes and Cope 
perfectly reliable information—a little bit belatedly, perhaps, 
after the technique of MacLeod of MacLeod. The note informs 
Forbes that on Wednesday the 28th Cluny ‘ gote private Account ’ 
which he considers reliable, ‘that the Highlanders had altered 
their route of Corrieyairack and designed to march down the 
side of Lochness and intercept the General before he crossed the 
Water of Nairn’, ie. at Slochd Mor. He goes on to say that 
‘this Account in a few Hours rang thorrow the Country, and 
was thoroughly credited’ and that furthermore, he, Cluny, 
‘that moment informed the General per Express’.* It is perfectly 
clear from Jacobite memoirs and records that this precise 
manoeuvre was in fact very actively discussed.2, Thus we have 
it that Cope’s own spies brought in intelligence that the Corrie- 
yairack was held against him and that Slochd Mor was about to 
be occupied, and that the rumour of this second ambush ‘ rang 
thorrow the Country’. Having regard to the terrain Cope 
could neither advance up the Pass nor retreat on Stirling. Having 
regard to the state of his stores he could not stand fast. The 
only hope he had of extricating his little army whole was to, slip 
through Slochd Mor before the trap was sprung. 

It is easy to miss the great importance of any odd reference 
here and there to the matter of Slochd Mor. But since it can 
now be shown that it rang through the country at the time, and 
that Cluny had informed Cope of his danger, any chance reference 
can now be seen to be of great significance. For instance Grant, 
writing to Forbes from Fort Augustus mentions the clansmen’s 
intentions to ‘ cut through the hills the short way and intercept 
him going to Inverness’.? When Grant, younger of Grant, 
sent his cousin to Cope in Badenoch * Cope ‘intreated the 
Gentleman . . . to return with the utmost expedition ’ and ‘ get 
his people immediately to march and secure the noted Pass called 


1 Cluny to Forbes, 30 August. 

2 Murray, Memorials, 178, Lockhart Papers (1817) (Journall and Memoirs of P .. . 
C ... Expedition into Scotland, &c. 1745-6), ii. 485, Lyon in Mourning (Scot. Hist. 
Soc. 1895), ii..208, 294. James Maxwell of Kirkconnell, Narrative of Charles, Prince 
of Wales’ Expedition to Scotland in the year 1745 (Maitland Club, 1841), 29, Scots 
Magazine (Sept. 1745), vii. 438, O’Sullivan’s Narrative (H. and A. Taylor, 1745 and 
After (1938), 64), and the Journal of the Pretender’s Expedition. 

3 More Culloden Papers (Grant to Forbes, 28 August), iv. 42. 

4 Origins of the ’45 (Grant of Grant’s Conduct) (Scot, Hist. Soc., 2nd ser, 11) 27] 
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Slockmuick’. Cope ‘ begged him’ and ‘ intreated him’ to do 
this.1 The great urgency then was to hold the ravine of Slochd 
Mor until he could get his force through. It cannot now be 
said with certainty exactly how much of this was known to Cope’s 
officers at Da!whinnie, but the council of war decided unani- 
mously to recommend a march to Inverness.? Cope concurred. 

From Dalwhinnie therefore they made their first forced march 
to Ruthven, where there was in garrison a company of Guise’s 
regiment. These Cope withdrew, being perfectly fresh troops, 
leaving only a sergeant’s command there, and. made another 
forced march to Dalrachny.* In his own report he said, ‘ Being 
informed of a very strong Pass between Ruthven and [Inverness] 
I made two fore’d marches to get thro’ *—Colonel Whiteford 
spoke of having escaped that day ‘ being attacked in the strong 
Pass of Slockmuick ;5 and contemporary news reports spoke of 
his march being ‘effected with such prudence and expedition 
as to prevent the rebels intercepting him at another pass on the 
Inverness Road’. There is among the Glendoick MSS. a letter 
from ‘ Mr. Griffiths to Gen. Guest ’, presumably from the person 
variously referred to as Major Eaglesfield Griffiths, Master-Gunner 
of Edinburgh Castle, Cope’s Brigade-Major, Commissary General 
and Conductor of the Train. He says ‘we have escaped some 
interruption prepared for us at Corryarrack, and this morning 
near Dalrachny where we encamped last night ’.? Thus we see 
from these (usually overlooked) references—and others could be 
brought forward to the same effect—that the second ambush 
at Slochd Mor was very much present in the minds of those con- 
cerned. But Cope marched through Slochd Mor safely, and 
arrived at Inverness on 29 August. 

Thus, then, as regards the three questions posited at the 
opening of this paper, the answers might be somewhat as follows : 
Firstly, Cope marched a poor, ill-armed, ill-equipped and _ ill- 
officered force to the north largely on political considerations, 
against his own better judgement, only upon the explicit and 
peremptory ‘ directions and orders ’ of the civil chiefs in London 
based upon the bad advice of the civil chiefs in Edinburgh. 
Secondly, having got himself as far as Dalwhinnie, his marching 


1 Cope Inquiry (own evidence), 30/1. 

28.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 106 (enc.) (Opinion). 

3 Wade’s road from Carrbridge to Tomatin then went to the south of Inverlaidnan 
Hill. 

48.P. Scot. ii ser. 25: 106 (Cope to Tweeddale, 29 August). Cope further stated 
that he had since been informed that 900 of the clans’ best men had in fact been 
detached in order to intercept him, but there is no evidence to support this. 

5 Whiteford Papers, 86, and Cope Inquiry (Whiteford’s evidence), 47. 

° Cf. Scots Magazine (August 1745), vii. 398 (the August number went to press 
not before 8 Sept.). 

7 The letter has been erroneously dated ‘ circa 5th Sept.” 
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aside to Inverness was undoubtedly the best move in all the 
circumstances. And thirdly, he performed the latter move by 
forced marches because he had good reason to believe that a further 
trap was about to be laid for him at Slochd Mor, from which, if 
sprung, he could not hope to extricate himself. 

It is another question whether a general of higher ability 
would have reconsidered his position, not at Dalwhinnie, but at 
Crieff. And Prestonpans is another story. 

Rupert C. JARVIS. 





Notes and Documents 


Revision to Lists of Medieval Religious Houses 


Srnce the publication of a series of handlists of English medieval 
religious houses, with dates of foundation and other particulars, 
a number of additions and corrections have been contributed by 
scholars and antiquaries, or have resulted from further personal 
research. As there is no prospect of a second edition of the work 
being published until at least a considerable time after the end 
of the war, and in view of the mischances with which all collec- 
tions of material are threatened at the present day, it may be of 
use to put into print the more important changes and thus save 
from error any who may be making use of the lists. The names 
of those to whom the writer is indebted for help is given below ; ” 
should a new edition of the book be forthcoming more detailed 
acknowledgment, which would be out of place here, will be given. 
It is hoped also that a number of smaller changes will then be 
made and that it will be possible to note a number of cases where 
the alternatives proposed, though deserving consideration, do 
not seem at present from the weight of the evidence given to 
warrant a change in the lists as printed. 
M. D. KNow Les. 


The following houses should be added to the lists 


BLACK MONKS 


p. 59 to Dependencies of St. ALBANS add : 
Millbrook.? Priory. Beds, c. 1100, transferred to Beaulieu c. 1140. 
Oxford, St. Alban’s Hall. Priory. Oxford, c. 1340. 
p-. 60 to Barpney add Dependency : 
Partney.5 Cell. Lines, ? 14th century. 
Burton-on-TRENT, for ‘ Derby ’ read ‘ Staffs ’. 


1 The Religious Houses of Medieval England, London (Sheed and Ward), 1940. 

2 In the lists printed herewith, I have embodied information given by the following : 
Dr. Z. N. Brooke, Dr. H. M. Cam, Mr. C. T. Clay, Mr. H. Martin Gillett, Dr. 
Rose Graham, Mr. R. Neville Hadcock, Miss Kathleen Major, Dom Adrian Morey, 
Miss Marjorie Morgan, Mr. Douglas Newton, Professor F. M. Powicke, Dom William 
Price, Professor R. Richards, Miss B. Smalley, Dr. A. Hamilton Thompson and the 
Rev. Watkin Williams. A particular debt is owing to Mr. Hadcock, who has 
in preparation the map of monastic England for the Ordnance Survey, and to Mr. 
Richards; they have put themselves to considerable pains to improve the lists, 
and I hope it will be possible at a future date to use more of the material they 
have so kindly furnished. 

3 Gesta Abbatum S. Albani (Rolls Series), i. 67, 68. 

4 V.C.H. Herts, iv. 398, 402; Amundesham, Annales (Rolls — 28), ii, 261-4. 

5 V.C.H. Lincs, ii. 232. 
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p. 62 to Dependencies of DurHam add : 
Warkworth.t Cell. Northumberland, existing c. 1241-9. 

p- 63 to Dependencies of GLOUCESTER add : 
Cardigan.? Cell. Cardigan, — 1117, transferred to Chertsey in 1165. 
In Dependencies of GLoucestTER for Ewenny, Ewyas, &c., read : 
Ewenny.* Priory. Glam, c. 1141. 
Ewyas.* Priory. Hereford, + 1109-20, abandoned 1359. 

p. 64 HumBerston, certainly an abbey ; delete note of interrogation. 

p- 66 Spatpine, for Abbey read Priory. 
to Dependencies of TewKESBURY add : 
Cardiff. Priory. Glam, — 1147, recalled 1221; destroyed 1403. 
Goldcliff.6 Cell. Monmouth, ceded to Tewkesbury c. 1442 ; abandoned 

c. 1467 (v. pp. 63, 126). 


AUGUSTINIAN CANONS ada 


p- 80 Bardsey.? Abbey. Caernarvon, ancient, originally culdees, became 
Augustinian, ¢ 13th cent. 
p. 82 Caversham.® Cell. Bucks, cell of Nutley, date unknown. 
Cathole.® Priory. Herts, 12th cent. ; granted to Cheshunt nunnery 
in 1240. 


. 83 Dale. Priory. Derby, c. 1160, extinct 1180 (v. p. 96). 


Dover.’® Priory. .Kent, 1131, ceded to Christ Church, Canterbury, in 
1136. 


. 87 Priestholm.1! Priory. Anglesey, ancient; culdees, becoming Augus- 
tinians in 13th cent. 

. 89 Thelesford.12 Priory. Warwicks, + 1214, canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre (cf. p. 102 and infra). 


. 90 Wormley.'* Cell. Herts, cell of Waltham, ? 1280; extinct before 
16th cent. 


Ynys Tudwal.1* Cell. Caernarvon, orig. culdees; ceded to Augus- 
tinians — 1417. 


1 History of Northumberland, v. 123, n. 9; 195. 

2 Lloyd, History of Wales, p. 427; Hist. Glocestr. (Rolls Series), ii. 73, 76. 

3 Lloyd, History of Wales, p. 593; Hist. Glocestr. i. 75. 

4 Ibid. i. 76. Reg. Frouc. A. no. xe. V.C.H. Glos. II. 58. 

5 V.C.H. Gloucestershire, ii. 62. 6 Ibid. p. 64. 

7 Salter, Chapters of the Augustinian Canons (Cant. and York Soc. 1922), pp. 129, 
187. 

8A single canon was in residence in 1538 (Letters relating to the Suppression of 
Monasteries, ed. Th. Wright, Camden Series 26 (1843), letter cviii. p. 222). 

® V.C.H. Herts, iv. 455; Cal. Chart. Rolls, 1226-57, p. 253. 

10 Gerv. Cant. Opera (Rolls Series), i. 96, 99 ; ii. 287, 383. 

11 Priestholm, Puffin Island or Ynys Seiriol, lies off the S.E. extremity of Anglesey. 
Penmon is on Anglesey immediately opposite. The original clas of Seiriol was at 
Penmon ; thence culdees passed to Priestholm, where they became Austin canons in 
the thirteenth century and received possession of Penmon. A view of Priestholm 
from Penmon is the frontispiece of R. Hist. Mons. Commission, Anglesey volume. 

12 V.C.H. Warwicks. ii. 106. 

13H. E. Salter, Chapters of the Augustinian Canons, pp. 274, 275, 278. 

14 Ynys Tudwal, an island off the coast near Pwllheli originally occupied by culdees, 
was conferred on an Augustinian canon shortly before 1417 (Register of Bp. Benedict of 
Bangor, 1408-17, ed. by A. Ivor Pryce in Archaeol. Cambr. 1922, pp. 80-107). Pryce 
identified Ynys Tudwal with the unknown Modestedwall in the lists published by Dr. 
Salter in Chapters of the Augustinian Canons, and this identification was accepted by 
Dr. Salter (Archaeol. Cambr. 1922, p. 400). 
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PREMONSTRATENSIANS add : 


p- 96 Brockley.1 Kent, united to Bayham c. 1208. 
p- 97 Warburton.? Cheshire, annexed by Cockersand c. 1190. 


Note: a small group of Premonstratensian canons was originally 
attached to the following nunneries: Brodholme, Heynings, 
Legbourne, Stixwold, and Swine. 


CARMELITES add : 
p- 113 Ludlow.* Salop, 1349-50. 
AUSTIN FRIARS add : 


p- 115 Dartmouth.4 Devon, 1333, extinct some time after 1347. 
Northallerton.5 Yorks, — 1339. 


FRIARS OF: THE CROSS add: 

p. 117 Whaplode.* Lines, c. 1247, abandoned 1260. 

FRIARS OF THE SACK add: 

p-. 118 Northampton.? Northants, — 1271, extinct in 1303. 
Rye.® Sussex, ? date of foundation unknown. 

ALIEN PRIORIES add: 


p. 129 Tutbury. Staffs, S. Pierre-sur-Dive, c. 1080, denizen, c. 1390 
(cf. p. 66). 
p. 130 to dependencies of foreign Augustinian Houses add : 


Bricett Magna.® Suffolk, Nobiliac claim accepted 1295 (cf. p. 81). 
NUNS 


Benedictine nuns add : 
. 1388 Moxby.2® Yorks, c. 1154 (cf. p. 141). 
. 138 Minster in Sheppey. Kent, ancient; refounded c. 1130; later, in 
1396, to Augustimans. 
Augustinian Canonesses add : . 
. 140 Brewood White Ladies.'! Salop, temp. Richard I or John. 
. 141 Minster in Sheppey. Kent, after 1396 (v. supra). 
Minoresses add : 
. 142 Northampton.!? Northants, — 1252, abandoned — 1272. 


1 V.C.H. Sussex, ii. 86. 

2 Ormerod, Hist. of Cheshire (edn. 1882), i. 575. 

3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1348-50, p. 463. 

* Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1330-4, p. 46; Cal. Papal Letters, iii. 386; Reg. Jo. de Grandisson, 
ii. 1028-31. 

5 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1338-40, p. 550. 

6 Miss K. Major, ‘ An Unknown House of Crutched Friars at Whaplode ’, in Assoc. 
Archit. and Archaeol. Soc. Reports and Papers, vol. 41, part ii. (1933), pp. 149-54. 

7 V.C.H. Northants (Dr. H. Cam), iii. 58, with references to Serjeantson, History of 
the Six Houses of Friars in Northampton (1911). 

8 V.C.H. Sussex, iv. 43. This is in the topographical section on Rye. There is 
no mention of the house among the religious houses treated in vol. ii. 

® V.C.H. Suffolk, ii. 95. 

10 Moxby, whatever its original Rule, was certainly Benedictine in the later middle 
ages ; cf. Archbishop Greenfield’s Register (Surtees Soc. cli.), 1149. 

11 Brewood White Ladies were Austin canonesses ; cf. Magnum Reg. Album, ed. 
Dean Savage for Will. Salt. Soc. 1924, p. 159, nos. 326-7, and Reg. Ricardi de Swinfield 
ep. Hereford (Cant. and York Scc.), p. 454. 

12 V.C.H. Northants, iii. 58 ; Liberate Roll, 36 Henry III, m. 2. 
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The following houses should be omitted from the lists 

BLACK MONKS 

p. 59 Markyate! (Herts), given as cell of St. Albans (never a monastic 
house). 

p-. 62 Bactanesford (Durham), given as cell of Durham (never established) ; 
for its earlier history see p. 80 (Baxterwood). 

p- 63 Cardiff (Glam), given as cell of Gloucester ; actually to Tewkesbury. 

Goldcliff (Monm.), as Cardiff. 

p. 69 Bardsey (Caernarvon), never among black monks; from culdee 
became Augustinian. 

AUGUSTINIAN CANONS 

p- 86 omit Modstedwall (a corruption of ‘ Ynys Tudwal ’). 

CARMELITES 

p- 114 Ruthin (never in existence). 

NUNS 


p- 139 (Cistercians) Brewood White Ladies (to Austin canonesses; v. 
supra). 
p- 141 (Austin canonesses) Moxby (to Benedictines ; v. supra). 


The following corrections and additions should be made 
BLACK MONKS . 


p- 61 in dependency of CuErRtTsEy, under Cardigan, omit ‘ or Llanbadarn ’. 
p- 63 in dependency of Eyr, after Dunwicu add‘ destroyed by sea 
— 1300’ 
in dependencies of GLAstonBURY, add to Bassatec ‘ dissolved c. 
1235 ’.3 


in dependencies of GLoucEsTER, add to Ki.peck ‘ abandoned 1428 ’.4 
p- 69 for PREEN, cell of WENLOCK, date of foundation should be c. 1160.5 


CISTERCIANS 
The following transferences may be noted : 

p. 73 ABERCONWAY, at Conway 1186; to Maynan 1283. 

BEAULIEU, first founded at Faringdon (Berks). 
p. 74 Kineswoop, at Haselden 1139; to Tetbury 1148; to Kingswood 

c. 1160. 

p. 75 Lourn Park, first founded at Haverholme. 
p. 76 Vate Royat, first founded at Denhall. 

VAUDEY, first founded at Bitham. 


AUGUSTINIAN CANONS 


p. 80 to BADLESMERE add ‘ extinct c. 1331 as unendowed ’.® 
p. 81 to Bruton add ‘ became an abbey in 1511 ’.” 


1 V.C.H. Beds, i. 358. 

2 V.C.H. Suffolk, ii. 73. 

5 Bassaleg was let out to farm temp. Abbot Michael, 1235-52 (Monast. iv. 633). 
4 Hereford Ep. Registers, Spofford, i. fos. 113-14. 

5 Gilbert Foliot epist. 141 (in Opera, ed. Giles). 

® Hasted, History of Kent (1782), ii. 774. 

7 Letters and Papers Henry VIII, i. 1819. 
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p. 82 to BurtLe Moor add ‘ existing as a hermitage in 1199’. 
to CALDWELL add ‘ originally Canons of the Holy Sepulchre ’.* 
to Catwicu add ‘ later to Merton ’.® 
p. 84 to Grarron add ‘ extinct — c. 1400’.4 
for HartLanp date of foundation should read 1159-71.° 
to Hastines add ‘ transferred to Warbelton temp. Henry IV ’.® 
p- 85 to Kersey add ‘ extinct 1444 ’.” 
p. 87 to Penmon add ‘ amalgamated with Priestholm 1237 ’.8 
to PorcHEsTER add ‘transferred to Southwick between 1145 and 
1153 ’.® 
p- 90 for WiemorE particulars should read : 
at Shobdon + 1131; several removals, settling finally at Wigmore 
+ 1147 — 1154-5,1° 


GILBERTINES 

p. 99 to OveTon add ‘ or Owron ’ (omit Ovrneron), and for ‘ Yorks ’ read 
‘Durham ’, and add: ‘this house had only a brief existence ; 
perhaps never properly established ’.14 


TRINITARIANS 
p. 102 to Hounstow add date of foundation, ante June, 3, 1316.!* 


to WELLESBOURNE add ‘ originally canons (supra p. 381), became 
Trinitarian ante 1332 ’ 13, 


CARMELITES 

p. 113 to MarLBoroves add date of foundation — 1320.14 

p- 114 to SHorEnam add ‘ transferred to Sele 1493 ’.15 

FRIARS OF THE CROSS 

p- 117 Kivpatz (recent unlicensed settlement interdicted by Archbishop 


William Greenfield, 20 March 1313; apparently, therefore, never 
a regular foundation).'® 


1 Adam de Domerham, Hist. Glaston (ed. Hearne, 1723), ii. 655. The site of Burtle 
Moor Priory has been identified at Burtle Farm, Edington Burtle, Somerset, in 
Downside Review, clxxxi. (January 1942), supplement, p. 3*. 

2 V.C.H. Beds. i. 382. 

3M. T. Fortescue, History of Calwich. 

4 V.C.H. Northants, ii. 137. 

5 A building grant is mentioned in a charter of Bartholomew of Exeter, dated 1171, 
and contained in an unprinted cartulary of Tavistock (no. 27% at present at Woburn 
Abbey. This reference is due to the researches of Mr. H. P. R. Finberg, communicated 
by Dom Adrian Morey. 

6 Sussex Archaeol. Collections, xiii. 156. 

7 V.C.H. Suffolk, ii. 107. 

8 Vide supra, and R. Comm. Hist. Mons, Anglesey, xci. 

9 V.C.H. Hants. iii. 162. 

10 So Miss B. Smalley, ‘ Andrew of St. Victor, Abbot of Wigmore ’, in Recherches 
de théologie ancienne at médiévale, x (October 1938), 365-6. 

11 Cf. R. Neville Hancock in Archaeol. Aeliana, 4th ser. xvi. 205. 

12 Reg. Adam de Orleton (Cant. and York Soc. 1908), 161-2. 

137, C. H. Warwicks II. 107; Cal. Pap. Lett. vi 328; L. and P. Henry VIII, 
xiii. (1) 543. 

14 Cal. Papal Letters, ii. 202. 

15 V.C.H. Sussex, ii. 97. 

16 Guisboro Chartulary (Surtees Soc. 1891, no. 89), ii. 388-90. Land had, however, 
been acquired at Kildale in 1310 (cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, p. 274, and V.C.H. 
Yorks, N. Riding, ii. 253). 
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NUNS 

p- 137 for IcktETon date of foundation should be ce. 1140.1 

p. 138 after Minster in THANET omit ‘ refounded c. 1150’. 

p- 140. for KirK.eExs date of foundation should read ‘ early 12th century ’.? 


The Chronology of the ‘ Mercian Register’ 


THE Mercian Register, as it is commonly called, is a short series 
of annals concerned chiefly with Mercian affairs during the reign 
of Edward the Elder and incorporated into certain manuscripts 
of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. In MSS. B and C® these frag- 
mentary annals are crudely inserted into the structure of the 
main chronicle after the annal now dated 915; there is no 
attempt to avoid the consequent repetition and confusion. In 
MS. D the compiler has made some attempt, more or less unsuc- 
cessful, to digest his Mercian material and to merge his separate 
sources into a coherent whole. The Mercian Register as pre- 
served in MS. D, therefore, is at best a mutilated version of the 
original annals, which may be most profitably studied in MSS. 
B and C where they have not suffered from scribal dislocation. 
It is proposed to discuss, first, the accuracy of the dates derived 
from the Mercian Register and, secondly, the style of year- 
beginning employed by its compiler. 

W. 8S. Angus has revised the chronology of the reign of Edward 
the Elder, and on the whole his proposed scheme ‘ offers a con- 
vincing explanation of the various date-dislocations which have 
occurred in the manuscripts of the Chronicle. This scheme, 
which indeed solves the major chronological problems of this 
section of the Chronicle, at no point demands the revision of a 
date in the Mercian Register, and thus illustrates its general 
accuracy. The Battle of Tettenhall (910), for example, and 
the death of Ealdorman A®thelred (911) are correctly dated by 
the Mercian Register. Even the elusive ‘ Battle at Holme’ 
provides a further proof of its accuracy for, in spite of certain 

1Cf. papal letter cited by Dr. Z. N. Brooke in ‘ Master David of London’, in 
Essays presented to R. L. Poole, p. 231, n. 48. 

2C. T. Clay, ‘The Seals of the Religious Houses of Yorkshire’, in Archaeologia, 
Ixxviii. (1928), note on Plate v, no. 3. 

3 The usual system of reference to the manuscripts of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
is here followed : 

A Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 173. 

B British Museum, Cott. Tib. A VI. 

C British Museum, Cott. Tib. B I. 

D British Museum, Cott. Tib. B IV. 

E Bodleian Library, Laud MS. 636. 


F British Museum, Cott. Dom. A VIII. 
* Ante, liii (1938), 194-210. 


VOL LX.—NO. CCXXXVIII. 
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misgivings on thé part of Angus,' there can be no serious doubt 
that the battle was fought in 902.2. Perhaps the clearest example 
so far noted is the entry of Aithelfled’s death swb anno 918, for 
this date is raised above dispute by a similar entry in the Annals 
of Ulster * (sub anno 917 ‘alias 918’). The alias dates in this 
Irish chronicle command the respect of scholars, and in this 
particular instance, as Angus points out, their accuracy is un- 
assailable, for in the following annal (918 ‘ alias 919 ’) Easter Day 
is correctly given as ‘ the 7th of the Kalends of May ’, i.e. 25 April 
919, noteworthy to the chronicler as the latest possible date for 
Easter Day. 

The fact that the Mercian Register records a lunar eclipse 
sub anno 904 and a comet sub anno 905 seems to offer independent 
tests of its chronological accuracy. Plummer was aware of these 
possibilities, but he concluded that ‘ owing to the occurrence of 
similar phenomena in other years, both are delusive’.4 A closer 
examination, however, and the kind co-operation of a specialist ® 
have produced interesting results. Leaving on one side, for the 
moment, the precise date (20 October) assigned to the comet by 
-MS. D, we are told by MSS. B and C that a comet appeared in 
905. There were, in fact, two comets in this year. The first 
was visible for about four weeks in May and June, and it is 
apparently well recorded. The second is mentioned by Leo 
Grammaticus? immediately before he records the birth of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus. It is said to have lasted ‘ 40 
days and nights ’, and thus it would be visible during the autumn 
of 905,8 although it is usually, as by Chambers, wrongly listed 
under the year 904. Chambers lists no other comets between 
902 and 911, and so it is reasonably certain that the compiler 
of the Mercian Register was referring to one or other of the two 
comets of 905. Whichever he had in mind, he has provided a 
convincing proof of the accuracy of the year-numbers in the 
Mercian Register. 

Even more conclusive is the evidence of the eclipse recorded 
sub anno 904. Plummer declared that it was ‘not much help 
in fixing the chronology’ because ‘there were lunar eclipses 

1 Ante, liii. (1938), p. 206. 

2 See below, p. 390. 

3 Edited by W. M. Hennessy (Rolls Series), i. 436. 

4C. Plummer, T'wo of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, ii. 117. 

5 T am greatly indebted to Dr. A. Fletcher, F.R.A.S., of the Department of Applied 
Mathematics, Liverpool University, who very kindly discussed the astronomical 
problems of this article with me, directed my attention to several works of reference 
and explained much that was obscure. 

6 G. F. Chambers, A Handbook of Descriptive Astronomy, 3rd ed. (1877), p. 404. 


7 Leonis Grammatici Chronographia in J. P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Complectus. 
Series Graeco-Latina, cviii. 1111. 


§ Constantine VII was born in the autumn of 905 and baptized on 6 January 906 
(Cambridge Medieval History, iv. 57, 256). 
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also in 901, 902, 903, 905 and 907.1 It is true that lunar eclipses 
occur in almost every year, but many ‘of them may be excluded 
from the discussion. Lunar eclipses during the hours of daylight 
are invisible, the moon being necessarily below the horizon. 
During the hours of darkness, ceteris paribus, the conspicuousness 
of a partial lunar eclipse depends largely upon its magnitude. 
For example, the eclipse of 17 December 902 would hardly be 
noticeable for only 1/24 of the moon’s diameter, i.e. approximately 
1/80 of the moon’s surface, was obscured.? The only other partial 
lunar eclipse which might have been observed in England during 
the years 902~7 was that of 12 June 903 ; 2 of the moon’s diameter 
could have been seen to be eclipsed at places more favourably 
situated, but in England the eclipse would end very soon after 
moonrise and would be quite inconspicuous. And we find that 
during the years 902-7 there were no total lunar eclipses in the 
hours of darkness except in 904. Thus all the lunar eclipses 
between 902 and 907, apart from two which occurred in 904, 
were either invisible or quite unimpressive. Both the total 
lunar eclipses of 904, however, would be impressive under 
favourable conditions, and it was certainly one of these which 
attracted the attention of the chronicler. Therefore the eclipse 
recorded sub anno 904 is of considerable chronological importance : 
it is a further example of the correctness of the year-numbers in 
the Mercian Register. 

These several tests point to one definite conclusion, that the 
chronology of the Mercian Register is trustworthy. And as 
Mercian events may thus be dated with certainty it is possible 
to co-ordinate the campaigns of Edward and Atthelfled with 
some degree of precision. For example, A‘thelfled’s capture of 
Derby before Lammas (1 August) 917 coincided with the confused 
fighting around Towcester, Bedford, Wigingamere, and Temps- 
ford, a strategic combination of operations which both caused 
and took advantage of the dispersal of Danish forces. Her 
occupation of Leicester in 918 was, in all probability, also part 
of a concerted action which carried Edward northwards to 
Stamford. It is not easy to date the occupation of Leicester 
precisely, but it was followed by the submission of the men of 
York and very shortly afterwards? AXthelfled died on 12 June. 
Edward’s move to Stamford is said to have been made between 


1 Plummer, loc. cit. 


? Plummer apparently used the list of eclipses in L’Art de Vérijfier les Dates (1818), 
i. 87-131. This is sufficient for the present purpose, but more reliable lists and more 
accurate data are provided by Oppolzer, Canon der Finsternisse, p. 357 (Denkschriften 
der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Mathematisch-Naturwissenschaftliche 
Classe, lii, Vieana, 1887), and by Schroeter, Spezieller Kanon der Zentralen Sonnen- 
und Mondfinsternisse, p. 204 (Christiania, 1923). 
3 MS. B sub anno 918 Ac swipe hredlice.... 
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13 May and 24 June,! but as he had already reached Stamford 
and built a fortress there before Aithelfled’s death on 12 June 
it is most probable that his advance belongs to the latter half of 
May. The less spectacular preparations for these great events 
also reveal close collaboration between Edward and Atthelfled. 
Combined enemy raids from Northampton and Leicester south- 
wards towards areas under Edward’s control occurred after 
Easter 913,2 and within a month or two Aithelfled had fortified 
Tamworth in the early summer (on foreweardne sumor) and 
Stafford in July (foran to hlafmessan). In the following year, 
914, the only serious gap in the long line of fortresses which 
stretched from the Mersey to the Thames was closed by the 
fortification, within a few weeks of each other, of Warwick and 
Buckingham, the former by Atthelfled ‘late in the harvest ’ 
and the latter by Edward ‘ before Martinmas’. Such examples 
emphasize the close and constant co-operation between Edward 
and Aithelfled, but they cannot be adequately examined within 
the limits of the present discussion. 

There is only one date in the Mercian Register which may be 
questioned and that is the one which assigns to 919 the deposition 
of Ailfwynn and her removal to Wessex. This arbitrary act, 
which marks the end of Mercia as a separate political unit, should 
perhaps be referred to the previous year, 918. The various 
arguments have been set out elsewhere,? and need only be sum- 
marized here. In the first place, the annal for ‘ 919’ runs thus : 


Her eac weard Aiperedes dohtar Myrcna hlafordes elces onwealdes 
on Myrcum benumen 7 on Westsexe aleded prim wucan aer middum 
wintra. Seo wes haten Ailfwyn. 


The more natural, but not the only, translation would begin : 
‘In this year also the daughter of Aithelred . . . was deprived 


> 


of all power ...’. If this is correct then it would seem that 
the year-number 919 has been inserted in error and that the annal 
as it now stands is really the latter part of the annal for 918. 
Incidentally, Ailfwynn’s deposition, which occurred in early 
December, is the only event recorded in ‘919’, and, without 
introducing any complication, it could be restored to 918 because 
the annal for that year now records no event after midsummer. 
If this suggestion be accepted it need not imply any error on the 
part of the original compiler of the Mercian Register. Indeed 
the error seems to lie with the scribe who incorporated the 
Mercian material into the Chronicle or with an early copyist. 
The original compiler frequently employed phrases similar to 
Her eac to express chronological sequence, and the possibility 
1MS. A sub anno 922 betweox gangdagum 7 middansumera. 


2 Ibid. sub anno 917. 
3 Hist. Soc. of Lancs. and Ches. Trans. xciv. 53-5. 
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that in this instance the phrase has no significance may be ruled 
out. A careless copyist, however, might be misled into thinking 
that the word Her marked the beginning of a new annal, and, 
since the true annals for 919 and 920 would be blank, he would 
not realize his mistake. Political conditions also suggest very 
strongly that late 918 was a more convenient and natural time 
than late 919 for Edward’s assumption of full authority in 
Mercia. And, finally, the revised date of Ailfwynn’s deposition 
allows the Mercian Register to fall into line with events in the 
main chronicle, as represented by MS. A, in a manner which is 
at once remarkable and convincing.! It might seem, in short, that 
the annal for ‘ 919’ is really the latter part of the annal for 918, 
misplaced by the insertion of the year-number 919 at this point. 
But it should be emphasized that a proposal to re-date the annal 
for ‘919’ would depend upon argument and not upon fact ; there 
is no positive evidence of error. Many scholars may prefer to 
retain the older dating, but the possibility of error exists and 
obviously it cannot be ignored in such a discussion as this, even 
though it may seem to detract from the main argument of the 
Mercian Register’s accuracy. In this connexion, however, it 
should be stressed that the mistake, if one has occurred, cannot 
be attributed to the original compiler of these Mercian annals. 
For the present purpose it is sufficient to note that the year- 
number 919 may possibly have been displaced. It is a doubtful 
case ; elsewhere the dates now affixed to events in the Mercian 
Register may be accepted without reserve. 

It is possible to demonstrate also that the annals in the 
Mercian Register begin at Midwinter or Christmas, and not on 
24 September (Caesarian Indiction). The question of the year- 
beginning in this section of the main chronicle is still under 
discussion, and the usage in the Mercian Register requires separate 
consideration. The wider problem of the year-beginning in the 
main chronicle during the period 899-924 involves a discussion 
of the structure of the Chronicle which is not possible here. But 
it may be noted in advance, as it were, that the main chronicle 
as represented by MS. A seems to make use of a year which 
begins on 24 September during the first half of Edward’s reign, 
after which the Midwinter year-beginning is clearly adopted. 
The Mercian Register, on the other hand, uses the Midwinter 
year-beginning throughout its length, and the absence of any 
sign of the break which characterizes the main chronicle is another 
proof of the essential separateness of this Mercian material. 

The most decisive evidence comes from the annal for 915 
which records the building of three fortresses (Chirbury, Weard- 
burh, and Runcorn) and which extends from ‘ after 25 December’ 


1See Hist. Soc. of Lancs. and Ches. Trans. xciv. 53-5, for more details. 
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914 (on ufan midne winter) to ‘ before 25 December’ 915 (foran 
to middan wintra). One could scarcely hope for more conclusive 
proof of a Midwinter year-beginning. The annal for 919 records 
the deposition of Alfwynn ‘ three weeks before Midwinter ’ and, 
even as it stands, it is at least compatible with the use of a mid- 
winter year-beginning. If this annal is indeed a misplaced part 
of the annal for 918, a possibility examined above, then clearly 
the original annal for 918 continued beyond 24 September, 
recorded an event in the first week of December and ended, 
presumably, on 24 December. For evidence of a Midwinter 
year-beginning in the earlier annals of the Mercian Register 
the date of the ‘ Battle at Holme’ must first be decided.t That 
it occurred in 902 is beyond serious dispute—the testimony of 
Aithelweard,? who places it two years after events which he 
explicitly assigns to 900, would alone go far to establish the 
accuracy of the date given by the Mercian Register, if the latter’s 
accuracy required further vindication. It may be noted also 
that the Northumbrian material available to Symeon of Durham ® 
contains sub anno 902 the curt announcement that ‘ Brehtsig 
occisus est’; this Brehtsig (O.E. Beorhtsige) cannot well be other 
than the ‘ Byrhtsige Beornodes sunu edelinges’* who was slain 
at the ‘ Battle at Holme’. In the main chronicle (MSS. A, B, 
C and D) the battle is described swb anno 905, and Angus proposes 
that this date should be corrected to 903. If, as there is very 
good reason to think, the annals in this part of the main chronicle 
begin on 24 September, it will follow that the battle was fought 
between 24 September and 25 December 902, these three months 
falling within the indictional year of 903. The precise date of 
the battle is not clear. Aithelweard® states that it occurred 
‘post dies quinque festa puerperae sanctae ’, a vague expression 
which might be understood to refer to the Conception of the Virgin 
or Feast of the Immaculate Conception (8 December). If this 
is his meaning then the battle occurred on 12 or 13 December, 
but unfortunately there is no evidence that this feast was ob- 
served until some time after the date at which Atthelweard 
wrote. So far as can be seen this festival® of the Virgin was 

1 See Angus, op. cit. pp. 204-6. 

2 Ethelwerdi Chronicorum, lib. iv, cap. iv. Monumenta Historica Britannica (1848), 

. 519. 

3 Symeonis Monachi Opera Omnia, edited by T. Arnold (Rolls Series), ii. 92. 

4 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, MSS. A, B, C and D sub anno 905. 5 Loc. cit. 

® On the observance of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception see E. Bishop, 
Liturgica Historica, pp. 238-59 ; Abbot Gasquet and E. Bishop, The Bosworth Psalter, 
pp. 43-53 ; F. Wormald, English Kalendars before a.p. 1100, pp. 125, 167, 223; D. C. 
Douglas, Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, p. cxxxvi and the 
references listed “y these authorities. The general conclusion is that the feast was 
ovserved in Anglo-Saxon times and that, after falling into disuse, it was revived in 
the twelfth century by the exertions of men like Anselm of Bury, Hugh of Reading 
and Osbert of Clare. But the observation of tho feast cannot, by the testimony of 
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becoming popular only in the early eleventh century whereas 
Aithelweard was writing in the latter part of the tenth century. 
But in support of this date (12 or 13 December) for the ‘ Battle 
at Holme’ is the significant fact that in the Mercian Register 
under 902 the battle is preceded by a notice of the death of King 
Alfred’s widow, Ealhswith, which is known to have occurred on 
5 December.1. Therefore it seems clear that this annal began 
at Midwinter, for the acceptance of a September year-beginning 
at this point would involve the transference of the ‘ Battle at 
Holme’ to the year 901 which is out of the question. 

The astronomical phenomena of 904 and 905 also indicate 
the use of the Midwinter year-beginning, but their evidence is 
suggestive rather than conclusive. The more trustworthy 
version of the Mercian Register, in MSS. B and C, merely states 
that a comet appeared in 905 and gives no clue as to which, if 
either, of the two? recorded comets of that year is the subject 
of the entry. But MS. D gives a precise date, 20 October, for 
the comet’s appearance. If this date could be accepted as even 
approximately correct it would prove decisively that the annal 
for 905 continued beyond 24 September and virtually that it 
ended at Christmas. It may very well be that the comet to which 
the Mercian chronicler referred was that which has been recorded 
by Leo Grammaticus ; this, lasting for 40 days in the autumn of 
905, might have become visible on 20 October. 

The eclipse of 904, like the comet of 905, has already illustrated 
the accuracy of the year-numbers in the Mercian Register, but 
for the immediate purpose of ascertaining the year-beginning it 
is unfortunate that there should have been two total lunar eclipses 
during the hours of darkness in 904. The first was on 31 May/ 
1 June, and the second was on 25 November. If the chronicler 
was referring to the second eclipse we have another virtual proof 
of a Midwinter year-beginning. Schroeter indicates that the 
moon was totally obscured between 10.41 p.m. and 12.25 a.m. 
on 31 May/1 June, and between 8.42 p.m. and 9.50 p.m. on 25 
November.* The first eclipse therefore lasted rather longer 
than the second, but the second was probably much more spec- 
tacular. The moon would be much higher in November than 
in June,‘ and in summer there is always a little light throughout 
calendars, be carried back beyond c. 1030, although it might be argued that a 
festival may be observed in some areas for a considerable time before it achieves 
recognition by inclusion in a calendar. 

1 Plummer, op. cit. ii. 117. 

2 See above, p. 386. 


3 Schroeter, loc. cit. Dr. Fletcher informs me that these times cannot be regarded 
as accurate to the nearest minute. 

* On 31 May the moon would be no more than 9° above the horizon when it began 
to pass into the earth’s shadow, and only about 14° above when it emerged. At the 
end of the eclipse on 25 November the moon would be about 58° above the horizon, 
i.e. high in the heavens and therefore more conspicuous. 
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the night 1 whereas in November there would be almost complete 
darkness during the eclipse which would be followed by brilliant 
moonlight. Both of these factors would tend to make the 
November eclipse more noticeable, and under normal conditions 
it would undoubtedly be more conspicuous than the May/June 
eclipse. But, in the last resort, visibility would depend upon 
weather conditions, and, although it may seem very likely that 
the scribe meant to record the eclipse of 25 November, the prob- 
ability falls short of certainty. The evidence of the annals 
for 902, 915, and 919, however, without the possible support of 
the annals for 904 and 905, is sufficient to prove that the annalistic 
year in the Mercian Register begins on 25 December. 


F. T. WAINWRIGHT. 


Early Canterbury Jurisdiction 


It is not surprising that the early development of the courts of 
Canterbury should be an obscure subject. Records of the courts 
themselves could not be kept until they became fully developed 
institutions with an established procedure ; and the most likely 


source of information—the archbishops’ registers—was lost when 
the registers taken to Rome by Kilwardby disappeared. The 
earliest surviving registers sede'plena begin in 1279; sede vacante 
in 1292; and already a complicated network of courts covered 
the province of Canterbury.2 Consequently any records illus- 
trating the growth of central courts in the early thirteenth century 
are to be welcomed ; and some have been provided by the monks 
of Canterbury in their efforts to defend their claims to jurisdiction 
sede vacante. 

The historical background to these records is the struggle for 
jurisdiction sede vacante which reached its climax in the vacancies 
of 1240-5 and 1270-2 and finally subsided in 1278, in which the 
chapter of Canterbury contended with the suffragan bishops for 
provincial and with the archdeacon of Canterbury for diocesan 
administration. It is the provincial dispute that concerns us 
here, for the main points at issue between the cathedral chapter 
and the suffragan bishops included, besides the right of the 
chapter to excommunicate suffragans and confirm bishops elect, 
the appointment of an Official to carry on judicial work. 

131 May, comparable to our 5 June, is little more than a fortnight before the 
summer solstice. Also it might be noted that the eclipse on that night began before 


Nautical Twilight had ended (Nautical Twilight ends when the sun’s centre is 12° 
below the horizon, before which it is not really dark—see Whitaker’s Almanack, 1945, 
p. 151). 

? Cf. the complaints of the suffragans in 1282, and the ordinances of Pecham to 
his Official (Reg. Epistolarum Johannis Peckham (B.S8.), i. 328-39). 
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The rights of the various claimants in early vacancies remain 
conjectural. The statement that in all vacancies from the time 
of Lanfranc to the time of Richard Grant the chapter exercised 
both provincial and diocesan jurisdiction, saving only the juris- 
diction reserved to the archdeacon, must be regarded as not 
proven. Both documents in which it occurs, the Black Book of 
the Archdeacon of Canterbury ! and the fragment in MS. Cotton 
Tiberius C. 9, are of doubtful authenticity. There is a presump- 
tion in favour of many of the chapter’s claims, since most cathedral 
chapters succeeded to a considerable part of the bishop’s authority 
after his death, and their rights were gradually recognized by the 
canonists ;* but letters from Henry III to the pope on behalf of 
Robert Bingham (1228), Hugh Norwood (1229), and Fulk Basset 
(1242) clearly show that bishops-elect were at times confirmed 
during vacancies not by the cathedral chapter, but by the pope 
himself.4 By the mid-thirteenth century, however, we are on 
surer ground; there is no doubt that the growth of the arch- 
bishop’s legal business made the orderly conduct of it during 
vacancies essential and precipitated a conflict. From this 
conflict the prior and chapter of Christ Church emerged with their 
rights possibly augmented and certainly not impaired; and a 
firm legal basis was laid for future practice. The period of acute 
strife began in the long vacancy after the death of Edmund Rich 
in 1240, when several suffragans led by Grosseteste opposed the 
attempt of the monks to carry on provincial law-suits and ex- 
communicate bishops.5 In 1270-2 the main bone of contention 
was the right to confirm the election of Robert Wickhampton as 
bishop of Salisbury. After two stormy vacancies attempts to 
reach a compromise were continued sede plena, and the terms of a 
composition, probably agreed upon by 1275,” were embodied in a 
formal document in June 1278.8 By the terms of this composition 
the bishop of London as senior suffragan bishop was allowed a 
share in the nomination of an Official to carry on judicial business, 


1W. Somner, The Antiquities of Canterbury, ed. Battely (1703), Appendix ii, no. 
XXV. 

2 Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 150-1. 

3 See Hostiensis, Summa Aurea (Lyons, 1548), p. 143. , 

* Patent Rolls, ii. 238, 205; C.P.R.i. 270. Cf. the letter of Robert Bingham, elect 
of Salisbury : ‘Cum a venerabili patre nostro domino G. summo pontifice, magistro 
R. Cantuariensis electo nondum consecrato, acceperint venerabiles patres J. Bathon- 
iensis et W. Wigorniensis in mandatis quatinus nobis . . . munus consecracionis im- 
penderent. .. ’, British Museum, Add. Ch. 16, 354. 

5 Ante, lvii. (1942), 244-50. 

® Gervase of Canterbury, Opera (R.S.), ii. 25 seqq.; Annales Monastici (R.S.), 
iv. 239, 242. 

7 The accounts of the treasurer of Christ Church (Lambeth, MS. 242, fo. 23, 24) 
contain entries of expenses incurred in negotiations with the suffragans from 1272-5, 
and one entry records a payment ‘ puero portanti London’ transcriptum composicionis 
inter nos et episcopos ’. 

8 Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 31-2. 
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but this Official was to act in the name and by the authority of 
the prior and chapter; and the two other disputed rights were 
conceded, with some reservations, to the prior and chapter and 
their Official. Before 1278, during the years of uncertainty, the 
prior and chapter, convinced of the justice of their claims but 
without authentic documents to support them, began to preserve 
the records accumulated in the normal course of administration, 
and there seems little doubt that their motive was to strengthen 
their cause. 

Not all these documents have survived. In the early nine- 
teenth century many of the chapter records were relegated to 
sheds and outhouses and left ta moulder until in 1879 the docu- 
ments now pasted into Sede Vacante Book I were retrieved. 
Others, recovered in 1893-4, were roughly sorted by Dr. Sheppard 
and pasted into Sede Vacante Books II and III.1_ A few prior’s 
letters of the period 1240-5 were classed as Cartae Antiquae and 
never left the library. But the treatment of the majority explains 
and justifies a tradition in the cathedral library of fifty lost rolls 
which persistent search has not revealed; many manuscripts 
must have perished. The surviving documents, however, include 
the earliest known legal records of the province of Canterbury : 
and apart from one group of letters dating from the time of 
Hubert Walter most of the documents deal with business during 
vacancies from 1240 onwards. These sede vacante records are a 
medley of official letters, records of proceedings in court, rough 
draughts and private memoranda ; and, incomplete as they are, 
serve at least to increase our knowledge of the early development 
of the courts of Canterbury and the type of official employed in 
the legal business of the province. 

In 1240 the term curia Cantuariensis still meant a right of 
cognisance rather than a particular organization, and it would be 
misleading to think in terms of courts of audience, courts of 
appeal, and consistory courts. There was an Official who assisted 
the prior and chapter in judicial business ; but even if he acted 
on a general commission there is no evidence to show that he 
presided over a particular court. From 1241 to 1243? appeals 
and tuitorial appeals came before the prior and chapter from the 
dioceses of Worcester, Ely, Norwich, Lincoln, Winchester, London, 
Salisbury, St. David’s, Lichfield, Wells, Chichester, and Hereford ; 
and during this period, possibly because the officiality was not 
yet very highly organized, possibly because the jurisdiction of 
the monks was repeatedly questioned, the prior and chapter per- 
sonally dealt with almost all business. The duties of the Official 

1 Historical MSS. Commission Report, appendix i, pp. 205-81. 


? Boniface of Savoy was elected in 1243, and though not consecrated until 1245 he 


was able to take over the routine administration of the province immediately upon 
election. 
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were apparently to receive mandates from the prior and chapter 
and put them into effect by drafting citations and commissions. 
One document, endorsed ‘ Magistro Petro Lombardo ’, contains a 
brief summary of proceedings in one case and the words of the 
appeal ;1 another contains the substance of an appeal, which is 
followed by a rough draft of the letter the official proposed to 
send.2, Most mandates were issued in the name of Roger, prior 
of Christ Church, and his chapter. e 

The bulk of business came from the province ; how affairs of 
the diocese, as distinct from the province, of Canterbury were 
settled remains a mystery. In the surviving documents only one 
case comes from the diocese, and that is an appeal ad tuitionem.® 
Two cases, however, touch churches or deaneries exempt from 
their diocesan and under the immediate jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishop. In one the prior and chapter cited the dean of Shoreham 
and the rector of Meopham before them on a charge of unjust 
excommunication, adding ‘ scituri quod quantum cum deo et iure 
possumus vobis et aliis immediate subiectis ecclesie nostre Can- 
tuariensis deferre volumus ’.4 In the other, which seems to have 
been an appeal ad tuitionem, the prior of Horton was cited before 
the Official of Canterbury, and again the mandate ends ‘ scituri 
quod in hoc multum parcimus vobis quod ad commissarios alios 
causam non destinamus eandem’.’ If intervention in the second 
case depended on the court of Canterbury’s peculiar privilege of 
protecting appeals to the papal court comparison of the two 
would be confusing; but at least the first case suggests that 
there was not at this early date any official who might be regarded 
as a forerunner of the commissary-general.® 

It is worth noting that these cases, in which the prior and 
chapter proposed themselves to take cognisance, are the only 
ones in which the parties are known to have been cited to Canter- 
bury. The statement that either case might have been delegated 
to other commissaries was certainly justified by provincial 
practice, for every suit coming from other dioceses of the province 
was settled away from Canterbury. One case from the diocese 
of Chichester was delegated to the dean of Arches and Robert 
Ludlow,’ probably because the obstruction of the bishop of 
Chichester to the chapter’s jurisdiction made its settlement in the 
diocese impossible ; every other case was delegated to a local 
abbot, priest, or dean—the type of person whom a formulary 

1 Canterbury, Dean and Chapter Muniments, Cartae Antiquae, M. 364, no. 11. 

2 Ibid. no. 12. 

3 Ibid. no. 9. 


4 Canterbury, Cartae Antiquae, M. 364, no. 7. 

5 There are two copies of this letter: ibid. no. 16, and Sede Vacante, Book II 
. 195. 

6 For his duties see I. J. Churchill, Canterbury Administration, i. 54 seqq. 

7 Canterbury, Sede Vacante, Book II, p. 204. 
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would call ‘ persona autentica talis diocesis "—and he was charged 
with the citation of the parties, the examination of the appeal, 
and sometimes the termination of the principal case. This may 
not have been usual sede plena; but certainly in the time of 
Hubert Walter it was,! and the wording of the appeals point to 
normal practice. Copies of four appeals in actual cases survive,” 
and each one takes the form of a supplication to the papal court. 
They ,begin ‘ significat sanctitati vestre’® or more specifically 
‘sanctitati sedis Cantuariensis ’, state their grievances, and end 
with the names of the judges whom the appellant hoped to have 
appointed. The naming of the judges shows that the appellants 
expected their cases to be delegated ; and as the appeals come 
from different dioceses—Lichfield, Hereford, London, and Win- 
chester—they point to a common practice. This would explain 
the absence of any complicated central organization. Later, 
when more business came to Canterbury and more persons had 
to be delegated to deal with it in a central court, the danger that 
someone’s privileges might be violated would lead to a more 
careful definition of the aspect of the archiepiscopal jurisdiction 
exercised by each person. From that it is no far cry to the growth 
of separately organized courts. At least, the existing documents 
bear out this hypothesis. 

By 1270 methods had changed considerably. A great number 
of cases were settled in the cathedral church at Canterbury, where 
the Official, Geoffrey of Romney, or one of his commissaries 
general, Henry of Stanton and brother Henry of Depham, 
presided. Some were delegated to commissaries specially ap- 
pointed for the case, amongst them the dean of Arches ; he must 
have begun to receive general commissions later than this date, 
probably when the inconvenience of bringing litigants to Canter- 
bury was proved and London became a more favoured centre for 
provincial business. Changed methods demanded new formulae. 
All the surviving documents concern provincial jurisdiction : they 
run in the name of the Official of Canterbury ‘ a priore et capitulo 
ecclesie Christi Cantuariensis constitutus sede vacante’. When 
an appeal came to the Official he sent a mandate to the inferior 
judge ordering him not to impede the appeal, to cite the parties 
to appear in Christ Church, Canterbury, and to report his fulfil- 
ment of his duties ‘ per litteras . . . patentes, harum seriem con- 
tinentem’. The halting phrases of the earlier documents and the 
repeated insistence on the authority behind each mandate had 
disappeared, for the prior and chapter were already more sure of 
their jurisdiction. Also the general advance in legal studies 


1 Examples occur in the documents of the time of Hubert Walter, Canterbury, 
Sede Vacante, Books I-III, passim. 


? Canterbury, Cartae Antiquae, M. 364, nos. 11, 17; Sede Vacante, Book II, pp. 
199, 204. 
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swept away idiosyncracies of style; and in this advance the 
English courts marched step for step with the other ecclesiastical 
courts of Europe. The Official’s letters are draughted on the 
same lines as the general citation in the formulary of the Official 
of Rouen,’ or the mandates chosen as typical examples by William 
Durandus in his Speculum Iuris.2, However, since the thorough 
formalization of business took place at Canterbury during the 
primacy of Boniface of Savoy, it is possible that he may have 
hastened it. He had a talent for regulating and clarifying, and 
his most solid achievements were administrative.* 

Again, the 1270-2 documents are silent on the affairs of the 
diocese of Canterbury ; but in 1278 there is clear evidence of a 
new type of general commission for non-provincial business. 
Several letters run in the name of brother Robert of Selsey or 
Chelsea, whose title is ‘ Frater R. de Seleseya gerens vices domin- 
orum prioris et capituli ecclesie Christi Cantuariensis et eorundem 
officialis: commissarius . . . in ecclesiis et locis exemptis, tam in 
civitate et diocesi Cantuariensi quam extra constitutis’,* or 
sometimes ‘ per dominos . . . priorem et capitulum ecclesie Christi 
Cantuariensis iurisdictionem exercens archiepiscopalem in civitate 
et diocesi Cantuariensi ac decanatibus.exemptis sede vacante ’.® 
Certainly he dealt with all cases concerning exempt churches and 
deaneries, and possibly with some diocesan business as well. He 
was, it appears, one of the predecessors in office of Martin de 
Hampton, the first commissary-general of Canterbury whose 
commission has survived.® 

It is plain then that in the course of thirty years the custom 
of delegating the settlement*of provincial cases to some local 
dignitary had given way to a new practice of hearing the routine 
cases in a central court held at Canterbury and presided over by 
the Official of Canterbury or his commissary. It is hardly neces- 
sary to add that the archbishop sede plena could still hear cases 
wherever he wished or delegate them to any suitable person of his 
choice ; and it is not surprising that so much business was trans- 
acted in London that a permanent court—the court of Arches— 
appearing in Bow Church before the end of the century sup- 
planted the court at Canterbury for routine provincial business.’ 
The later history of these courts has been fully described by 

1MS. Royal 8, A VI, fo. 21v; ‘ Citacio prima in causa appellacionis ’. 

2 For instance, Lib. II, Partic. I, De Citacione, 5: ‘ Forma citationis ubi ordinarius 
alteri committit citationem ’. 

3 Cf. Gibbs and Lang, Bishops and Reform, pp. 19-20. 

4 Canterbury, Sede Vacante, Book II, p. 168. 

5 Ibid. Book I, p. 142. 

6 Miss Churchill, op. cit., i. 54, points out that the terms of his commission (1282) 
must refer to a well-established office. 


7In the vacancy after Pecham’s death even the documents of the Official sede 
vacante were given at London. Cf. Canterbury, Cartae Antiquae, M. 256. 
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Miss I. J. Churchill. But it now appears that the primacy of 
Boniface of Savoy was the time when curia Cantuariensis ceased 
to mean almost exclusively a right of cognisance and acquired 
a double meaning as the first of the courts of Canterbury began 
to take shape in a settled place. 

The legal officers employed in these courts were of two types : 
the first, members of the monks’ household or even of their own 
community. Naturally during vacancies they were inclined to 
replace the members of the archbishop’s circle by close dependents 
of their own who were trained in law ; often, since the age of the 
‘moine universitaire ’ was opening, by men who were themselves 
monks of Christ Church. The first two Officials sede vacante, 
M. William Curteys 1 and M. Peter Lombard, are merely names. 
But we know that brother Geoffrey of Romney, Official from 1270-2 
was a monk;? so too was his commissary-general, Henry of 
Depham, a man very learned in the law if we may judge from 
the number of legal books he left to the priory.? Henry of 
Depham’s action in bequeathing his books to Christ Church is 
typical of the close ties existing between the monastery and many 
of its legal servants even when they were not monks. Master 
Omer, Official in 1279 after the removal of Robert Stratford,* 
was closely associated with the monastery for years.5 Some of 
the men, however, were not exclusively servants of the monks. 
Brother Robert of Selsey, who had been commissary-general of 
Canterbury in the 1278-9 vacancy,® passed later into the service 
of Archbishop Pecham and often acted as his proctor.’ 

Perhaps the best examples of the second type are Robert 
Ludlow and Roger Cantilupe, legal,advisers to the monks during 
the critical vacancy of 1240-5 and also king’s clerks. It was they 
who encouraged the prior and chapter to exercise to the full the 
archiepiscopal jurisdiction; and since they were constantly 
present in the king’s court they were able to watch over all the 
interests of the chapter, both secular and ecclesiastical. Their 
services were well rewarded, since they were pensioners of Christ 
Church from 1229 for nearly thirty years,® and after Ludlow’s 

1 Wharton, Anglia Sacra, i. 150. * Gervase of Canterbury, Opera, ii. 251 seqq. 


3M. R. James, Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, nos. 387, 1478-1522 ; 
but not all were legal. 


* Canterbury, Cartae Antiquae, S. 373, S. 375. 

5 For a note on Master Omer see Archaeologia Cantiana, xiii. 116-21. 

® He had been employed by the monks on judicial business as early as 1277, as 
their account books (Lambeth, MS. 242, fo. 39) show. 

7 Reg. Epist. Joh. Peckham, i. 51, and passim. 

® Canterbury, Cartae Antiquae, M. 364, no. 4, ‘ Consulimus eciam quod utamini 
iurisdiccione archiepiscopali in omnibus plenarie, nulli denegantes litteras vestras cum 
sigillo ad causas qui eas honeste petierit’. The same letter states that one of them 
can always be found in the king’s court. 

® Canterbury, Treasurers’ Accounts, D. 4, fo. 81 segg. The last payment to Ludlow 
was in 1255, and to Cantilupe in 1256. 
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death an anniversary was held in the cathedral ; thirteen charters 
record grants of land ‘ pro salute anime magistri R. de Ludlawe ’. 
On the secular side they are mentioned over and over again in 
Patent and Close Rolls.? Cantilupe received numerous favours, 
including the right to hunt the hare, cat and fox in certain 
counties ; his most frequent duties were to act as king’s proctor 
in the court of Rome and other places, but he is found engaged in 
different business, such as guarding the property of an heir. 
Ludlow’s tenure of office was briefer and less honourable. Ap- 
pointed in December 1243 to look after the interests of the king’s 
partisans at Winchester, his conduct shocked the king by com- 
bining force and sacrilege with cruelty. He had, he was told, 
perpetrated ‘ such things as the king abhors to express in writing 
and such as, if he had wished to have had done, which God forbid, 
he would never have ordered to be done by a clerical hand’. 
After that date he appears no more in the king’s service. Their 
varied careers show that these men belonged to a type of clerk 
becoming common in the mid-thirteenth century : trained lawyers 
and hard-headed men of the world, who were ready to serve any 
master, lay or ecclesiastical, in return for an adequate reward. 


Margorig McC. Moraan. 


Piero del Monte, John Whethamstede, and the Library 
of St. Albans Abbey 


THE relations between John Whethamstede, abbot of St. Albans * 
from 1420-40 and 1452-65, and Piero del Monte, papal collector . 
in England from 1435 to 1440, went beyond the official inter- 
course usual between the papal representative in England and 
the head of an important abbey. Besides meeting and com- 
municating on ecclesiastical business, Whethamstede and 


1 Canterbury, Register E, pp. 162 seqg. Reg. A, pp. 383 seqq. 

2 Cantilupe: C.P.R. i. 36, 414, 459, 489, 493; ii. 5, 192, 362, 632; Close Rolls, 
v. 143, 198; vii. 229, 358, 477, 483; viii. 105; ix. 103, 115, 320, 422; x.158-9. Also 
in the Pope’s service: C.P.L. 1. 125, 128, 187. Ludlow: C.P.R. i. 358, 413, 416, 
438 ; Close Rolls, v. 143. 

3 On Whethamstede, cf. especially E. F. Jacob, ‘ Florida Verborum Venustas’ 
(Manchester, 1933), pp. 5-17; W. F. Schirmer, Der Englische Friihhumanismus 
(Leipzig, 1931), pp. 82-98; R. Weiss, Humanism in England during the Fifteenth 
Century (Oxford, 1941), 30-8; H. Hodge, ‘The Abbey of St. Albans under John 
Whethamstede ’ (unpublished Manchester thesis). 

4On Del Monte, cf. G. Degli Agostini, Notizie Istorico-Critiche intorno la Vita e 
le Opere degli Scrittori Viniziani, i (Venezia, 1752), 346-72; A. Zanelli, ‘ Piero del 
Monte’, Archivio Storico Lombardo, xxxiv (1907), 318-78, 46-115; R. Weiss, ‘ The 
Earliest Account of the Murder of James I of Scotland ’, ante, lii (1937), 479-91 ; Weiss, 
Humanism in England, pp. 24-8; Brit. Mus., Add. MS. 15386, fos. 111¥—-13v. 
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Del Monte are known to have corresponded on_ literary 
matters, a subject in which they were both deeply interested. Ad- 
mittedly as far as literature was concerned, and by this are meant 
the ancient classics, of which both were well-known devotees, 
their respective outlooks differed considerably. Whereas Del 
Monte, a Venetian educated at the school of Guarino da Verona,! 
regarded the ancients from the standpoint of the ‘ New Learning ’, 
Whethamstede brought up in an atmosphere of rigid scholasticism, 
approached the classics in the way prevalent during the later 
middle ages.2 Yet, despite such a fundamental difference in 
their respective appreciations of classicism, the two scholars 
found a meeting ground in their love of books and anxiety to 
secure rare texts. Also in this their desiderata appear to have 
differed. Whethamstede, to whom the writings of the Italians 
had opened new horizons denied to the learning of the middle 
ages, was anxious to secure works of Italian humanists for his 
library, and particularly their Latin versions of Greek authors.’ 
Del Monte, on the other hand, seems to have delighted in the 
study of ecclesiastical authors during his stay in England, al- 
though this should not be taken to imply that he had relinquished 
his humanist studies for the time, and consequently was doing 
his best to acquire manuscripts of religious works. Such an 
interest in ecclesiastical writers in Del-Monte, doubtless stimulated 
by the intellectual climate of England at the time, which had 
led even Poggio to study the Latin Aristotle and the Church 
Fathers during his stay in this country,’ moved him to have 
English libraries searched for the writings he wanted for his 
studies,* and scribes employed.” But even this had not proved 
sufficient to satisfy his appetite. Hence he hoped quite naturally 
that his connexion with the abbot of St. Albans might prove 
valuable. At the same time Whethamstede saw in the papal 
collector a valuable source for securing humanist texts, from 
the study of which he expected to supplement his knowledge of 
the ancient world. 

Already in 1437 Whethamstede had recourse to Del Monte 
for books. Being aware that the papal collector possessed the 
Parallel Lives of Plutarch turned into Latin by various Italian 
humanists during the early fifteenth century, he had approached 


1 Zanelli, op. cit. pp. 320-3. 
2 Weiss, Humanism in England, p. ol. 

3 Besides Plutarch, on which cf. infra, p. 404, n. 3, he was acquainted with humanist 
versions of Homer, and Xenophon, and with medieval renderings of Plato and Aristotle 
(Weiss, Humanism in England, p. 36). 

4 Vatican Library, MS. Vat. Lat. 2694, fos. 108¥, 201¥. 

5 Weiss, Humanism in England, p. 14. 

® Vatican Library, MS. Vat. Lat. 2694, fo. 166v. 

7 Ibid. fos. 108%, 181¥. 
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him with a view to secure that text for himself.1_ It would be 
difficult to gauge what were exactly the feelings of Del Monte 
towards Whethamstede. But it seems fairly obvious that a 
humanist of Del Monte’s standing must have viewed with com- 
passion if not with contempt, Whethamstede’s scholarly efforts, 
and have shuddered with horror at that rude and ungrammatical 
Latin of his which was to draw the censures of Thomas Bekynton.? 
All the same, Whethamstede, despite the obvious deficiencies 
in his classical learning, was a man of considerable influence in 
English political and ecclesiastical circles, and an intimate friend 
of Humphrey, duke of Gloucester,’ a prince whose favour Del 
Monte was particularly seeking. Moreover, St. Albans Abbey 
possessed a very large library,‘ only recently enriched and embel- 
lished at Whethamstede’s own expense.’ Hence perhaps op- 
portunist considerations, if not a genuine admiration for 
Whethamstede—though a genuine liking for the abbot on 
Del Monte’s part cannot be ruled out altogether—were instru- 
mental in inducing him to grant Whethamstede’s request. So on 
1 October 1437, the desired Plutarch was sent off to Whethamstede 
accompanied by a letter in choice Latin,* in which a panegyric 
of the Plutarchan biographies was followed by a promise to send 
more books, almost certainly humanist texts, to the abbot. 
Whethamstede’s reply in acknowledgement of the gift has not 
been found. Its contents may, however, be guessed to some 
extent. The frequent quotations from the Latin Plutarch in 
Whethamstede’s encyclopedias’ indicate that the Lives must 
have been received with enthusiasm, and studied quite thoroughly 
by Whethamstede, who was thus able to derive from them some 
valuable material about those topics connected with antiquity 
which he was trying to tabulate in his voluminous treatises. 

By presenting the Plutarch, and perhaps other favours as well, 
Del Monte had succeeded in establishing a claim to the abbot’s 
gratitude. Of this he intended to make use, particularly as he 
happened to have his eye on some books which he knew to be 
available in the St. Albans library. That this was so, is already 
evident from a letter of Del Monte to Ambrogio Traversari, 
written in October 1438.8 Traversari was then engaged in dis- 
putations with the leading divines of the Greek Church at the 


1 This is obvious from the letter printed infra, pp. 404-5. 

2 The Official Correspondence of Thomas Beckington, ed. G. Williams (Rolls Series, 
London, 1872), i. 116. 3 Weiss, Humanism in England, p. 34. 

4 For the St. Albans library during the middle ages, cf. Medieval Libraries of Great 
Britain—A List of Surviving Books, ed. N. R. Ker (London, 1941), pp. 93-5. 

5 Weiss, Humanism in England, p. 34, n. 6. 6 Printed infra, pp. 404-5. 

7 Cf. Brit. Mus. M.S Cotton, Tib. D.V., pt. i, fos. 138%, 142¥, 146%, 157", 159", 168", 
&c. On Whethamstede’s encyclopedias, cf. Weiss, Humanism in England, p. 35. 

§ Vatican Library, MS. Vat. Lat. 2694, fos. 163-7". 
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Council assembled at Ferrara, where the union between the 
Roman and Greek Churches was being debated before the pope 
and the eastern emperor. In order to refute successfully some 
of the views put forward by the Byzantine churchmen, Traversari 
had felt it necessary to refer to the acts of the Fifth Oecumenical 
Council of Constantinople of 553 a.p. Unfortunately he had 
been unable to lay hands on a copy of them. Hence in despair 
he had written to Del Monte beseeching to assist him in his quest. 
Del Monte was not deaf to this appeal, and acted accordingly. 
At first his searches through various English libraries for the 
desired text proved fruitless—one is reminded of Poggio exploring 
in vain through the book stores of English monasteries '—but 
eventually he learnt that a copy could be found at St. Albans. 
In order to secure it, Del Monte resolved to visit St. Albans, 
but circumstances unknown to us prevented him from going 
there.? 

The Acts of the Fifth Council of Constantinople were by no 
means the sole attraction in the St. Albans library for Del Monte. 
He had also heard, perhaps from the same source that had ac- 
quainted him with the presence of the Constantinople acts there, 
that a very ancient Josephus was preserved at St. Albans.* The 
description of this old manuscript appears to have aroused Del 
Monte’s interest. The problem now facing him was therefore 
how to secure it. The lending of books has always been fraught 
with dangers. Anatole France dedicated the shelves of a 
particular room to ‘ borrowed books ’, and despite. the frequent 
threat of spiritual sanctions, the practice of not returning books 
taken out on loan was as rife in the middle ages as it is nowadays. 
It was therefore not always easy to borrow texts from a monastic 
library. The regulations of the St. Albans library on the subject 
are unknown. It seems, however, that it was not impossible to 
obtain books from it. Richard de Bury had succeeded in getting 
several texts from St. Albans. Admittedly he was a very powerful 


1 Weiss, Humanism in England, pp. 15-16. 

2*Studui, quod multis verbis a me impetrare contendis ut gesta quinte sinodi 
ad te mittam, quibus ad convincendum orientales errores plurimum indigetis. Feci 
ea in bibliothecis multis perquiri, nec adhuc inveniri potuerunt. Sentio illa apud 
insigne quoddam cenobium Sancti Albani inveniri posse. Accedam ipse illuc, quoniam 
vicinus urbis locus est’ (Vatican Library, MS. Vat. Lat. 2694, fo. 166%, Letter of 
Del Monte to Traversari). 

_ *CE£. infra, p. 7. It is possible that the Josephus sought by Del Monte was the 
twelfth-century text in two volumes of that author formerly at St. Albans and now 
in the British Museum, MSS. Royal, 13. D. VI-VII. 

* Richard de Bury bought 32 volumes from St. Albans Abbey and was also pre- 
sented with a Terence by it (R. Sabbadini, Le Scoperte dei Codici Latini e Greci ne’ 
secoli XIV e XV, ii. (Firenze, 1914), 9, n. 51) ; three extant St. Albans MSS. Brit. Mus. 
MSS. Royal 8. G. I, and 13. D. IV, and Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. Laud misc. 363, 
belonged to Richard, cf. N. Denholm-Young, ‘ Richard de Bury (1278-1345) ’, T'rans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, 4th series, xx (1937), 162, n. 3. 
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bishop. But also Del Monte was not without influence, and 
from the beginning he appears to have been hopeful about securing 
the Josephus. Vanity appears to have been one of Whetham- 
stede’s weaknesses. Of this Del Monte was well aware, and he 
also knew the abbot’s intellectual interests, and claim to be con- 
sidered a judge of literary taste. Hence flattery and cajolery 
were the weapons which Del Monte decided to use to secure his 
end. In 1438 Del Monte had dedicated to Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, his De Virtutum et Vitiorwm inter se Differentia; a 
Latin dialogue which to judge from the transcripts of it made 
in England soon after its completion,? fhust have enjoyed a 
certain vogue in this country during the fifteenth century. 
Accordingly a copy of this treatise was forwarded by Del Monte 
to Whethamstede in 1439, probably during the month of 
September, accompanied by a Latin epistle * inviting him to read 
it and place it in his library if he thought it worthy to be har- 
boured in so exalted a place. The letter accompanying the gift 
expressed also Del Monte’s anxiety to hear the abbot’s opinion 
of the book: he would, he says, feel more emboldened to 
publish it if confirmed by the abbot’s judgement. ll this 
flattery, for this it was, was accompanied by promises of more 
works by Italian humanists, and was doubtless very effective 
with Whethamstede whose delight in neo-classical literature 
was well known to Del Monte. Having thus prepared his 
ground, the letter went on asking for the loan of the Josephus, 
and expressing a hope of visiting St. Albans in the future, 
where, so he told Whethamstede, he was looking forward to 
friendly talks with him about books and their mutual studies, 
and, no doubt, though this is not mentioned, an inspection of 
the library. 

Whether Del Monte obtained his Josephus and paid a visit 
to St. Albans we do not know. Whatever the case, his two 
letters to Whethamstede, now printed for the first time, furnish 
an interesting picture of the relations between an English and 
an Italian scholar during the first half of the fifteenth century. 
Although Whethamstede and Del Monte differed considerably 
in their intellectual outlooks, they were united by a common 
love for knowledge which enabled them, each in his own way, 
to further the cause of humane studies in England. 


R. WEIss. 


1 Del Monte’s letter of dedication is printed in M. Creighton, ‘ Some Literary Cor- 
respondence of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester ’, ante, x (1895), 101-3. 

2 Weiss, Humanism in England, p. 25, n. 3. 

3 Printed, infra, pp. 405-6. 
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I 
Vatican Liprary, Rome MS. Var. Lat. 2694, fo. 1257.1 


PrieROo DEL Monte To JOHN WHETHAMSTEDE, ABBOT OF St. ALBANS, 
Lonpon, 1 OctToBER 1437.2 


Petrus Sedis apostolice protonotarius domino abbati sancti Albani 
salutem plurimam dicit. Desiderii tui esse facile intellexi, cum superioribus 
diebus me salutatum venisses, ut quorundam illustrium virorum vitas, 
que apud me erant, tibi comunes facerem, quod ego facturum pollicitus 
sum. Et quoniam ad manum id volumen non aderat distuli hactenus 
satis tue facere voluntati. Nunc autem cum librum invenerim mitto 
illud ad te, hoc est amicissimum visum et legendi sciendique cupidissimum. 
Videbis in eo plurimorum insignium virorum quos nostra etas et admiratur 
et laudat, gesta clarissima primum a plutarcho auctore greco tam graviter 
quam eleganter descripta, dehinc a nostris in latinum conversa,? qua 
quidem in re ex ipsis plutarcho imprimis, et nostris hominibus, plurimum 
debeamus, quorum cura, studio et diligentia factum est, ut tot clarorum 
virorum, tot ac tantarum rerum, veram certamque notitiam habeamus. 
Memini me apud veteres legisse lycurgo summo viro plurimum laudis 
et glorie datum esse, quod homerum variis in locis per frusta dispersum, 
totum integrumque ex asia in greciam reportaverit. Cato vero cum ex 
Asia Athenodorum gravissimum philosophum romam deduxisset longe 
plus laudis et glorie quam pompeio aut lucullo ei deberi censuit, quia inermis 
honestiora spolia ex asia retulisset quam illi maximis essent copiis con- 
secutis. Quos igitur titulos? Que premia? Quas laudes plutarcho 
primum deinde nostris hominibus deberi iudicabimus, qui tot illustrium 
virorum vitam mores virtutes dicta quoque et facta clarissima ad nos 
detulerunt, eorumqte certam notitiam nobis tradiderunt ? Quo facto, 
non uni solum civitati genti aut nationi, sed universo orbi adiumentu 
maxima prebuerunt ; quid enim est quod ad se ipsum, familiam, aut 
rempublicam gubernandam, quod ad bellum paciemque, quod ad principum 
privatorumque mores pertineat, quod in hisce libris non inveniatur. Cum 
vero omnino librorum lectio laudanda sit, eorum tamen magis qui non 
faciunt meliores? Hi quoniam numero historicos esse, quis ambigit ? 
Est enim historia, ut maioribus placuit, virtutis parens, et vite magistra, 
cuius studio quicunque operam dederit, hunc clarum unum fieri necesse 
est. Sicut enim vultus ad speculum sic mores nostri ad exemplar facile 
emendantur. Cum igitur historia innumerabilibus referta sit exemplis, 


1 As MS. Vat. Lat. 2694 is in Del Monte’s own hand, I have kept its spelling and 
attempted no emendations. Thus I have preserved the absence of diphthongs, the 
use of which had been lost during the middle ages and was only gradually revived 
during the fifteenth century, although Coluccio Salutati had drawn attention to them 
as early as 1391 (C. Salutati, Hpistolario, ed. F. Novati (Rome, 1891-6), ii. 280). 
The only alterations made in the text as given in the manuscript are the substitution 
of v for u whenever the latter is meant to represent the sound v, and ¢ for c in some 
cases of c before i and another vowel. 

® The actual year in which this letter was written is not given, but its position in 
Del Monte’s epistolary, now MS. Vat. Lat. 2694, shows that it must have been written 
in 1437. 

* For the authorship of the humanist versions of Plutarch’s Lives, cf. R. Sabbadini, 
La Scuola e gli Studi di Guarino da Verona (Catania, 1896), p. 132. 
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quibus abicere ac detestare vitia, virtutes vero querere et amare monemur ; 
quid mirum, nisi nosmet ipsis deficere voluerimus, si ex historie lectione 
meliores ac sapientiores efficiamur ? Tuam itaque cupiditatem in legendis 
istiusmodi libris plurimum laudo. Omnia enim que in his continentur 
decus virtutem atque honestatem redolent, perpauca sunt turpia atque 
vitiosa ; et ea cum referentur ut nihil historie desit veritati, quam maxime 
redarguuntur. Lege itaque hos libros diligenter, ut optas, quorum lectio 
te ut arbitror plurimum delectabit. Eos cum legeris tibi que placuisse 
intellexero aliorum quoque qui apud me sunt, te participem faciam, 
quorum nullam apud nos video esse notitiam. Vale et me tibi devinctum 
esse scias, cum ob alia multa, tum quod te litterarum studiis deditum 
esse intelligo. Iterum vale. Ex london. Kalendis octobris raptissime. 


II 


Vatican Liprary, Rome. MS. Vat. Lat. 2694, fos. 189"-V. 
Piero DEL MontE To JOHN WHETHAMSTEDE, ABBOT OF St. ALBANS, 
Lonpon, SEPTEMBER (?) 1439.1 


[Fo. 189.] Petrus etc. Abbati Sancti Albani salutem plurimam dicit. 
Quia inter libros, ut aiunt, assidua est conversatio tua, teque eorum lectio 
plurimum delectat, qua ex re te magnis laudibus dignum facis, idcirco 
de libris tecum agere frequenter volo. Mitto itaque tibi libellum quendam 
superiori anno a me editum,” in quo novam quandam de vitiorum inter 
se comparatione et differentia disputationem videbis. Eum illustrissimo 
principi duci Gloucestrie [fo. 189%] inscripsi, qui et vitiorum acerrimus 
vindex est et de hisce humanitatis studiis, quibus omnis philosophia 
continetur, erudite ac sapienter iudicare potest. Tu librum ipsum legere 
pro tua humanitate non recusabis, et si dignum duxeris, in tua bibliotheca 
repones. In eo si quidem inveneris quod te delectet gaudebo permaxime, 
qua de re velim me certiorem facias. Tuo enim iudicio confirmatus librum 
audacius in publicum deferam. Quod si intellexero, quo animo in illo 
recipiendo versatus sis, ad te alios mittam novos quidem libros et abs 
te antea invisos atque incognitos,® in quibus persepe legendis avidissime 
versatus sum. Fieri enim solet, ut sicut quotidianis et consuetis cibis 
stomacus interdum fastidio afficitur, ac propterea raros appetit et insuetos ; 
eosque oblatos avide devorat tanquam delicatiores; sic animus non 
nunquam veteres atque usitatos libros reiicens in novis libentius iucundius- 
que versatur. Solet enim ut in ueteri est proverbio, nimia familiaritas 
contemptum parere. Te vero oratum velim, ut Josephum, quem credo 
in bibliotheca tua esse, qui vetustissimus et elegantissimus liber est, hoc 
nuntio ad me mittas. Quo cum usus fuero, illum ad te remittam. Veniam 
quoque aliquando forsitan ad te, ut de libris ac studiis invicem colloquamur, 
videamque libros omnes monasterii tui, quos audio esse admodum multos, 


1 The same reasons which assign the former letter of Del Monte to 1437, cf. supra, 
p. 404, n. 2, show that this letter was written in 1439, and probably in September. The 
date 1439 is furthermore confirmed by the reference to the signing of the union between 
the Roman and Greek Churches, cf. p. 406, n. 1, which is given as a piece of news. 

2 Thanks to this passage, we know that the treatise dedicated by Del Monte to 
Gloucester was completed in 1438. 

3 Almost certainly treatises or translations by Italian humanists. 
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Mitto etiam tibi decretum unionis orientalis ecclesie cum romana,! quam 
pontifex maximus, vir sanctitate gravitate et omni bonitate conspicuus, 
divino munere superioribus diebus in sacra sinodo ferrariensi? perfecit, 
ut tu, qui devotus et peculiaris es romane ecclesie filius, gaudenti et 
iubilanti matri ex toto corde congaudeas, deoque holocausta et sacrificia 
maximasque offeras laudes et gratiarum debitas actiones. Plura tibi 
scribere institueram, sed occupationes mee id facere prohibent. Ea 
nuntio commisi, qui cum probate virtutis ac fidei sit, debet tibi merito 
gratus videri. Vale et me, ut facis, ama. 


1The Act of Union was signed in Florence on 29 May 1439. Copies of it appear 
to have been given to prominent ecclesiastics, the bishop of Bayeux, for instance, 
secured one which is still preserved, cf. H. Omont, Catalogue des MSS. Grecs des De- 
partments (Paris, 1886), pp. 10-11. As papal representative in England, Del Monte 
must have received, or had himself transcribed, several copies of the act for distribution 
to the leading English ecclesiastics. 

2 Here Del Monte must have made a slip, since the Council was transferred from 
Ferrara to Florence on 10 January 1438/9, cf. F. Gregorovius, History of the City of 
Rome in the Middle Ages, vol. vii, pt. i (London, 1900) p. 69. 





Reviews of Books 


A Middlewich Chartulary ; vols. 105 and 108 of the New Series of the 
Chetham Society (Manchester, 1941 and 1944), edited by Mrs. Joan 
VaRLEY and the late Professor Tarr. 


THESE two volumes have an important value for several reasons. In the 
first place it is clear that the manuscript, a gift to the School of Local 
History and Records of the University of Liverpool, which has shared 
in the publication, was compiled in the seventeenth century by William 
Vernon, and Mrs. Varley, in establishing a conclusive proof, has had 
access to other Vernon manuscripts now in private custody in the south of 
England. Two photographic illustrations show cross-references between 
one of these and the present manuscript, which has thus been identified 
as Vernon’s book M. Vernon, of whom an interesting account is given 
in the introduction, was an assiduous transcriber of manuscript material. 
He was concerned primarily with Cheshire ; and several letters written 
to him by Dugdale are printed in Hamper’s life of the latter, in one of which 
Dugdale in 1652, having nearly finished the rough draft for his Warwick- 
shire, urged Vernon to do ‘what may be for Cheshire.’ <A friend of 
Dodsworth, with whose system his own collections have several points of 
resemblance, Vernon was one of the large group of local antiquaries in the 
seventeenth century, many of whom, however, never passed beyond the 
collecting stage. Ormerod’s high opinion of Vernon’s ability, given in the 
introduction to his own Cheshire, was not shared by Helsby, the editor of 
the second edition ; and the editors of the present volumes, while prepared 
to take a generous view, leave the impression that Vernon’s work must be 
treated cautiously. 

At the same time his collections, as the present volumes show, are of 
considerable importance for local history. Book M for the most part 
relates to Middlewich itself and a few other Cheshire places such as Knuts- 
ford and Tarporley. The transcripts of medieval deeds are made almost 
fully, and include the witnesses, although Vernon usually gives the first 
clause briefly in the third and not the first person. The period ranges 
mainly from the thirteenth century to the reign of Elizabeth. Great care 
has been taken by the editors in assigning limits of date to undated docu- 
ments ; and—a specially welcome feature—they give reasons with docu- 
mentary support for their conclusions. A deed relating to Hulme by 
Bradwall (p. 255), unfortunately not given in full, is one of the few earlier 
than the accession of Henry III. The settlement in the time of Pope 
Innocent III of a controversy relating to the status of the church of Tar- 
porley (p. 297) is a valuable record, apparently otherwise unknown ; and 
the lawsuits which Brasenose college vainly brought in the reign of Elizabeth 
to recover a lost property in Middlewich, the discovery of an unknown 
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second attempt in 1587 being due to a note of Vernon, which he misunder- 
stood and dated wrongly, are the subject of a special section of the intro- 
duction to the second volume. 

Perhaps, however, the principal interest is the light thrown on the early 
administration of the salt industry in these Cheshire Wiches, and on the 
burghal characteristics of Middlewich—the latter a subject with which 
Professor Tait’s name will always be associated. Both these matters are 
fully discussed by Mrs. Varley with special reference to the manuscript. 
It gives evidence that ‘ salina’ was not only a salthouse but the plot on 
which it stood ; and there are scores of documents effecting transfers by 
gift, lease and exchange. A list of these properties, formerly held by 
monasteries, with the phrase ‘salinas nostras vocatas wichehouses alias 
salthouses’ is given in a grant of Edward VI to Sir Thomas Venables 
(p. 309). The burgesses at Middlewich appear to have forfeited any 
exclusive rights to the salt springs which their predecessors may have 
possessed. In the fourteenth century onwards there was, as Mrs. Varley 
points out, no necessary connexion between the burgess-ship and the 
ownership of salthouses; and grants of burgess-ship, of which many 
examples are given, had come to confer little more than a freedom to trade. 

Two consolidated indexes—of persons and places, and of subjects— 
conclude the second volume. The former does not always stand a test. 
The reference to Henry de Blakenhall on p. 298, as a witness to the early 
Tarporley settlement, is not given; nor, though for obvious reasons the 
name Twemlow should be noted, are those to Liulf de Tuamelawe or 
Twamlow on pp. 298, 342; and the reference to the pedigree of Vernon 
should be p. 160, not 166. The reference to Cowlane on p. 105 is omitted, 
in a document where the word ‘ platea’ is translated ‘the broad way’, 
a rare medieval use, and invites the suspicion that it was ‘ placea ’ in the 
original. But these are trivial points in comparison with the admirable 
way in which the material has been edited. C.2.<. 


Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke of Leeds, 1632-1712, vol. ii, 
Letters. By ANDREW Browning, D.Litt. (Glasgow: Jackson, 1944.) 


Proressor Brownine’s Danby has been long awaited. His Stanhope 
Essay, with the same main title as the present work, was published as 
long ago as 1913 ; his edition of Reresby in 1936. Now comes an instalment 
of the final work ; or rather another instalment of the preliminary studies, 
for this volume consists of letters. The life, in the first volume, and 
‘a number of.appendices ’, forming the third ‘are in type and will be 
published as soon as paper for them can be procured’. It is naturally 
difficult to review the letters without the biographer’s guidance, the more 
so because the index will be in the third volume, and Dr. Browning’s 
austere sense of order leads him to print the letters with an exceptionally 
full critical apparatus, but with very little explanation of the subject- 
matter. When Danby tells William III that he must send on a campaign 
“somebody more able than our present generall ’, the editor is shocked into 
telling us that the general was Marlborough, and on another page he has a 
footnote to explain where Tittenhanger is, but almost all commentary and 
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all other identifications of persons and places except these two are left to 
their appropriate time, presumably in the first volume. But Dr. Browning 
has done everything that could be done by minute study to distinguish 
the handwriting, provenance and history of the manuscripts, and in general 
to settle all questions relating to the text. 

The letters are divided into chronological sections. The first, down to 
1673, has some interesting correspondence with Buckingham, whose 
unbusinesslike habits rouse Osborne to very plain speaking, and, for the 
first time, the full text of the memorandum on Charles II’s conversation 
with Osborne about the duke. From the period of the lord treasurership 
there are few letters of importance except for the foreign correspondence 
to be mentioned shortly : a series of letters to Essex adds little to what 
is known of Irish affairs. The memoranda in this section are, however, 
of the highest interest. There are notes of October 1673 in which Danby 
jots down the main lines of his policy, and a number of memoranda for 
the king. In the first of these Danby sets out the alternative ways of 
‘amending’ the condition of the Crown, by compliance with parliament 
or by force. He seems to intend the king to draw the conclusion that a 
French invasion would rouse the whole nation, and that there is not enough 
money to win a mere civil war. In 1677 he expresses himself, as always, 
on foreign affairs very much in the spirit of Sir William Temple, and hopes 
that an anti-French policy may give Charles ‘ places either in these seas 
or in the Mediterranean ’; but he wishes for domestic reasons to put him 
‘into a condition of arms’. The accusation on this subject in the Articles 
of Danby’s first impeachment was not baseless, even if there was nothing 
illegal in such a plan. The few papers from the period when Danby was 
in hiding during his impeachment are important : he formulates the doctrine 
‘that in no case a minister ought to be made a sacrifice of state to the will 
of the people ’, and he puts his case to Charles shortly and bluntly. During 
the next phase there are new papers which throw light on the growth of 
Danby’s antagonism to the duke of York; but those belonging to James’s 
reign as king are disappointing. On its particular subject, for instance, 
they seem to add nothing of moment to Dr. A. C. Wood’s article ‘ The 
Revolution of 1688 in the North of England’ in the Thoroton Society’s 
Transactions. Then comes a more serious disappointment : ‘for some 
reason which has not been ascertained the papers of the duke of Leeds 
from the close of 1689 onwards have almost entirely vanished’. Dr. 
Browning gives more accurate texts of documents already printed, such as 
those from King William’s Chest ; but there are no important new revela- 
tions. 

As a specimen of editorial technique the last section is the most notable 
part of the book : it is a new and we may say a model, edition, of the volume 
of foreign correspondence which Danby published in 1710 to vindivate his 
conduct as lord treasurer. He did not profess to do more than publish 
extracts, and Dr. Browning, wherever the materials survive, and with 
some minor and justifiable exceptions, gives the whole of each correspond- 
ence both ways, always specifying whether he has before him a draft, an 
original, or a copy. It was already known that Danby also altered the 
texts for publication, and by a skilful use of typographical devices Dr. 
Browning indicates exactly what Danby did to the letters that he handled. 
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Thus we are given all the evidence for judging what was the nature and 
import of the falsifications. 

Dr. Browning’s own solution of this fascinating puzzle is that, although 
Danby cut and shuffled the letters and patched where he had abbreviated, 
and although he did it partly to heighten their controversial effect, ‘ of the 
grosser forms of falsification there are no signs whatever’. This important 
conclusion is fully proved. We may even go a little further than Dr. 
Browning in exonerating the aged editor. Dr. Browning tells us that 
perhaps the most startling of all the alterations is the insertion, after the 
famous letter of 25 March 1678 of the words, ‘ This letter is writ by my 
order, C.R.’ (p. 247). But this was not a case of mere insertion : Charles IT 
wrote ‘I approve of this letter. C.R.’, and there is no great difference 
between a king’s written approval and his order. Oddly enough in another 
place where Charles wrote the same words (p. 332) Danby omitted them. 
Some of the letters are dated a year wrong in the old printed version, and, 
although the transpositions seem to buttress Danby’s arguments, they 
occur only on dates between 1 January and 25 March, so that they may 
have arisen from confusions between Old Style and New. One change 
certainly has a shocking appearance (p. 267): Danby substitutes his own 
name for Arlington’s ; but the substitution is made in a copy which he 
wrote himself, and he may have thought, more than thirty years after he 
made it, that he had miscopied. He was not a scholar, and even the most 
accurate scholars make slips. On p. 274, 1. 5, Dr. Browning’s text has a 
superfluous word ; on p. 353, at notes 5 and 6, Danby’s text makes sense, 
evidently because it has been correctly emended, but Dr. Browning’s is 
unintelligible. In another part of the book Dr. Browning prints two 
letters (pp. 119-22), noting that they are partly printed by Dalrymple, but 
forgetting that Dr. Japikse printed them in full, as he also did the letter 
on p. 150. 

After so much about minutiae, it remains to say that there is much 
that is new and valuable in the political parts of the letters, and in the 
personal parts even some very good reading. Danby was very much a 
man of business, but we get to know him here. He began as an affection- 
ately attentive husband ; but forty years later he could write severely 
to his wife about her folly. He was nearly always severe with his exasper- 
ating family though he conscientiously did his best for them. It would 
be difficult to maintain that he was either scrupulous, or gentle or 
amiable ; but he was human. He wrote ‘niver’, and ‘whither’ for 
‘whether’, which sound like good Yorkshire. The additions made by 
this excellent volume to what we know of the history of his times must be 
discussed when the other volumes appear. May it besoon. G.N. Cuarx. 


Selections from the Works of Gerrard Winstanley. Edited by Lronarp 
Hamiutton. (London: Cresset Press, 1944.) 


THE literature of English radicalism during the Puritan Revolution is 
growing rapidly. Both the Leveller and Digger tracts have been scrut- 
inized with a thoroughness that leaves little to be gleaned. Such minute 
attention is admirable provided that it does not lead to over-emphasis. 
Two monographs and two volumes of reprints (in full or in extract) have 
been devoted to the few hundred, or possibly few score, of communists 
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who left their traces on the page of English history from 1649 to 1652 
—and considerable sections of other works are devoted to them. The 
first appearance, at least in print, of communistic doctrines is important 
enough to justify this meticulous research. Now what is wanted is to 
extend research backwards and forwards. Surely if radical notions were 
prevalent at the end of the 1640’s, some trace of them, no doubt in a less 
extreme form, can be found before 1640. Two main lines suggest them- 
selves: the Brownist pamphlets may reveal the Christian origin of 
democracy and a social philosophy different from the Puritans’ as ex- 
pounded by Presbyterians; and the examinations of rioters, especially 
against enclosures, in sessions records may show that the ground had been 
prepared for such theories. Possibly the beginnings of the theories of 
Levellers or True Levellers (as the Diggers called themselves) are to be 
traced back to such men as Thomas James, a labourer, examined by 
Robert Sibthorpe, for declaring his intention to relieve himself and his 
needy neighbours by selling firs and thorns he alleged had been bequeathed 
to the poor but unjustly withheld. It was, said James, a hard, dear year 
[1630]. He was a poor fellow, yet he had kept good company and heard 
wise men, and he knew how to devise means to help himself at a pinch, 
and the richest men in Burton should know too before he had finished. 

Then there is the question of the survival and transmission of radical 
opinions after 1652, when the Digger movement collapsed. Did the 
doctrines Winstanley set forth disappear’ from view until resurrected 
towards the end of the nineteenth century by historians and political 
scientists ? Miss Margaret James, in her very interesting monograph, 
Social Problems, 1640-1660, reaches the cautious conclusion that the work 
of John Bellers, College of Industry (1696), ‘ seems to bear clear traces of 
Digger influence’. The point needs investigation, for Robert Owen 
testified to his indebtedness to Bellers. If Winstanley’s views survived 
then their study is of the first importance. But if they did not, but had 
what a contemporary would have called a new birth in 1696, the history 
of the Diggers becomes rather antiquarian, and Winstanley a voice crying 
in the wilderness where it expired. 

The volume under review naturally deals with neither of the ex- 
tensions above, and is confined to excerpts from Winstanley’s writings. 
Those responsible for it had started a more ambitious project when they 
learnt of Professor Sabine’s then forthcoming volume, T’he Works of Gerrard 
Winstanley (1941). The Selections have to be judged, therefore, from the 
simple standard whether they represent a fair sample of all Winstanley 
wrote. The editor states that his choice was designed for the general 
reader, and so Winstanley’s ‘ mystical work’ was omitted. No doubt 
it would be unfair to take these statements too literally. The first about 
the general reader, who often seems as mythical as Macaulay’s schoolboy, 
may be passed by, but the second cannot be slighted. Winstanley’s form 
of mysticism is hard to define except in his own words. The answer he 
gives to the question, ‘ When can a man call the Father his God ?’ is: 
‘When he feels and sees by experience that the Spirit, which made the 

1 Northamptonshire Record Society. Quarter Sessions Records, ed. Joan Wake 


(1924), pp. 50-1. Sibthorpe is the divine whose sermon on passive obedience raised 
such a stir at the beginning of Charles’s reign. 
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flesh, doth govern and rule King in his flesh, and so can say, I.rejoice to 
feel and see my flesh made subject to the Spirit of Righteousness’. In 
the first tract in which communism appears Winstanley expressly says 
that men must not go and take their neighbours’ goods but wait until 
all are conscious of this spirit of righteousness within, making them all 
of one heart and mind.? It is hard to see, therefore, how mysticism can 
be or, for that matter, has been omitted, for this consciousness of an 
inner light is essential to seventeenth-century communism. Probably, 
however, the editor meant no more than that those tracts which are 
mainly concerned with the formative stages of Winstanley’s religious 
convictions, are omitted in large part. Apart from this caveat, the choice 
seems judicious. 

A comparison between the writings of the Levellers and the Diggers 
suggest striking similarities in the diagnosis of the evils under which 
the common man was said to be groaning. Both agree in denouncing 
the Norman Conquest, which had oppressed Englishmen with kingly 
power, clergy that would serve all masters, lords of the manor, tithes, bad 
laws, and evil lawyers (‘ Woe to you lawyers, for your trade is the bane 
and misery of the world’). But the remedies proposed by the respective 
leaders differ entirely. The Levellers advocated individual liberties as 
their panacea, while the Diggers put their trust in the universal regenera- 
tion they expected to usher in communism. Once men adopted the 
law of righteousness, Winstanley thought, all other blessings would follow 
as the day the night. ‘ We abhor fighting for freedom’, he wrote, ‘ We 
will conquer by love and patience.’ 

Two small points remain. The first is that The Law of Freedom on a 
Platform was reprinted by the California State Library, San Francisco, 
1939. The other is the strange reference to ‘that Chamberlain the 
Redding man, called after the flesh, William Everard ’.* A search through 
the fourth volume of Reading Records (ed. J. M. Guilding, 1896), which 
covers the period of the Civil War, failed to reveal any mention of an 
Everard. It would seem certain, therefore, that whatever this phrase 
means it should not be interpreted as implying that Everard was one of 
the chamberlains of the corporation of Reading. The records do, how- 
ever, mention an Evan Winstanley, a confectioner of London, as being 
refused admission as a freeman on March 19, 1641. If Evan was a relative 
of Gerrard—a point which cannot be verified in California—a possible 
explanation of Gerrard’s association with Everard is established. 

Goprrey Davies. 


French Mercantilism, 1683-1700. By CuHartes WooLsEy CoLE. (London: 
Milford, for Columbia University Press, 1943.) 


PROFESSOR CoLE’s new volume is a sequel to his larger work on Colbert 
and a Century of French Mercantilism : the method and the scope of his 
researches remain the same in the later period as in the earlier, and he 

1° Truth Lifting up its Head ’, 1648, in Selections, p.11. The phrase ‘ rule King’ 
seems to be unknown to lexicographers. 


2°'The New Law of Righteousness ’, 1649; Selections, p. 20, 
3 Sabine, p. 103; Selections, p. 1. 
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has wisely lightened the bibliography and the text itself by taking for 
granted what he has already published. The subject is vast, for it in- 
cludes not only the causes and the overt acts of economic policy, with the 
administrative history which is needed to make them intelligible, but 
also the development of thought about economic policy and some criticism 
both of what was done and of what was said about it. Beginning after 
the death of Colbert, Dr. Cole originally intended to carry this instalment 
of his work down to the end of the war of the Spanish Succession or even 
to John Law ; but he had carried his work in France only down to 1700 
when events made it impossible to go there again. What he gives us in 
this volume is thus rather more than the title indicates: the different 
branches of the subject are treated in order, and their general lines are 
given from the main printed authorities down to 1715 or thereabouts, 
with much fuller detail, largely drawn from manuscripts in the Archives 
Nationales and the Bibliothéque Nationale, down to 1700. All the 
documents are translated, but they are of such a nature that little is lost 
in the process, and we may be confident that the renderings are correct 
except once or twice in such trifles as ‘ flat country’, on p. 113, which 
looks like a mistranslation of ‘ plat pays’. In general Dr. Cole’s aim is 
to present his subject in the terms which will be intelligible to readers 
with some grasp of -a modern economic point of view, and in this aim 
he has succeeded. 

In comparison with the stirring time of Colbert, the period of the 
epigoni, Seignelay, Pontchartrain, Chamillart and the rest, is uninter- 
esting : it was Colbertism without Colbert. Dr. Cole shows well how the 
great mercantilist statesman dominated it: the men in control were in 
the main his feebler successors and imitators, and even the critical and 
contrary tendencies, when they came, took their shape from Colbert’s 
legacy, whether on the side of the business men who sat as deputies in 
the council of commerce or on the side of theory, in which only Boisguilbert 
deserves much attention. A conservative tendency, natural enough in 
any strongly protectionist system, became very marked, especially in 
the regulation of the textile industries, where the celebrated restraints 
on the use of Indian printed cottons, and on their imitation in France, 
were only the most notable among many examples. Much has been 
written already about the contest between Indian and European textiles, 
as about some other branches of Dr. Cole’s subject, such as colonization, 
the navy, the companies, the Levant trade, industrial regulation and 
economic thought. He succeeds, however, even in these in finding new 
and useful facts, and on some matters, especially on tariffs, he provides 
new and illuminating general interpretations. The table of tariff charges, 
given in an appendix, will be useful to many historical workers for 
reference, but its value will be even greater if they take it in conjunction 
with Dr. Cole’s own text. He has, for instance, some good pages (219-22) 
on the amount of attention, much greater than is sometimes supposed, 
paid by French mercantilist statesmen to agriculture. 

Dr. Cole’s consciousness that his materials, though so bulky, are in- 
complete and defective, leads him to restrain his own speculations severely. 
In the first place he keeps to a French point of view ; be does not rashly 
venture into the field of a general or comparative study of European 
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economic policy, though he is well aware of the importance of inter- 
national competition in determining French action.1 No doubt he is 
right in thinking that a patient study of national systems, one by one, 
is the best way of advancing towards a comprehensive view of economic 
policy in its concrete setting. Sometimes, however, it is difficult not to 
regret Dr. Cole’s scientific caution, especially perhaps in the final chapter 
of ‘Speculations and Hypotheses’ in which he reviews the whole rise, 
prosperity, and decline, and even the modern revival, of state interference 
in economic life. He sets before us nine types of explanation, the monetary 
explanation, that which takes the general expansion of European economy 
as the key, the variant which finds it in investment, the view that mer- 
cantilism is normal and that it is the departures from it (as in England) 
which require explanation, the theories which emphasize the roles re- 
spectively of nationalism, of war, of technology, of social classes, and finally 
a theory which ascribes the chief weight to the varying influences of 
theory upon practice. Here we have a marshalling of the mass of informa- 
tion contained in this book and in Dr. Cole’s previous works, and we have 
also the statement of a problem. Dr. Cole’s provisional answer to the 
problem is that ‘ it seems probable that each of the explanations has some 
degree of validity. Taken together, in some undetermined proportion, 
they might well give a certain insight into and understanding of the problem 
under discussion ’ (p. 286). But these nine ‘ hypothetical explanations ’ 
are not mutually exclusive. They are not distinct elements capable of 
combination in quantitative proportions. It is scarcely possible to state 
and it is impossible to elaborate or to examine, any one of them without 
also stating and examining the others. The solution of the problem 
must be not a formula but a piece of history. 
G. N. Crark. 


The Evolution of Modern Italy. By A. J. Wuyte, D.Litt. (Oxford : 
Basil Blackwell, 1944.) 


A new sketch of modern Italian history is very welcome, and Mr. Whyte’s 
volume is certainly the best short history of the subject that we have in 
English. The subject has the attraction that has been ascribed to Greek 
and Roman history ; we see both the beginning and the end. Whatever 
the future of Italy may be, it will be separated by an immense gulf from the 
Italy of Mazzini and Garibaldi and Cavour. The failure of the hopes 
which were aroused by those names—and nowhere more ardently than in 
England—is the greatest disappointment of the last hundred years; and 
it has had many. 

Mr. Whyte is faithful for the most part to his title. He sets out to show 
us how the Italy of Cavour became the Italy of Mussolini. Much of the 
story is well known to those who know anything of European history, but 
he has explored many corners and paths that are unfamiliar to most 
people. I note especially the account of Italian freemasonry, the warm 

1T may, perhaps, be allowed to mention that the tariff-war of the sixteen-eighties, 
of which Dr. Cole says on p. 12 that it ‘does not seem to have attracted much atten- 
tion ’, is briefly discussed in an article of my own on ‘ Anglo-Dutch Relations of Com- 


mercial Policy and the Nine Years’ War’ in Verslag van de Algemeene Vergadering 
der leden van het Historisch Genootschap te Utrecht (1932). 
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tribute paid to Tuscany in the early stages of the story, the account of Papal 
policy in 1848 and 1849 and especially of the character of Rossi, the analysis 
of ‘ transformism,” the charming account of Lanza and of his wife ; but 
there are many other pages where the reader will admire the deep knowledge 
and the arresting though simple style of the author. 

Mr. Whyte has clearly great interest in military history and can make 
the story of a campaign intelligible to the civilian reader. The account of 
Solferino is a fine battle-piece, and the story of the fighting round the 
Bainsizza plateau in 1917 and 1918 brings out in welcome relief both the 
sufferings and the triumphs of the Italian armies. These campaigns are 
clearly not merely written-up from books, but rest on a personal survey 
of the localities. And yet it may be questioned whether they do not take 
up a rather disproportionate space in a book that is devoted to ‘ The 
evolution of Italy’. Have the tactics of Solferino much to do with the 
failure of parliamentary government ? I would willingly have exchanged 
some of these pages, excellent though they are, for more about the ideas of 
the time. Mazzini receives scant attention, and it would have been 
particularly interesting to have Mr. Whyte’s considered verdict on a 
thinker who has been so very variously judged. The account of Cavour 
is distilled from the two large and valuable volumes that Mr. Whyte has 
devoted to him. But he does not touch the charge that is often levelled 
against him of having ‘ permanently lowered the moral standards of Italian 
politics’. We should have welcomed a discussion of the idea of Italian 
confederation under the Pope. But this criticism does not apply to the 
last phase of the story. The decay of liberalism and the growth of national- 
ism is given in a most interesting fashion. D’Annunzio is brought clearly 
before us in a page or two, and the influence of Corradini is described in one 
of the most valuable parts of the book, which shows how much there was 
in Italy akin to the thought of Hitler’s Mein Kampf. 

Mr. Whyte seems more at home in the north of Italy than iu the south, 
and one may conjecture that he has not explored the two Sicilies as care- 
fully as the mountains of Piedmont and the plains of Lombardy. Garibaldi’s 
expedition is very summarily given, but that is probably because the story 
has been told once for all in Mr. Trevelyan’s masterly volumes. Still the 
reader, who derives all his knowledge of those great events from this volume, 
would hardly understand its paramount importance. Croce’s history has 
made us feel that full justice has hardly been done as yet to the part 
played by Naples in modern Italian history. 

The balance is fairly held between the first half of the story, full of 
heroism and of humanity, when Italy seemed in the very van of European 
progress, and the second half, grim and realistic, when ‘ sacro egoismo’ 
was accepted as a principle and the forces rapidly gathered which have led 
Italy into Fascism and the second world war. After Cavour there was no 
one capable of working the complicated parliamentary machine which had 
been borrowed from France and England. Rattazzi’s administration 
was a wild burlesque with the government plotting against itself, 
hoping and failing to make the best of both worlds. Crispi’s adminis- 
tration seems to mark the moment when the watershed was crossed and the 
country henceforth made straight for a coarse and unsuccessful imperialism 
and for a national pride that is hardly, sane. If such a phrase seem too 
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severe let the reader look at the Fiume placard on page 257. Giolitti’s 
character and method is treated in a chapter that is perhaps the most 
valuable in the book. He is the very antithesis of D’Annunzio and Mussolini; 
but he did nothing to change the course the nation was taking. He 
trimmed the craft with infinite dexterity and secured for himself a com- 
fortable berth and an agreeable life, but the cataract was close ahead. 
The notes have, through the exigencies of war-time production, been 
driven to the end of the book and much curtailed ; but there are two which 
should attract attention. First a short but very valuable summary of the 
services rendered by Great Britain to the cause of Italian independence ; 
and secondly the welcome announcement that Mr. Whyte has in hand a 
life of Charles Albert and hopes to publish it shortly. 
A. J. GRANT. 


Sea Power in the Machine Age. By Brrnarp Bropigz. (London: Milford, 
1944.) 


A year ago Mr. Brodie published an excellent book under the title A Lay- 
man’s Guide to Naval Strategy. It displayed wide reading, great powers 
of analysis, an acute and balanced judgement on the many problems of 
modern naval warfare which form the subject of so many discussions 
to-day. Though addressed to ‘laymen’, and of great value to them, it 
is not laymen alone who could derive profit from it. 

The same remarks apply to his new book, Sea Power in the Machine 
Age. Here he carries his examination of naval matters into the past and 
traces the technological developments which have taken place during 
what he calls the ‘machine age’: the age, that is, which, beginning with the 
introduction of steam propulsion, has witnessed the instruments of sea 
power conduct their operations not only on the surface of the sea but also 
below and above the surface, and the means of conveying orders and 
information extended from bunting at the yardarm to the ether. He 
describes the growth of these several instruments and discusses the in- 
fluence which they have exercised on the conduct of war at sea and on sea 
power as an integral factor in war. The several changes in naval arma- 
ments he deals with in turn are steam, the iron warship, armour and great 
ordnance, submarine methods of warfare, and aircraft. 

These changes and innovations have taken place in almost exactly a 
century—since the ’forties, that is to say, of the last century : for though 
steam had been introduced as a means of propulsion as early as 1814 in 
small vessels, its uses only began to be proved in the Syrian campaign of 
1840 ; and then principally for towing the great ships into position. Until 
then steam machinery was too little developed to meet the needs of the 
larger ships of war. It was not mere professional conservatism and 
stupidity which deferred the adoption of many new proposals for naval 
armaments, as some writers delight in arguing. Mr. Brodie does not pretend 
that there have not been occasions when undue delay has been incurred. 
But it is not correct to take such utterances as ‘ Don’t talk to me about 
ships of iron. It’s contrary to nature’, made by a dockyard official, as 
typical of constructors ; or ‘ I think iron very inferior to wood for warlike 
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purposes. . . . There is no iron vessel that can be built that can resist 
shot unless it be with of such a weight that it will not float’, spoken by 
a naval member of parliament is typical of naval opinion. Mr. Brodie 
reminds us that there were practical reasons which made officers unfavour- 
able to the general use of steam in the greater fighting ships, in particular 
the vulnerability of a ship propelled by paddle wheels and whose power 
was supplied by boilers above the water line, both of which could be 
disabled by a single shot ; while the wheels and machinery took up so 
much space that the armament on the broadside was correspondingly cut 
down and the sea endurance was limited by the amount of coal that could 
be carried. As these disadvantages were overcome, mainly by the inven- 
tion of the screw propellor and the consequent possibility of lowering the 
boilers and engines in the hull, the steamship came into her own; but 
throughout the period of development there were many men of vision who 
discerned clearly the importance, as well as the limitations, of steam. 
Mr. Brodie remarks that the introduction of steam was ‘ stubbornly 
resisted by naval officers and largely ignored by statesmen ’, but he qualifies 
this censure with the words, ‘ The question may well be raised whether 
Admiralty Boards have been more conservative, that is, irrationally 
conservative, than comparable boards of directors in civil enterprises ’. 

So steam came into use and, as we have been told in our day that 
‘air has bridged the Channel ’, so our grandfathers in their day were told 
the same of steam. ‘Steam navigation,’ said Palmerston, ‘ had rendered 
that which was before impassable by a military force nothing more than 
a river passable by a steam bridge.’ What was not, for a considerable time, 
recognised was that the advantages were not all on one side, and that if 
steam conferred the power of rapid transport upon an enemy seaborne 
force it conferred also the power rapidly to meet the threat with adequate 
counter measures. A great controversy took place in which the Admiralty, 
according to Admiral Colomb, took no part but remained almost cynically 
neutral. 

Iron shipbuilding followed. Here England enjoyed a marked advantage 
over France on account of the more. advanced state of her industry and 
in her possession of internal resources of iron ore and coal. Steam and 
iron were the means of removing two great disabilities under which the 
country had laboured for two centuries of war; a dependence on foreign 
sources of supply of the means of propulsion and the materials of con- 
struction of ships. So long as ships were driven by sail England was 
dependent on the forests of the Northern Powers for the ‘ machinery’ of 
propulsion—the spars, masts, flax, and hemp, all of which came from the 
Baltic : and it was because of this that the Balance of Power in the Baltic 
became a fundamental factor in British foreign policy. Want of ship- 
building timber was a constant nightmare to British statesmen from 
Tudor times, for the forests of the country were not capable of furnishing 
the amount of oak that was needed ; and in the Napoleonic wars Britain 
sought every possible source of timber, from New Zealand to the Black 
Sea, the Ionian islands and Canada. Steam and iron relieved her from 
these dependencies on the whims and wars of foreign rulers and the financial 
interests of foreign monopolists. 
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The question whether Britain, in possession of a great navy of ships 
of a particular type, should initiate or expedite the introduction of some 
invention which might render all or much of that force obsolete, is one 
that has exercised the minds of all responsible men in the ‘ machine age ’. 
The Powers weaker at sea have an interest in adopting an invention which 
promises to supplant the existing material of the stronger, but it is less easy to 
say at what stage in the development of a new invention the British should 
adopt it. The Surveyor of the Navy in 1858, Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker, 
was faced with the question when the ironclad ship had demonstrated her 
resisting powers during the siege of Kinburn and then threatened to render 
all the wooden capital ships of Britain obsolete. He expressed the view 
that ‘it is not to the interest of Great Britain, possessing as she does so 
large a navy, to adopt any important change in the construction of ships 
of war which might have the effect of rendering necessary the introduction 
of a new class of very costly vessels, until such a course is forced upon her 
by the adoption by foreign states of formidable ships of a novel character 
requiring similar ships to cope with them’. But when that situation 
arose it ‘ would then become a matter not only of expediency but of absolute 
necessity’. The doctrine, ‘ never to lead but always to follow with some- 
thing better’, was invoked by Sir George Clarke (Lord Sydenham) at the 
time when the Dreadnought relegated all earlier types of battleship to the 
second line; most of the criticism of the policy of initiating a type 
which swept away the accumulated ‘ capital’ in ships of the first rate was 
based on that argument, and some confirmation of the critics’ view came 
from the German Admiral von Tirpitz, who says in his memoirs, with great 
satisfaction, that the new departure ‘ automatically doubled the strength 
of our navy’. So in an earlier day, when Fulton invented the submarine 
boat and Pitt toyed with the idea in 1805, Lord St. Vincent said that ‘ Pitt 
was the greatest fool that ever existed to encourage a mode of war which 
they who commanded the sea did not want, and which, if successful, would 
deprive them of it’. Upon the same reasoning Britain neither took the 
lead in adopting the Whitehead torpedo nor gave any encouragement to 
the submarine when Holland in America and Zédé in France began con- 
structing those vessels. Goschen, then First Lord, said that he saw no 
reason for Great Britain to build these craft, which were the weapons of 
a weaker Power, though she should think out the methods of dealing with 
it : a view disputed by Arnold Forster, who remarked that ‘ if it could be 
produced as a working article the Power which possesses the submarine 
boat will no longer be the inferior, but the superior, Power’ : and expressed 
the hope that the policy of following rather than leading other nations 
would not result in Britain being too late. 

In due course, though not so soon as some expected, the submarine 
became ‘a working article’. Britain had by then proceeded with its 
construction, under the driving force of Sir John Fisher: but she had not 
sufficiently studied the means of coping with it. The ravages of the 
U-boats were not arrested either in the last or the present war until a vast 
flotilla of many kinds of light surface craft had been created and armed 
with devices and weapons devised by scientists, and another flotilla in the 
air, some flying from the shore, some from carriers. 

The airplane came later. With her appearance a theory was evolved 
that a new ‘ power’, air power, distinct from sea power, had come into 
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existence. The word ‘ power’ was being used in a new sense, subjective 
in place of objective. The old meaning attached to the expression ‘sea 
power’ was capability to exercise the control of the routes across the 
sea. ‘ Power’ was capacity to effect a particular object. Under the new 
interpretation the word ‘ power’ was applied to the instrument with which 
control was effected. Mr. Brodie is under no illusions on this matter. ‘ It 
must be borne in mind that so long as the influence of the airplane is felt 
over the seas, air power is not something distinct from sea power but an 
integral part of it. Thus, advances in the tactical efficiency of aircraft 
cannot diminish the dominant influence upon modern global war of sea 
power, which refers merely to the ability to control seaborne transportation 
over the seas. And the hitting force exerted by aircraft operating from 
advanced bases gives new importance to the sea power which makes it 
possible to seize, hold and supply those bases.’ This is well and rightly 
said. Its truth bas received the fullest confirmation throughout the present 
war, and nowhere more than in the Mediterranean and the Pacific Ocean. 

One of the far-reaching developments of the ‘ machine age’ has been 
the mine. It was no novelty either in 1914 or the present war but its 
formidability and use have extended vastly, and it has imposed upon the 
“Sea Powers’ a heavy burden and many losses, calling upon them to 
create an immense flotilla of special vessels and a mass of scientific apparatus 
to combat the menaces of the mine in its new forms, magnetic, acoustic, 
and others. But though the mine has imposed restrictions on the mobility 
of sea forces and has inflicted serious losses, the means of dealing with it 
have been evolved : and it has not prevented sea power from fulfilling its 
great function of controlling the sea communications. 

The question naturally arises of whether the progress of invention in 
the machine age has enured to the injury or the benefit of the Sea Powers, 
in particular Great Britain. Both the last and the present wars have shown 
that the three types of new weapons, the underwater submarine and mine 
and the supersurface aircraft, are most powerful instruments of sea warfare. 
They have shown, too, that it is possible to meet and overcome them. 
The losses which have been suffered were due to the lag in production of 
the antidotes and the lesson this conveys is that the necessary equipment 
needs to be ready in time, together with the trained officers and men. A 
second lesson is that though in the past it was correct to estimate the 
relative strengths of sea forces in terms of the ships of the line, we have to 
remember that strength did not reside solely in them. The power of con- 
trolling the sea routes, defensively and offensively, depended also on the 
lesser vessels which provided the direct defence and attack upon the enemy 
at sea: the frigates, sloops, and gunbrigs. One great change which the 
modern inventions of the machine age has effected has been vastly to in- 
crease the fighting power of the lesser types of vessel. The vessels # the 
lesser types in the past, with the exceptions of the heavy gunboats of the 
Russians in the Baltic, operating in particular conditions, could do no harm 
to the old ship of the line. Their successors of to-day can sink or disable the 
great ship, who now needs, as her predecessors did not, protection against 
them. The new weapons or units, some of which bear some of the old 
names—frigate, corvette, and sloop—others with the new names of des- 
troyer, mine-sweeper, aircraft carrier, and aircraft in various forms, motor 
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gun and torpedo boats, perform the same functions as the old ones: but 
far more of them are needed. Thus while in the ‘peak’ year of the 
Napoleonic wars, 1810, the ‘ flotilla (as distinct from the frigates which 
correspond to our ‘ cruisers’ of to-day), numbered 460 sloops, gunbrigs, 
and cutters to deal with the enemy’s commerce attackers and interrupt his 
trade, the last war (1914-18) called for a flotilla of 764 small craft, from 
destroyers to motor boats, and in addition an auxiliary patrol force of 
3727 trawlers, drifters, and others: and though aircraft in that war 
played no appreciable part in the attack on shipping, molesting forty-four 
and sinking four small ships only, they took a large part, in conjunction 
with the surface flotillas, in the defence against submarines. Thus we have 
to add to the surface flotilla of 4491 craft called for by the new weapons 
some 2500 aircraft whose crews aud establishments numbered 55,000. 
In the present war the attack on shipping has been rendered more formid- 
able not only by the new types of submarine, mine, and aircraft but also 
by the advantage the enemy possessed in the use of bases from Norway 
to the Pyrenees and from the French, Italian, and African ports in the 
Mediterranean. But the destruction of his submarines has been greater. 
For 207 destroyed in the last war over 500 had been destroyed by the 
summer of 1944. There is indeed one complete similarity between our 
experiences before and after the machine age in the matter of the defence 
of shipping. The losses in the past were due to an insufficient number of 
vessels for direct defence. When that insufficiency was met, shipping 
losses fell. The losses in the last and present wars were due to an insufficient 
number of vessels and craft for direct defence, and again, when this was 
remedied, the losses fell. The lesson is obvious. 

Mr. Brodie has a thoughtful and well-balanced chapter on naval aviation. 
He takes no extreme views, he weighs judicially the arguments and asser- 
tions concerning the relative merits of the surface ship and aircraft. He 
sees clearly that, at present and as far into the future as it is possible to 
foresee, the two types are interdependent : strength lies in their combina- 
tion, or, in other words, in the old principle of the ‘ liaison of all arms ’. 

The broad conclusion to which Mr. Brodie comes is that though the 
conditions of naval war have been altered by these many and great changes 
in naval material, there is no indication that the new inventions of the 
hundred years of the ‘machine age’ have made campaigns at sea less 
decisive than they were in the past. Sea power retains its efficacy, but its 
maintenance is more costly than it was. It demands foresight, realisation 
of how new inventions can be applied to naval warfare, and preparation, 
in peace, of the means both of providing defence against the coming forms 
of attack and applying those same instruments to ones own offensive 
purposes. Invention moves so quickly, and with such secrecy, in the world 
of to-day that we cannot pursue with safety the old policy of awaiting the 
outcome of the rivals’ experiments. The Sea Power which desires to 
maintain its supremacy must be in the van of advancement in the realm 
of material. ‘In all human affairs,’ said Polybius, ‘ we ought to regulate 
every undertaking by considerations of time: but this is especially true 
in war in which a moment makes all the difference between success and 
failure, and to miss this is the most fatal of errors.’ 


H. W. Ricumonp. 
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The Policy of the United States towards the Neutrals, 1917-1918. By 
Tuomas E. Battey. (London: Milford, for Johns Hopkins University 
Press, 1942.) 


Tue United States government, on its entry into the war in April 1917, 
was at once faced with the problem of its attitude towards neutral 
rights : could it play an effective part in the blockade of Germany without 
adopting the belligerent practices which it had condemned during three 
years of neutrality ? Professor Bailey’s lucid and objective study of the 
shifts to which this desire for consistency led the government is based 
throughout on the records of the State Department, which were made 
available to him without reservation ; he also had access to the private 
files of Mr. Herbert Hoover and Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor in the Hoover 
Library at Stanford University. A valuable feature of the book is that 
the manuscript was submitted to John Foster Dulles, Vance McCormack, 
Frank L. Polk and others who were officially connected with American 
policy, and whose comments, printed in many cases in the footnotes, add 
considerably to the value of the material used. 

Dr. Bailey points to three cases in which the U.S. government declined 
after April 1917 to adopt practices which it had challenged as a neutral. 
These were the seizure in prize of suspected contraband on neutral vessels, 
the ordering of neutral vessels out of their course for the purpose of search, 
and the removing of enemy nationals from neutral ships. On the other 
hand there were three cases of violation of treaty rights or international 
law by the United States, namely the conscription of neutral aliens in 
violation of treaty guarantees, the violation on at least one occasion of 
Mexican territorial waters, and the improper detention of neutral vessels, 
Dr. Bailey does not include in the last category the requisitioning of 87 
Dutch vessels in American ports in March 1918; it is, however, doubtful 
whether the law of angary can be interpreted as covering this action. 
There were finally certain practices against which the United States had 
protested as a neutral, but ‘on grounds of international morals—not 
international law.’ These were blacklisting, bunker control, postal 
censorship, cable censorship, and ‘ hovering ’ off the three-mile limit. She 
adopted these practices as a belligerent and all ‘ bore harshly upon the 
neutrals ’ in varying degrees. 

The understanding of this side of United States policy has been confused 
by the tendency of American writers and politicians to regard adherence to 
the letter of what was called international law as an expression of American 
or Wilsonian idealism. Dr. Bailey’s final summing-up is almost, but not 
quite, free from this confusing of legality and morality. Like Heckscher 
and other neutral writers he assumes that international law as between 
belligerents and neutrals had been adequately defined in the Declaration of 
London of 1909; although this had not been ratified by any of the 1914 
belligerents it was nevertheless ‘an important statement of what enlight- 
ened jurists conceived international law to be’ (p. 380). It seems more 
correct to say that the 1914 war created a new situation to which rules of 
international law had in certain cases not been applied ; the existing law 
relating to blockade was, for example, still based on the close-cordon 
practice of earlier centuries, and the ‘ enlightened jurists ’ had decided in 
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1909 that raw cotton, wool, silk, rubber, raw hides and metallic ores were 
not susceptible of use in war. The U.S. government had a very lively 
concern as to the effects of the British ‘long-distance blockade’ on 
American trade with Germany ; but its sympathy for the Allies, Federal 
practices in the Civil War, its desire not to tie its own hands too closely, 
and its recognition that some at least of British activities could be defended 
in the light of changed conditions of warfare, resulted in a series of paper 
protests in 1914, 1915 and 1916 which concealed a good deal of uncertainty 
as to what position it really wished to take up. After entering the war 
the Washington government avoided the charge of inconsistency by leaving 
the work of interception and search to the British navy ; but its acquies- 
cence in these British activities, and the fact that it would if necessary 
have participated in them (p. 491), suggests that consistency rather than 
idealism was its primary consideration. 

The most important contribution of the United States to the economic 
war was her use of export control to extort rationing agreements from the 
European neutrals ; this was undeniably a use of her sovereign rights, 
although ‘ whether legal or illegal the embargo was bound to bring privation 
and possibly starvation.’ Dr. Bailey’s full account of these rationing 
negotiations (chaps IV to IX) is an important contribution to the history 
of the 1914-1918 war; it will remain the standard treatment until the 
archives of the European neutrals and allies are made available to the 
historian. There are some interesting details of President Wilson’s con- 
sistent opposition to disagreeable measures, even when legal, against the 
neutrals ; he showed ‘ more than ordinary solicitude for the Swiss and the 
Norwegians ’, and even after the U.S. Navy Department had made itself 
responsible for the sowing of the greater part of the Northern Barrage 
refused to join the British government in demanding that the Norwegians 
should close Norwegian territorial waters to German submarines. In the 
absence of British material it is hardly Dr. Bailey’s fault if his book fails 
at times to reveal the strength of British exasperation at some aspects of 
American policy ; his references to British policy are, for the same reason 
prebably, occasionally misleading. It is not made clear, for instance, that 
the navicert system was in no sense aninterference with American neutrality, 
but was instituted on the suggestion of the United States consul-general 
in London (p. 386). 

The whole work provides an important and scholarly contribution to 
the history of modern diplomacy, and some of the more controversial 
aspects of the subject have been avoided by a strict adherence to the 
problem suggested by the title. There is no attempt to estimate how far 
United States practices had invalidated in advance President Wilson’s 
challenge to British contraband-control measures in the second of the 
Fourteen Points, and this extreme assertion of the doctrine of the freedom 
of the seas, although it falls within the war period, is in fact not mentioned. 


W. N. Mepticortt. 
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Short LVotices 


Less attention has been paid to Greek secular architecture than to 
any other branch of classical archaeology, and it is fitting that the scholar 
who cleared up the problems of the Greek house, Professor D. M. Robinson, 
should have sponsored the first book on The Political Meeting-Places of | 
the Greeks, by William A. McDonald (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
and London: Humphrey Milford, 1943). It is a book to be proud of, 
thorough, ingenious and sensible. Inevitably it will not prove the last 
word on the subject, but it is an exceptionally good effort—the term is 
apt, for the author has achieved his results by personal energy and enter- 
prise. He has not merely summarized but re-examined the accounts of 
excavations, and has explored ruins at many places, including some that 
are by no means easy of access. (It is lamentable that his unique collec- 
tion of photographs should have been so abominably reproduced.) The 
combination of Homeric and archaeological evidence upon public meetings 
and government in the Bronze Age makes up an interesting and far less 
scrappy picture than might be anticipated. For the Hellenic centuries 
a different arrangement is followed. There are separate chapters on the 
city assemblies and city councils, divided in either case into a collection 
of literary or epigraphical material and a study of the extant meeting- 
places. There is also a chapter on the federal leagues, summarizing the 
history, functions and constitution of each so far as is relevant to the site, 
date and size of its meeting-place. No one had gone through the texts 
with this in mind, and historians of political institutions will profit from 
both the matter and the use made of it. A last chapter of ‘ Comparisons 
and Conclusions’ is mainly architectural; the fact emerges that civic 
government in the great age of city states was conducted in the simplest 
buildings, many of them ill-adapted to the purpose and almost all of them 
extremely uncomfortable. A. W. L. 


Several studies have been devoted in recent years to the mystery 
surrounding the great politico-religious rift in the medieval Mohammedan 
world which resulted from the establishment of the Fatimid dynasty. 
More especially, the problems presented by the Ismaili movement, its 
relation to the ‘ Carmathian’ revolts, and the disputed claim of the Fati- 
mids to descent from the Prophet, were subjected to a sober and penetrating 
analysis by Dr. Bernard Lewis in his book on The Origins of Ismailism, 
published in 1940. The conclusions reached by Dr. Lewis have now 
been vigorously controverted by Dr. W. Ivanow in The Rise of the Fatimids, 
published by the Oxford University Press for the Islamic Research Associa- 
tion of Bombay (1942). The greater part of the volume is occupied with 
the Arabic text and translations of various Ismaili sources relating to the 
‘concealed Imams’ of the Fatimids and the founder of the dynasty, the 
Caliph al-Mahdi. To this Dr. Ivanow has prefixed a lengthy introduction 
of 156 pages, in which he evaluates the evidence presented by these texts 
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and treats of a number of questions connected with the Ismaili and Car- 
mathian movements. The texts themselves are an interesting and welcome 
addition to the scanty materials hitherto available. Two of them are 
narratives of the flight of al-Mahdi to the Maghrib ; the others are more 
or less ‘esoteric’ religious texts. In publishing them the editor has 
certainly succeeded in making out a case for his argument that from the 
point of view of the historian the ‘ esoteric ’ sources, with their cabbalistic 
symbolism, are far less reliable than those intended for general circulation. 
The translations, unfortunately, are at many points highly inaccurate 
and misleading. There remain, however, the numerous problems raised 
by the obscurity of the propaganda which preceded the establishment 
of the dynasty. Although Dr. Ivanow professes to regard the authenticity 
of al-Mahdi’s descent as ‘ hardly essential for the historian ’ and ‘a matter 
of curiosity only ’, it is in fact the main theme of his Introduction. Here 
his advocacy at times leads him too far. It is one thing, for example, to 
refute the biassed orthodox tradition of the Persian ‘ oculist’, but quite 
another to dismiss him as a myth, and the assertion that the doctrine of 
‘trustee’ _Imams was an invention of much later times is as difficult to 
sustain. But his work is not in vain if it reminds us that the torch of 
common-sense gives but a flickering light in these twilit regions, and that 
the more deeply one penetrates into them the more involved does the 
mystery seem to become. H. A. R. G. 






In his Select Scottish Cases of the Thirteenth Century (Edinburgh : 
William Hodge and Company, 1944) the Lord Justice-Clerk modestly offers 
a tentative exposition of ‘ the law and practice of Scotland during the earliest 
period in which organized justice was dispensed in the land’. This slender 
volume consists of seventy-four ‘ reports ’ of civil actions and an introduc- 
tion of forty-eight pages, together with a number of convenient tables. 
The ‘ reports ’, it should be explained, are the work of Lord Cooper himself, 
and he describes them as a condensed summary in modern form of each 
case, based upon the original documents and in some instances upon in- 
ference. All except one of the seventy-four reports are derived from sources 
already in print: the exception (no. 44) is accompanied by the text of 
the original. The author suggests that his method, and particularly the 
arbitrary selection of cases he has been forced to make in order to bring 
the material within manageable compass, will not commend itself to the 
historical scholar. But the historian will not be disposed to quarrel with 
the method of approach, where the subject is obscure and the sources 
scattered and sometimes imperfectly edited. The comments on the cases 
are helpful and throw light on dark places. What may surprise the reader 
is the large proportion of actions in this collection which came before 
ecclesiastical judges and the dearth of material available to illustrate the 
procedure before secular tribunals. Of the seventy-nine processes in- 
cluded in the seventy-four reports, no less than thirty-six came before 
ecclesiastical tribunals, mainly judges delegate, and as few as twelve before 
the king’s court. This disproportion is partly due, no doubt, as the author 
suggests, to the wide jurisdiction permitted to judges delegate in the earlier 
part of the century and partly to the disappearance of records of proceed- 
ings in the king’s court, for rotuli domini regis existed at least as early as 
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1219 (p. 21). The outline history to be found in the introduction indicates 
how relatively backward the judicial organization in Scotland was as 
compared with that in contemporary England. A comparison with con- 
temporary Ireland might suggest too that, however repugnant an English 
overlordship might be, it would, had it been effective, have brought im- 
mense benefits to the sister kingdom. In Scotland, as in Ireland, the 
trouble was that the English kings never accomplished the task to which 
they set their hands, and few calamities are so disastrous as an imperfect 
conquest and a long reluctance to admit failure. As it was, Scotland drew 
from England the chief materials for a legal system which, though lagging 
far behind, attained in the thirteenth century a standard that contrasts 
favourably with the conditions under which justice was administered in 
Scotland in the following centuries. Indeed, to Lord Cooper the thirteenth 
century is the golden age of Scottish history. More light will be shed on 
that age when the Regiam Majestatem is adequately edited and when the 
registers of writs, described in a postscript to the introduction, are also 
edited. Meanwhile the present volume is a welcome introduction to the 
early history of Scottish law. There are few blemishes, and those to be 
mentioned are but trifles. The schools of Malton, however, were surely 
not the schools of the Gilbertine priory, and the comment on the case 
where the master of these schools appears as a judge delegate is, in part, 
beside the point (p. 54). Should not the ‘archidecanus Glasguensis ’ 
(p. 63) be ‘ archidiaconus’? And ‘ will’ in the first line of no. 68 should 
apparently be ‘ vill ’. H. G. R. 


Whether or no there was any noteworthy literary activity among the 
English Jews of the middle ages, its relics are very sparse indeed. Hitherto, 
only two specimens have been published in full—the highly obscure poems 
of Meir of Norwich, edited by A. Berliner (London, 1887), and an important 
work on Hebrew punctuation by Moses of London, printed with most 
Rabbinic Bibles. It is desirable for this reason to call attention to a 
little volume that has recently appeared in Palestine, Piske Rabbenu 
Elijahu leSeder Zeraim, edited by M. J. L. Sachs (Mizrahi Association, 
Jerusalem, 1941). The work comprises casuistic decisions on the first 
section of the Misbnah (the older component of the Talmud). The author 
is Magister Elias fil’ Magistri Mossei of London (son of the scholar men- 
tioned above) whose name occurs very frequently in the secular records 
of the time as one of the most active Anglo-Jewish financiers ; be enjoyed, 
too, some reputation as a physician, and is beginning to emerge as perhaps 
the most distinguished English Jew of the middle ages. (He is not 
identical, however, as was once thought, with Elias le Eveske, arch- 
presbyter of English Jewry, 1243-57). This illustration of the intellectual 
range and interests of a medieval English Rabbi—identical with those of 
his North French contemporaries, as might have been expected—is thus 
highly welcome. There is indeed little in it to interest the general student, 
except for a few specimens of Anglo-Norman vocabulary used for explan- 
atory purposes and a few illustrations of social life. These, it may be 
mentioned, make it appear that the interests of the English Jews of the 
period were not so rigidly confined to money-lending as the official records 
would lead one to imagine. C. R. 
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The Basilicon Doron of King James VI is an historical document of 
great interest. An edition, therefore, which shows how the work was 
written and developed into its final form, is very much worth while. 
(The Basilicon Doron of King James VI, vol.i. Edited by James Craigie. 
The Scottish Text Society, 3rd series, vol. 16. Edinburgh and London : 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1944). Mr. Craigie prints three different 
texts, neatly arranged so that the reader has all of them before him at the 
same time. The first is from a manuscript (MS. Royal 18, B. xv) in the 
British Museum. This is the revised first draft in James’s own hand. 
The second text is that of the secret Edinburgh edition of 1599 which 
consisted of only seven copies; and the third is that of the first public 
edition printed in Edinburgh in 1603. A comparison of these texts is 
highly interesting. James’s first draft is written in the full flavour and 
orthography of sixteenth-century Lowland Scots. It runs along without 
paragraphing or sufficient punctuation. It shows how the king wrote, 
deleted, and emended until his manuscript must have been scarcely legible 
in many places. His corrections are carefully noted by Mr. Craigie. The 
edition of 1599 is in English, though it is very faithful to the original and 
contains many Scottish words. It must have been printed from an 
englished copy of James’s first draft ; and this gives point to a passage in 
Spottiswood which mentions ‘Sir James Sempill, one of his Majesty’s 
servants, whose hand was used in transcribing that treatise’. One can 
only guess what happened, but certainly James’s manuscript required a 
lot of working over. The edition of 1603 represents a thorough revision. 
The style is more polished, and the number of Scottish words is reduced. 
There are numerous deletions, apparently to eliminate pbrases that were 
too homely or uncouth, or to strike out things that had best be left unsaid. 
Thus a reference in the first edition to the clansmen of the Western Isles 
as ‘ Wolues and Wilde Boares’ is discreetly omitted, as is also a passage 
explaining that when ‘some unhappie mutinie or suddaine rebellion were 
blazed up’, a king might justly use equivocation. ‘To do otherwaies, it 
were no Magnanimity, but rash tempting of God.’ Many passages are 
amplified with new material. Quotations from the classics and from the 
Bible are checked, their number is increased, and marginal notes add 
classical references in support of the text. James introduces a passage 
pointing out the great benefits of union between England and Scotland ; 
and he also adds a preface in which he softens his bitter fulminations against- 
the Scottish clergy and denies loudly that his book is anti-English in any 
way. Mr. Craigie prints the texts without introduction or editorial 
comment. These he promises for a second volume. It is to be hoped 
that he can soon complete his task, for the Basilicon Doron has never been 
edited as it deserves. D. H. W. 


By bringing together a number of accounts and documents relating to 
the Second Voyage of the East India Company, Sir William Foster has 
added to the debt which students of the growth of East Indian trade already 
owe him. (The Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton to the Moluccas. Hakluyt 
Society. Second Series, Vol. LXXXVIII, 1943.) The two longest and 
most interesting documents are ‘ The last East India Voyage ’, published 
by Walter Burre in 1606, and the ‘ Exact Discourse of the Subtilities 
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of the East Indies’, by Edmund Scott, who was factor at Bantam 
between 1603 and 1605. The story of the voyage can be briefly 
told. In March 1604 Middleton set sail with four vessels, Ascension, 
Susan, Dragon and Hector (the same four which had made the first 
voyage), bound for Java and the Moluccas for pepper and cloves. He 
reached Bantam in December, and leaving two ships to load pepper, 
sent the Ascension to Banda whilst he in the Dragon went to the Moluccas. 
With some difficulty he got a cargo of cloves. On October 6, 1605, he set 
sail for home, arriving in the Downs in May of the following year. The 
Susan was lost on the homeward voyage, but in spite of this, the combined 
accounts of the first two voyages showed a profit of ninety-five per cent. 
To the average reader, the chief interest of the story lies in the vivid 
portrayal of the dangers and difficulties of these early voyages. The 
mortality, chiefly from dysentery, was appalling. Scarcely a day passes 
without its grim entry, “ This day died so-and-so of the flixe.”” Although 
his instructions, which are printed as an appendix, told Middleton to avoid 
staying at the Cape, he had to do so on account of the ravages of scurvy. 
So undermanned were the ships that it was only possible to get them home 
by enlisting Chinese and Indians, and had the Dragon not caught up with 
the Hector in Table Bay, her crew would have abandoned her, simply for 
lack of manpower to sail her home. Another point which emerges is the 
extraordinarily tangled relationships in the Far East between Dutch, 
Portuguese, British and various native potentates. The Dutch were 
already in the ascendant, and both Middleton and Scott were under no 
illusions as to their chances of success in debarring the English from the 
Indies. Lastly, in Scott’s narrative we have a fine picture of the type of 
man who made trade with the Indies possible. Scott was a typical rum- 
bustious Elizabethan. He was astute, wary, truculent on occasion, and 
quite devoid of scruples. The story of the tortures inflicted on the Javan 
who had attempted to rob the factory makes unpleasant reading, but one 
reader, at any rate, must confess to an admiration of the superb panache 
with which he dressed his bare dozen men in English colours and drilled 
them until they put up a much more imposing show than the far more 
numerous Dutch. If Sir William Foster had done nothing else than rescue 
Scott from oblivion, he would have deserved well of all students of this 
period. But he has done more. He has brought together and edited 
with meticulous care all the information we are ever likely to have on this 
interesting voyage. F. W. B. 


In his essay on Restoration Puritanism (London: Milford, for Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1944) Professor Harry Grant Plum of 
the University of Iowa has not attempted to write a brief history of 
puritanism, though be has given an excellent summary all the same. His 
endeavour has been to explain the position of puritanism in English history 
and its influences on English religion and life. The general thesis of the 
work is that puritanism has had its chief result in the foundation of English 
liberties. ‘ At the moment when the Anglican Church took definite action 
against it, it became peculiarly the exponent of individual liberty in religion 
as well as of the desire to purify the English church from all the forms and 
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ornaments of the old Catholic organization.’ That is well said. It was 
not merely a purer worship which the puritan wanted. Neither was 
the puritan a great exponent of religious liberty during the civil wars 
and the Commonwealth. It was only in the fire of persecution from 
church and parliament which had returned with sore feelings for all they 
had suffered that puritans began to cry for liberty of conscience. Compre- 
hension in a state church was for the majority of nonconformists impossible 
as long as the Church of England, whether rightly or wrongly, maintained 
the essentials of catholicism. At the Reformation the Church of England 
cast off the pope only to fall under the domination of the king, and its 
assertion of divine right and passive submission widened the breach with 
dissent, especially when the king was a Roman catholic. Bitter hatred 
of Rome possessed the puritan, especially at the time of the Popish Plot. 
He held that there could be no toleration for Roman catholics and part 
of his opposition to the Church of England was due to the belief that she 
was tainted with ‘popery’. ‘They love Rome more than us’, said 
Baxter. It was the fear of the papist sharing in the advantages which 
made the puritan hesitate to accept the royal indulgences. A growing 
hatred of persecution led to a growing desire for toleration since com- 
prehension had proved impossible. Liberty in religion was accompanied 
by the insistence on civil and constitutional liberty, and on these lines the 
puritan shared in the development of those liberties which became the 
Englishman’s cherished heritage. Professor Plum’s sympathetic review 
has strangely omitted the part that the Quakers played in these develop- 
ments. On page 73 we read that William appointed twenty presbyterians 
to church office. It is to be presumed that he means twenty low church- 
men with presbyterian sympathies. There was always a puritan section 
of the English church. There are one or two slips on page 75. There 
was no bishop of Durham between January 1672 and August 1674 and 
Crewe did not enter his diocese till June 1675. Bishop of York is of course 
a slip. Morley was bishop of Winchester, not London. The §8.P.C.K. 
(p. 90) was founded in 1698. There is a curious statement on page 99, 
‘only those who attended the parish church could receive aid from 
tithe’. oO. B. W. 


The latest volume in the series of monographs on historic Jewish 
communities, Vilna, by Israel Cohen (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1943), has less bearing upon general history than any 
of those that have preceded it. Vilna itself was founded only in the 
fourteenth century, while its Jewish community is a good deal younger 
and took many generations to reach maturity. In the eighteenth century, 
however, it became a very important centre of Jewish life—from some 
points of view, the greatest in Eastern Europe—as it was to remain down 
to our own day, though influencing and being influenced by the sur- 
rounding Christian world to a curiously small extent. It is associated 
with some of the greatest names of recent generations in the field of Rabbinic 
studies, with the rebirth of modern Hebrew literature and some of the 
outstanding literary productions in Yiddish, with the Jewish socialist 
movement, with a particularly vigorous social and community life. It is 
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to this that the essential part of Mr. Cohen’s book is devoted. Some- 
times the relevance of what he says to the affairs of Vilna Jewry is slight, 
but by virtue of his irrelevancies he has produced what is probably the 
best introduction in the English language to the inner history of the Jewish 
masses in Eastern Europe. About a quarter of the volume is devoted to 
contemporary events, from the outbreak of the last war down to our 
own day. The community survived with undiminished vigour eight or 
more changes of rule between 1914 and 1922, notwithstanding adverse 
legislation, heavy financial levies, and occasional pogroms. Under the 
Polish Republic, a general economic decline began, which was reflected 
in every aspect of communal life. Finally, in 1942, after the German 
occupation, the community was almost blotted out of existence. 


C. R. 


The Harvard Studies in Romance Languages already include several 
painstaking pieces of research into French literature of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries. Jacques Cazotte, the subject of the latest 
addition to the series (by E. P. Shaw: London: Milford, for Harvard 
University Press, 1944), made no great figure either in the literature or 
the politics of his time. Though his Oewvres complétes were published in 
seven volumes in 1788, only one work, Le Diable Amoureux, was frequently 
reprinted during the nineteenth century (the first American edition dates 
from 1830), and his name occurs in bistories of the French Revolution only 
as one of the few victims of the tribunal of August 17th. The literary 
side of the present study is better done than the biographical. One realizes 
the place of Cazotte’s insipid Martinism against the bogus orientalism and 
artificial immoralism of the pre-revolutionary salons better than the relation 
of his royalism to the spirit of the revolution. Neither the Bouffons con- 
troversy nor the Lavalette episode is very clearly explained : Cazotte’s 
reactions to the events of 1789-92 are rendered unintelligible by the author’s 
failure to distinguish between one stage of the revolution and another : 
the account of the September massacre is based upon worthless authorities : 
and the so-called ‘ Prophecy of 1788’ is so evidently an after-thought that 
no historian would give it the space allowed by Mr. Shaw. But another 
gap in literary history has been filled. We know at least that nothing 
much is to be gained by reopening it. J. M. T. 


The sixth volume of the Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, 
edited by Dr. Adelaide L. Fries (Raleigh, N.C.: North Carolina Historical 
Commission, 1943), covers the years 1793 to 1808. This period is naturally 
less eventful than those of the foundation and the American Revolution. 
The Salem district was ceasing to be a frontier. Political troubles were 
few ; even the militia difficulties appear to have been overcome. The 
community settled down to consolidate, and the theocratic social discipline 
began to relax. The institution of marriage by lot, always tempered by 
elopement, had to be more closely defined ; even so it was often disregarded, 
and the disregard was not always punished by perpetual exclusion from 
the society. In spite of repeated discountenance from the elders, young 
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men took part in shooting matches on the Fourth of July. Brethren 
stood for county offices or accepted justiceships of the peace without 
consulting the community. All the same, the discipline, with its routine 
punctuated by different kinds of music, its detailed town-planning, and 
some of its economic institutions under communal control, still con- 
stituted the main framework of life at Salem. This volume is, therefore, 
not without interest to students of collectivist institutions ; nor to those 
of American national consciousness. One can already trace in these years 
the development of one important element in that consciousness—a kind 
of nationalist pacifism, an American patriotism based on thankfulness 
for America’s isolation from the quarrels of Europe. This was combined, 
then as later, with keen interest in the fortunes of kindred communities 
left behind in Europe. The brethren were aware, however, that American 
national unity was not a thing beyond all question: there are two inter- 
esting references to a project for dividing the legal property to the com- 
munity’s lands between two titular proprietors, one in the northern 
colonies and the other in the southern, in case of difficulties arising from 
a separation of north and south. A word should be said about the editing 
of this volume: it is a calendar, rather than a full transcription of the 
records, for, as Dr. Fries points out in her foreword, nineteen-twentieths 
must be omitted for lack of space, and the reader is given to understand 
that a great deal of what is omitted is routine details of religious services. 
mF, 


Mr. Colvin R. de Silva’s work in two volumes on Ceylon under the British 
Occupation, 1795-1833 (Colombo : Apothecaries’ Company, 1942) is a solid 
and interesting piece of work based not only on the researches of other 
Ceylonese scholars but also on a very full use of the London and Colombo 
archives. The main weight of the book (apart from the story of the occupa- 
tion and of relations with Kandy, which is told fully and with discernment) 
is in administrative history. If this part of the work is somewhat confusing, 
that is not Mr. de Silva’s.fault, but rather that of the early administrators, 
who experimented with legislation and finance on partial information and 
without much regard for continuity, cancelled each other’s measures or 
withdrew from their-own, and then further corrected themselves, as often 
as not, by repeating the experiment in another form. Indeed, one of the 
most striking things in the whole story is the exhibition of the temerity 
with which the early British administrators, inspired by a few simple 
general principles, attempted to impose their own patterns on a complicated 
state of affairs which it would have taken (had there been such persons 
then) a trained medieval economic historian to understand. Some light 
is thrown, particularly, on the attempt to deal with tropical products on 
monopolist or at least restrictive principles, by the history of the cinnamon 
monopoly which, by accepting small sales and high prices of Ceylon cinna- 
mon as inevitable, very nearly made the world safe for Chinese cassia 
without any compensation to Ceylon except a smallish fixed revenue to the 
government of the island. In all, this is a most interesting study. It 
could have been made a little easier to follow by introducing a glossary of 
administrative terms and a table of weights and measures ; it could also 
have been lightened of some of the financial detail without suffering great 
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loss. But those readers who are prepared to follow the administrative 
story through will find themselves rewarded by new light on subjects of 
more than administrative interest. R. P. 


Dr. Harold T. Parker introduces his latest book with the statement 
that he is a student of the Napoleonic period who has succumbed to the 
ever-present temptation to turn to the military side of the story. It may 
be said without ungraciousness that his book, Three Napoleonic Battles 
(Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1944) would in any 
case give that impression. He is clearly a careful and sound historian, 
but he does not always seize the essential military characteristics of the 
operations which he describes. For instance, when dealing with the 
battle of Friedland he does not bring out the point that it is one of the 
most perfect examples of Napoleonic strategy, the corps advancing widely 
dispersed but ready to close swiftly upon the strategic advanced guard. 
The Waterloo campaign, the subject of Dr. Parker’s third essay, represents 
a variant—because Napoleon was advancing against two armies which 
he intended to drive apart—two wings with a single strategic reserve 
which could be swung in support of either. Dr. Parker’s other battle is 
Aspern. Thus Napoleon’s methods are illustrated by one great victory, 
one sharp check for which he could atone, and one catastrophic defeat 
which brought everything down. There is, however, no reason to grumble 
because the Emperor does not appear at his most brilliant, and it is of 
added interest that at Aspern and Waterloo he was opposed to the best 
commanders whom he ever encountered. Many generals in the situation 
of the Archduke Charles at Aspern would have dissipated their armies 
along the Danube, but he did not make a mistake of that sort. The error 
he did make, that of failing to maintain an attack which must have ended 
in disaster for Napoleon, was due to over-caution. The central theme 
of the book, which links the accounts of the three battles, is Napoleon’s 
temperament and power and the increasing inflexibility by which he was 
overcome during the latter period of his military career. The worst 
military error of his life is to be found in his dealings with Grouchy in the 
Waterloo campaign, and this fate did not forgive. Yet, as Dr. Parker 
points out, the conception of the Waterloo campaign and the opening 
moves were as brilliant as any that he had ever achieved. His subordinates 
were not what they had been, but his choice of those available, with Davout 
and Suchet both left out, was another grave error. If the book does not 
add anything to the judgements already formed ofthese campaigns it 
will induce some fresh reflections upon the destiny of Napoleon. CC. F. 


A melancholy topic is persuasively and on the whole lucidly handled 
by Mr. J. A. Levandis in The Greek Foreign Debt and the Great Powers, 
1821-1898 (London: Milford, for Columbia University Press, 1944). Should 
governments intervene as champions of the claims of private bondholders 
upon the revenues of sovereign states? English tradition said no: the 
two loans raised in London in 1824-5 were purely private speculations ; 
the loan of 1832 was guaranteed by the three protecting Powers, but in 
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the settlement of 1860 they appeared as mediators only, and were content 
with an advisory board of inquiry, stopping short of control. The six 
loans of 1879-90, mostly raised in Paris, were on a much bigger scale, 
reflecting the optimism of the borrower and the abundance of European 
capital seeking an outlet. Unfortunately, most of the money went abroad 
in commissions, purchase of armaments, and service of interest on the 
earlier debts, so that very little was available for productive works in 
Greece. In the ’nineties, as in the ’seventies, Greece was industrially still 
“a region of stunted development ’. 

The war of 1897 brought to a head the demand of her creditors for 
international financial control, and this time the governments, led by 
Germany, set up a severe, and only nominally indirect, control over the 
most productive revenues of the state, appearing now as zealous debt- 
collectors for their bondholders. The author argues that this control 
was more harsh than salutary, and much more severe than the treatment 
given to other debtor states, such as Turkey. Contrary to a current 
belief, holders of Greek bonds ultimately ‘fared better than most pur- 
chasers of European government bonds’. The work is based on wide read- 
ing and is fully annotated ; the bibliography is impressive, but the principle 
of division between the lists of ‘ primary ’ and ‘ secondary ’ sources is not 
very intelligible. In the text, sums of money expressed variously in 
pounds, francs, and drachmas are not easy to compare. On p. 21, the first 
name of Capt. Hastings should be Abney, not Habney. CG. W.&. 


The intention of the Hudson’s Bay Record Society to publish two 
volumes of Dr. McLoughlin’s correspondence has been modified. The 
Letters of John McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver to the Governor and 
Committee, Second Series, 1839-44 (London: The Society, 1943), will 
therefore be followed by a third volume. Dr. Kaye Lamb’s introduction 
to the volume now under notice is confined to two topics, ‘ the controversy 
that sprang up in 1841 between McLoughlin and Sir George Simpson 
over the conduct of the trade on the North West Coast, and the murder 
of . . . John McLoughlin, junior, at Stikine in April, 1842’. The interest 
of the latter question is mainly personal, though the documents incident- 
ally throw a good deal of light upon living conditions in the remoter 
Hudson’s Bay Company posts. Its chief importance lies in the unfavour- 
able view which it gives of the character of Sir George Simpson. Without 
making any real effort to check the cock-and-bull story that was told him, 
he wrote off to McLoughlin attributing the affair to his son’s misconduct. 
McLoughlin’s investigations convinced the officials in London that this 
theory was quite unfounded ; but Simpson was too proud, or too prejudiced, 
to admit that he had done McLoughlin a grievous wrong. The other 
controversy centred round Simpson’s decision in 1841 to close all the 
trading posts in the north except Fort Simpson, which would serve as a 
northern supply depot, and to carry on the greater part of the trade by 
means of the steamer Beaver. The materials in this volume show that 
McLoughlin could put forward a well-reasoned case against this decision, 
but hardly enable us to decide whether he was, as in the other case, in 
the right. Later Simpson broadened his proposals to cover the building 
of a new post at the southern end of Vancouver Island, which should by 
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degrees supersede Fort Vancouver as the company’s headquarters for 
the entire region ; and in this he was entirely justified by events. In any 
case McLoughlin had no idea of how to urge his point of view upon his 
superior officer. When he decided to continue the controversy he under- 
mined his own position, and ‘ by the spring of 1844 the Governor and 
Committee had come to the conclusion that steps would have to be taken 
to get rid of him’. The correspondence and the documents appended 
by the efficient editor of the series, Mr. Rich, afford a good deal of in- 
formation about relations with the Russian-American company at Sitka. 
There is less than might have been anticipated on the beginning of American 
settlement ; but there are some piquant references by McLoughlin to the 
sayings and doings of United States Congressmen of the period, who were 
inclined to be critical of British policy towards the (American) Indians 
and were apt to base their criticism rather on prejudiced reports than on 
authenticated facts. This volume, like the first, is also published for the 
Champlain Society. wee 


Georges Clemenceau was born on September 28, 1841, but not until 
September 1944 could Frenchmen celebrate his centenary in a free France. 
No biography of a French statesman can have made a more timely appear- 
ance than the third volume in the Harvard series of Makers of Modern 
Europe, Mr. Geoffrey Bruun’s Clemenceau (London: Milford, 1944), 
published just after the centenary celebrations at a time when men’s 
thoughts ever more go forwards to the peace to come and backwards to 
the Peace of Versailles in which Clemenceau had so large a share. As 
Mr. Bruun says in the introduction to his excellent select bibliography, 
the materials for an adequately documented life of Clemenceau have not 
yet been collected. Such a life is unlikely to appear before the Société 
des Amis de Clemenceau has published its complete edition of Clemenceau’s 
works and before the personal papers, either already at the Quai d’Orsay or 
left in trust to be handed over to the French Government in 1949, are 
available for consultation—if indeed they have survived the German 
occupation. Nevertheless, in 205 closely packed pages, Mr. Bruun has 
written an admirably balanced appreciation of one whose active political 
life covered fifty of the seventy years of the Third Republic, whose signifi- 
cance ‘ has increased steadily . . . since his death in 1929 and whose 
heroic devotion to the sterner democratic ideals has not yet been adequately 
honoured in America or in Europe’. Naturally the stature of the minister 
who said, ‘ Je fais la guerre ’ has increased above all since 1940. ‘ It was 
for lack of a Clemenceau that we collapsed’, wrote M. d’Ormesson in the 
Figaro of September 28, 1944. ‘Other statesmen were perhaps as in- 
telligent, as wide-awake, as hard-working and may have had qualities 
which he did not possess. But none ever had such force of char- 
acter. He was already the incarnation of French resistance.’ Very 
similar is Mr. Bruun’s verdict: ‘although Clemenceau undoubtedly 
possessed a superior mind his mental endowment was not matchless . . . 
What raised him to greatness were his personal qualities, his penetrating 
frankness, his will power, his force of charaeter.’ He was ‘the self- 
appointed censor of three generations of French politicians ’, ruthless in 
making war and peace, intensely realist, acutely aware of the defects and 
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limitations of the society which he was called upon to govern, yet at the 
same time an idealist anxious to goad it into betterment, a lonely senti- 
mentalist, harsh to family and friends and roughly tender to the common 
folk at home and ‘ the little soldier in the trenches’. This character of 
the man, the problems he had to meet and his methods of dealing with 
them emerge very clearly in this scholarly volume. One point of detail— 
Mr. Bruun speaks of Clemenceau’s ‘ lean bearded face ’ in 1870. A photo- 
graph of 1863 shows a bearded student, but in one of 1869 and any subse- 
quent pictures known to me he has a moustache alone. Did the siege of 
Paris necessitate an extra emergency growth ? 4. °. 3.0. 


For the third time during the war, Dr. Héjer has contributed a diplo- 
matic study to the series of Annuals published by the University of Uppsala. 
His ‘ England, Russia and the Question of Central Asia, 1869-1885’ is a 
clear and well-annotated quarto of some 200 pages, with a map and two 
plans from English sources. Like its predecessor on Bismarck and Decazes, 
it owes its origin to Professor Wittrock’s seminar, which dealt with the 
European system of states after 1871. And once again the author must 
rely almost wholly upon printed works, occasionally failing to find in Sweden 
the volume that he desires. His careful and impartial investigation, 
however, has been directed to a great mass of material from many lands, 
British predominating. Like others, he has found almost all our statesmen 
commemorated by bulky lives of widely varying value. And he claims 
that his present topic illuminates the special difficulties which even the best 
parliamentary constitution may encounter in its foreign policy. Lack of 
continuity and of secrecy, tactical handicaps in the choice of men, in this 
case the inferiority of the Granville-Gladstone combination to the well- 
informed Salisbury with his concentrated power—these impress the 
impartial Swedish critic. Bismarck’s opinion in October, 1884, that all 
powers except England were interested above all else in keeping Mr. 
Gladstone in office, convinced Ferry at the time. Neither the Prince of 
Wales nor Lord Rosebery, however, could have induced the Chancellor to 
cross the path of Russia. At the end of March, 1885, a collision between 
Russians and Afghans, in spite of a recent truce, was thought to make a 
new Anglo-Russian war inevitable. That peace was maintained, holds the 
author, was largely due to the fact that Lord Dufferin had quite unusual 
qualifications for the vice-royalty to which he had lately been appointed. 
The avoidance of war, as he clearly shows, also owed much to exceptional 
individuals on both sides, the journalist W. T. Stead being certainly the 
most unusual. How widespread was the expectation of a war which might 
expose Melbourne and Sydney to the Russian fleet appeared in the arma- 
ments and negotiations of Sweden for the defence of her neutrality. The 
German military attaché in London calculated that 90,000 English and 
Indians could be reinforced by 195,000 Turks and Caucasians when hostil- 
ities should at last begin. Germany therefore pressed Turkey to remain 
neutral, and stirred up Austria and France to oppose the opening of the 
Straits. Bismarck’s motives for a course which strengthened the peace- 
loving Gladstone and Granville when an Anglo-Russian war might have 
safeguarded Germany are, like much else in this interesting book, con- 
vincingly elucidated. W. F.R. 
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Notices of Periodical and Occasional 
Publications, 1944 


THE arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. We 
desire to express our gratitude to the contributors to whom we owe these 
notices. Owing to present difficulties, many of the periodicals normally 
noticed have not been available. 


General History and European International Relations 


S. Harrison Thomson edits a ‘list of active medieval and renaissance scholars 
[in U.S.A. and Canada] and their publications, 1944’, with articles on ‘ Latin 
Palaeography, 1929-43’, and on ‘Ten Years of American Scholarship in Medieval 
Science’. Progress of medieval and renaissance studies in the U.S. and Canada, 
Bulletin 18. 

E. C. Curwen, The problem of early water-mills [with illustrations]. Antiquity, 
xviii. 

Arnold Ehrhardt traces the development of the legend that Pontius Pilate was 
a Christian, and analyses the evidence: he concludes that the tradition is apocryphal 
and Gnostic in origin. Church Quart. Rev. cxxxvii. 

K. K. Lukose gives a short summary of the development of the Christian churches 
of Malabar. Ibid., cxxxviii. 

Irene Samuel traces the medieval history of the legend of Semiramis. Medievalia 
et Humanistica, ii. 

E. G. Bowen, The travels of the Celtic saints [with some illustrative maps showing 
the distribution of dedications]. Antiquity, xviii. 

S. H. Thomson discusses the evidence about the identity of Master Adam de Bocfeld 
(alias Bochermefort), a thirteenth-century English commentator on Aristotle, and 
lists 31 MSS. of his works, at least 25 of which are of the thirteenth century. Medievalia 
et Humanistica, ii. 

F. Gilbert, Sir John Fortescue’s ‘ Dominium regale et politicum ’ [argues in support 
of Dr. S. B. Chrimes’s view that Fortescue’s concept was in fact derived from St. 
Thomas’s discussion of ‘ dominium imperiale’]. Ibid. 

H. Baron, Articulation and Unity in the Italian Renaissance and in the modern 
West. Annual Report of American Hist. Assoc. for 1942, vol. iii. 

C. D. Broad, Summarizes and contrasts the fundamental philosophic tenets of 
Aquinas and Descartes, and criticizes the latter’s. Cambridge Hist. Journal, viii. 

Franklin le van Baumer examines the survival in the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries of the idea of solidarity of Christian powers against the Turk. He 
concludes that this survival was something more than lip-service and stresses par- 
ticularly the sincerity with which James I pursued the idea. Amer. Hist. Rev. 1. 

W. Kirchner, The Danish-Russian treaty of 1562. [Uses Copenhagen archives. ] 
Slavonic and East European rev. xxii. 

G. N. Clark, The Barbary Corsairs in the seventeenth century. [The first half 
of the century was the period when these pirate states reached their zenith. The 
divisions of Christian Europe precluded common action against them, and renegades 
and Christian adventurers supplied them with many captains. Towards 1700 the 
presence of organized Christian fleets in the Mediterranean began their decline.] 
Cambridge Hist. Journal, viii. 

S. Arkhangelsky, English diplomacy and the Venetian-Turkish war in the mid- 
seventeenth century. [Mainly on the basis of the Venetian Calendar.] Ist. Zhurnal, 


V. Bouch-Bruevich, Unpublished correspondence of Peter the Great and Frederick 
IV of Denmark [1709-1714 ; from Copenhagen archives.] “Ibid. 1943, xi-xii. 
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J. J. Murray, Scania and the end of the Northern Alliance, 1716. [Mainly on rela- 
tions of Peter the Great and Frederick IV; based on Copenhagen archives and 
P.R.O.] Journ. of Mod. Hist. xvi. 

E. Yurovskaya, The Russian conquest of East Prussia [in the Seven Years’ War. 
Covers also later stages of the war, including the Russian capture of Berlin.] Ist. 
Zhurnal, 1944, xii. 

E. Steinberg, S. R. Vorontsov and Anglo-Russian relations, 1785-1812. Ibid. 
1943, xi-xii. 

C. E. Black describes the mission of Colonel Sorbier to Constantinople in 1807. 
This study is based on fifteen dispatches from Sorbier to Eugene de Beauharnais, 
which seem to have been mainly concerned with personal details. Journ. Mod. Hist. 
xvi. 

H. Koht, Bernadotte and Swedish-American relations, 1810-14. [Mainly based 
on the State Department archives and the papers of Speyer, U.S. commercial agent 
in Stockholm.] Ibid. 

Franklin D. Scott prints a letter from a young American merchant in Gothenburg 
about President Madison’s foreign policy. Ibid. 

Sir Charles Grant Robertson discusses the embarrassment of the British Govern- 
ment over the question of punishing Napoleon after Waterloo. History, xxix. 

E. Tarle, The first general attack on Sebastopol and the Russian victory of 18 June 
1855. Ist. Zhurnal, 1944, i. 

A. J. May, Crete and the United States, 1866-69. [American public sympathy 
for Cretan rebellion, but no support from American government.] Journ. of Mod. 
Hist. xvi. 

Leo F. Stock throws further light on the closing of the Papal consulate in New 
York after 1870, but concludes that there is no evidence whether Secretary Evarts 
ever made any decision about it. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxx. 

W. N. Medlicott, Bismarck and the Three Emperors’ Alliance, 1881-87. [Critical 
of Bismarck’s diplomacy ; uses new material from the Vienna archives and the Public 
Record Office.] Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., Fourth Series, xxvii. 

S. W. Livermore, Battleship diplomacy in South America, 1905-25. [American 
competition with European suppliers of naval armaments: mainly based on State 
Department and Office of Naval Intelligence archives.] Journ. of Mod. Hist., xvi. 

B. E. Schmitt, July 1914: Thirty Years After. [Important summing up.] Ibid. 

G. Voitinsky, International relations in the Far East during the First World War. 
Ist. Zhurnal, 1944, iv. 

France 


V. Lyublinsky, Voltaire’s library in Leningrad. (Originally bought by Catherine 
II: deals mainly with Voltaire’s manuscripts in the library.] Ist. Zhurnal, 1945, i-ii. 

G. Debien prints seventy-three letters from a merchant at Nantes and his widow 
to a family of absentee West India proprietors, referring to conditions in St. Domingue 
and Nantes, 1784-1800. Revue de la Soc. d’Hist. et Geog. d’Haiti, xv. 

G. Debien discusses the attempt of a colonel from France to establish a coffee 
plantation in St. Domingue at the time of the revolution. Ibid. 

A. Molok, Russian historical work on the French Revolution and subsequent 
French history. [Useful bibliographical article, including pre-1917 and post-1917 
writers, and some items translated into, or written in, French.] Ist. Zhurnal, 1945, i-ii. 


Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


F. S. Lear discusses the matter relating to public law and offences against the 
state contained in the Ripuarian, Alamannic and Bavarian codes. Medievalia et 
Humanistica, ii. x 

Carl Landauer discusses the development of the Bavarian problem in the Weimar 
republic down to 1925. This study draws largely on the writer’s personal recollec- 
tions. Journ. Mod. Hist. xvi. 


Great Britain and Ireland 
I. A. Richmond, Mithraism in Roman Britain, Durham Univ. Journal, xxxvi. 
B. H. St. J. O’Neil, The Silchester region in the fifth and sixth centuries a.p. [Sil- 
chester as a town appears to have been occupied until about the middle of the fifth 
century, but whether it came to a violent end cannot be ascertained.) Antiquity, xviii. 
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L. Bieler, Textual criticism and discussion of the passage describing St. Patrick’s 
vision of Victoricus (Confession 23), in which he proposes to read ‘silua Voduti’. 
Trish Hjst. Studies, iii. 

F. O’Briain continues his study of literature relating to the expansion of Irish 
Christianity. Ibid. iv. 

R. Lennard, The origin of the fiscal carucate [argues against Mr. J. E. A. Jolliffe’s 
view that carucation was of pre-Danish origin]. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiv. 

A. Hamilton Thompson, The Collegiate Churches of the Bishopric of Durham 
[outlines their history down to the Reformation]. Durham Univ. Journal, xxxvi. 

Z. N. Brooke and C. N. L. Brooke, Carefully compiled lists of the Hereford 
cathedral dignitaries in the twelfth century. [In preparation for a new edition of 
Gilbert Foliot’s letters. Many corrections of previous lists, starting with Le Neve.] 
Cambridge Hist. Journal, viii. 

J. W. Shilson, Weighing wool in the middle ages. Antiquity, xviii. 

R. A. S. Macalister, The sources of the preface to the ‘ Tigernach’ Annals. Main- 
tains that there was no such person as the annalist Tigernach and that the work is 
based on annals contemporary with the events from the battle of Ocha, 482. Irish 
Hist. Studies, iv. 

E. M. Carus-Wilson, The English cloth industry in the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries [examines the scanty evidence for the period when the English 
cloth industry was mainly concentrated in towns like Beverley, Stamford, Lincoln, 
Northampton, Leicester, Louth and York]. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiv. 

Nellie Neilson discusses the relation of peculiar jurisdictions and customs to the 
development of the early common law. Amer. Hist. Rev. xlix. 

B. Wilkinson, The government of England during the absence of Richard on the 
Third Crusade [argues for explicit conciliar government 1191-94]. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, vol. 28. 

H. G. Richardson, The morrow of the Great Charter. [Argues that the ‘ Twenty- 
five of 1215 had considerable influence in 1215-16’.] Ibid. 

J. C. Russell, Richard of Bardney’s account of Robert Grosseteste’s early and middle 
life [argues that his verse life written in 1503 was based upon an earlier work, probably 
of the thirteenth-century hagiographical type, and that it preserves some facts which 
are of value for some of the unknown periods of Grosseteste’s life]. Medievalia et 
Humanistica, ii. 

William A. Hinnebusch discusses the livelihood and domestic economy of the early 
English Dominicans ; he stresses the financial motives of the opposition of the other 
Orders to the intrusion of the friars. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxix. 

A. Hollaender, The pictorial work in the Flores Historiarum of the so-called Matthew 
of Westminster [discusses the ten pictures of coronations in Chetham MS. 6712, the 
earliest manuscript of the Flores, and holds that all the drawings except the last one 
were executed at St. Albans, and that Matthew Paris probably had a hand in the 
design of most of them]. Bull. John Rylands Library, vol. 28. 

W. H. Waters, The making of Caernarvonshire [1284-1327]. Trans. Caernarvon- 
shire Hist. Soc. iv. ‘ 

M. F. Bukofzer argues that the commonly accepted date (c. 1240) of the canon of 
‘Sumer is icumen in’ is too early, and that a more likely date is c. 1300. Univ. of 
California Publications in Music, vol. 2. 

T. Jones Pierce continues his study of the history of the borough of Pwllheli to 
the end of the Tudor period. Trans. Caernarvonshire Hist. Soc. iv, v. 

Kathleen Edwards discusses the thesis that the bishops of Edward II’s reign 
were unlearned ; she concludes that many of them had studied at universities and a 
few had had distinguished careers as learned men; others showed an interest in 
promoting learning among the clergy. Church Quart. Rev. cxxxviii. 

W. Stanford Reid discusses the origins of anti-papal legislation in Scotland during 
the fifteenth century, and concludes that the example of England was not very 
important, but that the anti-papal measures arose largely from the political and 
personal factions of the times. Catholic Hist. Rev. xxix. 

E. F. Jacob, The book of St. Alban’s [discusses hawking, hunting, heraldry and 
fishing in the fifteenth century]. Bull. of John Rylands Library, vol. 28. 

T. Jones Pierce, The gafael in Bangor MS. 1939 [discusses the social structure of 
the lower Conway valley in the middle of the fifteenth century, on the basis of a 
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contemporary rental, and illustrates the working of the Welsh ‘ tribal system ’ in the 
period of its decline]. Trans. of Hon. Soc. of Cymmrodorion, session 1942. 

A. L. Rowse sketches the career of Sir Henry de Bodrugan, a Yorkist notable iu 
Cornwall, illustrating the way in which political power was used to push personal 
fortunes at the end of the fifteenth century. History, xxix. 

8. T. Bindoff, Clement Armstrong and his treatises of the commonweal [sketches 
his life (c. 1477-1536) and discusses the authorship of the treatises attributed to him 
by Pauli in 1878]. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiv. 

William Huse Dunham, jr., discusses Wolsey’s use of the king’s council for the 
purpose of rendering active and efficient the other branches of government, and also 
for his own personal ends. Amer. Hist. Rev. xlix. 

Franklin le van Baumer studies the attitude of Anglican leaders, from Cranmer 
to Laud, to the ideal of Christian or, failing that, protestant unity. He brings out 
strongly their conciliar tendencies, and concludes that their aim was to preserve ‘ the 
common corps of Christendom’. Journ. Mod. Hist. xvi. 

A. H. Dodd, Wales’s Parliamentary Apprenticeship, 1536-1625 [discusses the 
activities of Welsh M.P.s at Westminster during the first century of Welsh repre- 
sentation in parliament]. Trans. of Hon. Soc. of Cymmrodorion, session 1942. 

A. J. E. Went, The Galway Fishery [gives an account, with plans and diagrams, 
of the modes of fishing employed, especially from the sixteenth century onwards]. 
Proc. of R. Irish Academy, xlix. 

G. Donaldson, describes the documentary sources for Scottish ecclesiastical organ- 
ization and personnel, 1560-1600. [Ample, but neglected material. The proportion 
of the endowments which came to the reformed church in the period has been under- 
estimated.] Bull. of Institute of Hist. Research, xix. 

T. H. Lewis, Attendances of Justices and Grand Jurors at the Courts of Quarter 
Sessions in Wales, sixteenth to eighteenth centuries [gives illustrative statistics for 
seven of the Welsh shires]. Trans. of Hon. Soc. of Cymmrodorion, session 1942. 

Fulmer Mood discusses the accounts given of the American colonies by English 
geographers in the seventeenth century. He does not discuss their maps or their 
technical attainments. Univ. of California Publications in Geography, vi. 

W. Schenk, A seventeenth-century radical [William Walwyn (1600-80), a London 
merchant and Leveller]. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiv. 

Beatrice M. Jalland examines Bishop Cosin’s relations with the French reformed 
church during his exile: she considers it not proven that Cosin communicated at 
Charenton, but is inclined to regard his letter to Cordel as a lapse. Church Quart. 
Rev. exxxviii. 

S. O’Domhnaill discusses the relations of the several sets of maps of the Down 
Survey, with a list. Irish Hist. Studies, iii. 

J. Max Patrick examines the enclosure troubles at Enfield Chase in 1659 and their 
relation (which is not easy to define) with the contemporary pamphlets of William 
Covell. Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, Oct. 1944. 

John Wolfe Lydekker gives a short account of the career of Dr. Thomas Bray 
(1660-1730). Hist. Mag. of the Protestant Episcopal Church, xii. 

Mary Clement discusses (in Welsh) the activities of John Vaughan of Cwrt Derllys 
(1663-1722), a Carmarthenshire squire who was prominent in the educational work 
of the §.P.C.K. in his native shire. Trans. of Hon. Soc. of Cymmrodorion, session 1942. 

J. C. Beckett, William King’s administration of the diocese of Derry, in which 
the chief matters were the reform of the clergy, relations with the presbyterians and 
disputes with the Irish Society. Irish Hist. Studies, iv. 

Frank J. Klingberg extols the importance of the contribution made to colonial 
American culture by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Hist. Mag. of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, xii. 

W. M. Richards illustrates some aspects of the Industrial Revolution in S.-E. 
Caernarvonshire from the history of Portmadoc. Trans. Caernarvonshire Hist. 
Soc. iv, v. 

Barbara M. Kerr, Irish seasonal migration to Great Britain, 1800-38. General 
account of the distribution and social aspects of the movement, concluding that it 
benefited the landowning classes of both countries, but was of questionable benefit 
to Ireland. Irish Hist. Studies, iii. 

H. Shearman, State-aided land purchase under the Irish Church Disestablishment 
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Act of 1869. This Act was the first to provide for state-aided purchase by tenants, 
and the sales to tenants and the public amounted to more than £2,000,000. Ibid. iv. 

J. Hurstfield, The control of British raw-material supplies, 1919-39 [isolated effort 
made by the trade to regulate markets and prices give way to fuller control of supply, 
distribution and use]. Econ. Hist. Rev. xiv. 


Italy 


William Bark offers an explanation of the fall of Boethius: he connects it witn 
Boethius’ attempt to popularize the Theopaschite formula which Justinian was 
promoting as a means of religious and, consequently, political unification of East and 
West. Amer. Hist. Rev. xlix. 

D. M. Robathan, A fifteenth-century bluestocking [gives some account of the studies 
of Isotta Nogarola (1418-66)]. Medievalia et Humanistica, ii. 

Howard R. Marraro lists the American travellers in Rome from 1848 to 1850, and 
discusses the reactions of some of them to the political vicissitudes of that time. 
Catholic Hist. Rev. xxix. 

Friedrich Engel-Je nosi analyses three reports of 1861, 1869, and 1870, from Austrian 
ambassadors to the Holy See, on the prospects of the cardinals at the next conclave 
for electing a pope. Ibid. xxx. 

Joseph T. Durkin traces the progress of the disillusionment of George Perkins 
Marsh, U.S. Minister in Italy, with the results of Italian unification. Ibid. xxix. 

Howard R. Marraro prints three American diplomatic documents on Garibaldi’s 
march on Rome, 1867. One of these, which claims to be an eyewitness’s account, 
contradicts the view that the Garibaldians were winning the battle of Mentana until 
the French intervened. Journ. Mod. Hist. xvi. . 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, etc. 


C. Toumanoff, Medieval Georgian historical literature [from the seventh to the 
fifteenth century ; bibliographical]. Traditio, i. 

B. Rybakov, The early culture of the Eastern Slavs. [Important, general article, 
emphasizing the role of the Antes and the previous continuous importance of the 
Kiev-middle Dnieper region.] Ist. Zhurnal, 1943, xi-xii. 

J. Brutzkus, The Khazar origin of ancient Kiev. [Mainly on the basis of place 
names.] Slavonic and East European Rev. xxii. 

N. Voronin, The culture of Vladimir-Suzdal in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
[A general survey.] Ist. Zhurnal, 1944, iv. 

B. Grekov, The first work on Russian history. [Important general survey of 
problems concerning the Povest vremennykh tylet and Nestor.] Ibid. 1943, xi-xii. 

G. Vernadsky, Three notes on the social history of Kievan Russia [arising out of 
Russkaya Pravda]. Slavonic and East European rev. xxii. 

K. J. Conant, Novgorod, Constantinople and Kiev in old Russian church archi- 
tecture. [A general survey.] Ibid. xxii. 

B. Kafenhaus, An analysis of Russkaya Pravda. [Discusses Tikhomirov’s views 
on the text and its three redactions.] Ist. Zhurnal, 1944, v-vi. 

S. Ilyin, The Seliger route in Batu’s 1238 Novgorod campaign. Ibid. 1944, iv. 

N. Lebedev, Byzantium and the Mongols in the thirteenth century, according to 
the evidence of George Pachymer. Ibid. 1944, i. 

N. Voronin, ‘ The Song of Shelkan ’ and the Tver rising of 1307. [Argues in favour 
of its value as a contemporary historical source.] Ibid. 1944, ix. 

B. D. Grekov, The fate of the inhabitants of the princes’ lands in Galicia under 
Polish rule in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. [Emphasizes continuance and 
slow transformation of Russian law and customs.] Ibid. 1944, xii. 

M. Tikhomirov, Byzantium and Muscovy [in the fourteenth and early fifteenth 
centuries]. Ibid. 1945, i-ii. 

I. Petrushevsky, The internal history of Shirvan at the end of the fifteenth century. 
Ibid. 1944, i. 

D. Likachyov, The theory of the Russian state in the late fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. [Minimizes the idea of ‘the Third Rome’ and of foreign influences.] 
Ibid. 1944, vii-viii. 

M. Ilin, Sixteenth century Muscovite monasteries and their fortifications. [Em- 
phasizes particularly their plan of construction.] Ibid. 1944, vii-viii. 
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R. Vipper, The Livonian baronage and serfdom [mainly in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries ; as illustrated in legal theory and institutions]. Ist. Zhurnal, 
1943, xi-xii. 


E. Zvyagintsev, The Foreign ‘ quarters’ in Moscow in the seventeenth century. 


N. Petrovsky, The uniting of the Ukraine with Russia in 1654. Ibid. 1944, i. 

B. Kafenhaus, The historiography of the epoch of Peter the Great. [Useful survey 
of Russian work on Peter and of estimates of him: includes bibliographical references, 
down to 1941.] Ibid. 1944, ix. 


M. Martynov, The Urals metallurgical industry in the time of Peter the Great. 
Thid. 1944, ix. 


S. Borovoi, Odessa [in the last hundred years]. Ibid. 1944, v-vi. 

A. Sidorov, The struggle with the munitions’ crisis in 1915-16. [Largely based 
on archive material.] Ibid. 1944, v-vi. 

F. T. Epstein, A short working bibliography of the Slavs. [Useful, ten page list, 
subdivided according to broad subjects.] Slavonic and East European rev. xxii. 

8. Valk, Soviet documentary materials on pre-nineteenth century Russian history. 
[Useful bibliographical material on such publications in the U.S.S.R.] Ibid. 1944, iv. 

8. Bakhrushkin and M. Savitskaya, Obituary article on, and list of publications of, 
Yu. V. Gautier. Ibid. 1944, ii-iii. 


S. H. Cross, On teaching contemporary Russian civilization. Slavonic and East 
European rev. xxii. 


A. Udaltsov, The initial period of Eastern Slav ethnogenesis. [From the Scythians 
of Herodotus to the Antes of Jordanis : interesting, controversial outline.] Ist. Zhurnal, 


1943, xi-xii. 
South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


B. Goryanov, F. I. Uspensky and Byzantine studies in Russia. Ibid. 1944, xii. 
N. Lebedev, V. G. Vasilevsky and his work on Byzantine history. Ibid. 1944, v-vi. 
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